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FOREWORD 


This report) which covers the third and fourth years of the 
Brookincjs Institution's six-year monitoring study of the continuing 
uvoUition of the Community Development Block Grant Program at the 
local level) should be of considerable Interest to policy-makers 
and academic researchers alike. 

The substance cannot be summarized in a foreword, nor should 
it be attempted. It is heartening, however, to be able to report 
that the study confirms some of our hopes: that although HUD's 
monitoring of local decision-making has Increased, decentralization 
of decision-iiiaking "continued to be the dominant process charac- 
teristic of the third and fourth years" of the program. It also 
confirms that, as the result of HUD's insistence on targeting, the 
level of benefits to lower-income groups has Increased. 

Fred Eggers, Director, and Harriet Newburger of the staff of 
the Office of Policy Development and Research's Division of Eval- 
uation have overseen this study for HUD; their effectiveness has 
strengthened an already valuable report. 

Moon Landp^u 


Secretary 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


During its first 2 years, the theme of the community 

development block grant (CDBG) program was _ decentralization 

In our second report on the program, we said,_ There nas 
been significant decentralization of substantive decision 
making, with local officials exercising more control over 
community development policy than they did under the cate 
gorical program. It is too soon, however, to ^ . 

judgment on the extent of decentralization. 1 We also noted 
that during the second program year there was evidence that 
the Federal Government was beginning to take a more active 
role in guiding program decisions. This report on the third 
and fourth years of the program picks up at that point. 

With the coming of the Carter administration in early 
1977 , when many jurisdictions were submitting third-year 
applications, there were clear signals from the Department 
of^Housing and Urban Development (HUD) that HUD - 

were going to look more closely at local programs, Especially 
at the distribution of "targeting” of benefits lower in- 
come groups. Just a month after taking office, the new HUD 
Secretary, Patricia R. Harris, told a House subcommittee. 

We will expect communities to direct development 
and housing programs toward low- and moderate-income 
citizens. I do not consider this to be D^st an cb:jec- 
tive of the block grant program; it is the highest pri- 
ority of the program, and we in the federal government 
must see to it that the thrust of the program serves 

that objective, 2 


1. Paul R. Dommel, Richard P. Nathan, Sarah F. Lieb- 
schutz, Margaret T. Wrightson and Associates, Decentralizing 
Community Development, Department of Housing and^Urban Devel- 
opmeni (Washington'," D.C, : Government Printing Office, 

June 2, 1978) , p. 11- 

2. Housing and Community Develop ment Act of 1 ^ 11 1 
Hearings before^the House Subcommittee oh Housing ana Com- 
munity Development of the Committee on Banking, Finance, and 
Urban Affairs, 93d Cong., 1st sess. (1977), pt. i, p. y. 


1 



emerged'^beLefn^that^Dm^^^'^® policy emphasis, a conflict 
oriented goarof process- 

flict between CDBr ^ f decisionmaking. This con- 

some local officials aid w tension both between HUD and 
members of ?he House HUD and several important 

cusses ms iLue Representatives. Chapter 2 dis- 


decentralization^revisited^ considered 

We chose targetincr becano ' . ^®‘^®"'*^talization, and targeting, 
during the thir^Ind fourth P°li=y i^sue^ 

the area that our ^ program as well as 

tion of the CDBG proqram^at^he^l indicated is the direc- 

report describes the\hird and fo°‘^til Although this 

gram, in several sLtions^he^dft Pt°- 

first 4 years n-F t-in« icns the data and discussion cover the 

since the program begari^Tg^ important trends 


^jo nitorinq Method and Sample 

three monitori^g^projects^beino ®Pting 1975 , is one of 
ing Studies Group^ a^unit of tL Monitor- 

gram at The Brookings InL?i,t^ Governmental Studies Pro- 
program have been oubl -i reports on the CDBG 

program years?! covering the first and second 


Me thodology 


economists, who study an ao?»od^ political scientists and 
gram issues in commuLties 

munities with which they are i -i ^ nearby com™ 

base their analysis on associates 

program data, and interviews 

s:K^.s.“;„s=risr.K» ?" ss^r tSf "‘- 


schutz Milton D. Morris and Assoc iater ^ ^ 

ggnSSHu ity Development . Department of 

January 1977; also Do^ei ei af Office), 

Development . ' ' Decentr alizing Community 
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monitoring approach involves an on-the-scene , longitudinal 
analysis by experienced field observers who operate within 
a uniform analytical framework. 

An important feature of the monitoring methodology is 
the research conference, where the central staff and the 
field associates discuss the principal policy issues to be 
studied and develop the final field analysis form (appendix 
1) . The conference for the third round of CDBG monitoring 
was held on April 27-28, 1978, in Washington, D.C. The 
field research was done during the summer of 1978 , and asso- 
ciates submitted their reports in the fall. 

To be most effective, monitoring research must begin 
with the start of a program and continue over several years 
with periodic field observations. HUD contracted with 
Brookings to monitor the CDBG program for a 6 -year period, 
beginning with the first program year in 1975 and running 
through the sixth program year in 1980. The fourth and 
final report, covering the fifth and sixth program years, 
will be completed in 1981. This longitudinal approach has 
made it possible to introduce important changes in research 
methodology and in the policy focus of the reports. 

As discussed in chapter 7, one of the major changes 
made in our research was the way we measured benefits to 
low- and moderate-income groups. At the policy level, the 
longitudinal approach has allowed us to focus the research 
on different policy issues as they emerged and to examine 
the effects of those policy changes at the local level. In 
the period covered by this report, important policy changes 
have resulted from the change in administrations in 1977 , 
the amendments of the CDBG law in the same year, and the 
major revisions of the program regulations in 1978. 


Sample 

The field research is based on observations in 61 jur- 
isdictions selected to take into account a mix of character- 
istics: (1) typs of recipient — central city, satellite city, 

urban county, nonmetropolitan jurisdictions; (2) regiona 

location, (3) population size; (4) ^2'’liSts tL 

vious categorical grant experience. Appendix 2 lists the 

full sample. 

Because we had to cluster the sample jurisdictions geo- 
^rmorfinlts: wf Luld ^Hta^Sburrep- 

resentativf orjurisdL??Ls^pa??icipating in the national 
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prograin, it is considered to be sufficiently diverse to pro- 
vide a good picture of major trends in the CDBG program. It 
should be noted, however, that the sample is weighted toward 
the larger jurisdictions. In the fourth program year, the 
61 sample jurisdictions received $878.9 million, or 23.4 per- 
cent of the total program funds. 

Table 1-1 groups the sample jurisdictions by type of 
jurisdiction and previous categorical experience? table 1-2 
shows regional distribution? table 1-3 shows the sample by 
population size. 


L IU, J Wi, XOOUCTd 






In the following chapters we will discuss the major pro- 

the CDBG program. To set the 
reoof^tr^ • report, chapter 2 summarizes legislative and 
in policy and programs 

decision^akinrprocessef ^ChapL^S d^® structure of local 
allocations and Sends 5 discusses local program 

on the allocation of cdbc ”'’^'=\also presents data 

with high concentrations of having communities 

focuses on prog^rezecutiL f • Populations. Chapter 7 
final Brookingl monitoring repoUt^"^^ 

Here are the major findings of this report: 

substantiailJ'’Lriig the"third expanded 

has asswed a more Ltive role in years. HUD 

tralization'ofcDBG^d the hud role has increased the d 
there has ^ fourth years ff characteristic 
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Table 1-1. Type of Jurisdiction and Level of Pre-CDBG Grant 
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experience as well as HUD's neighborhood targeting policy, 
which encourages neighborhood-based participation (see 
chapter 4) , 

Third, at the program level there is a trend toward allo- 
cating a larger share of funds for packaging physical devel- 
opnent and service activities to upgrade neighborhoods. This 
trend is most evident in suburban cities, which have tended 
to shift from general development activities to neighborhood- 
oriented programs. Increased neighborhood targeting appears 
to be the result of a greater HUD involvement in program de- 
sign (see chapter 5) . 


rourcn, nousing remains the single largest activity 
under the block grant program. Allocations to continue urban 
renewal projects have further declined, but there has been a 
substantial increase in economic development activities; how- 
eyer, this remains one of the smallest program categories. 

social services and social service facilities have 
constant in percentage terms over the 4 
urSecauSp going to this category has gone 

tL effect of program funds and 

(sL chaptL 5)!^ formula in some sample jurisdictions 

more benefits direct 

fits has giSe up i^tL S ^^ups, the level of such bene- 
benefih Durisdictions . The greatest 

involvement in the beLfits cities , ' where HUD 

result, the level orblnef^a tri ®® greatest. As a 
41 jurisdictions of^the benefits groups in the 

lite cities only) LorLsed frnm (central and satel- 

to 62 percent in the fourth Jear Thlrfh^ "k 
tial decline in the number r>f - 5 ,/ • ft been a substan- 
than half of their bfnefltf allocating less 

income groups, in the first i moderate- 

allocated less than 50 percLt of 'thei ^ jurisdictions 
come groups, by the fourth yeL on^! a to lower In- 

this category (see chapter 6) . ’ ^ ^ lurisdictions were in 
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Table 1-2. 


Regional Distribution of Sample Jurisdictio 



Region 

Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 


16 

16 

15 

14 


Total 

jurisdictions 61 


26 . 2 
26.2 
24.6 
23.0 

100.0 


Percentage of 
all entitlement 
jurisdictions^^ 


9.2 
8 . 4 
7.1 
9.8 

B .5 


Source: From U.S. Census Bureau data. 

The nine nonraetropolitan jurisdictions are excluded 


Table 1-3. Distribution of Sample by Population Size 


Population 

size 

Number 
in sample 

Percentage 
of sample 

Percentage of 
all entitlement 
jurisdictions 

More than 1,000,000 

7 

11.5 

87 . 5 

500,000 to 1,000,000 

11 

18.0 

36.1 

250,000 to 500,000 

11 

18.0 

13.7 

100,000 to 250,000 

9 

14.8 

7.4 

Less than 100,000 

23 

37.7 

3.8^ 

Total jurisdictions 

61 

100,0 

8 . 5 a 


Source: From U.S. Census Bureau data. 

a. The nine nonmetropolitan jurisdictions are excluded. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE CHANGING LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE SETTING 


During the third and fourth years of the 
significant changes occurred in the legislative and 
istrative setting of the program. Several of these changes 
involved the allLation of Federal resources, both 
cipient jurisdictions and within them. The use of the du 
formula called for in the 1977 amendments 

qeting of block grant funds to the older, declining citie . 

New HUD policies, developed in 1977 by ^ 

Assistant Secretary for Community Planning 

Robert C. Embry, Jr., were aimed at changing ^he distribution 
of benefits within jurisdictions through more social and geo 
aranhic targeting of local CDBG activities. Other legisia ^ 
tive and regulatory changes sought to expand 
pation in local CDBG decisionmaking, improve the planning 
formulation of local goals in the housing assistance plans 
(HAP's), and expand the eligibility of economic development 

activities . 

This report discusses how these efforts influenced iO" 
cal decisionmaking procedures and program 

our findings for the third and fourth years within the proper 
policy context, this section reviews the legislative 

Ind aLinistrative changes that occurred in CDBG program 

since early 1977 . As noted, the principal effects of the leg 
islative and regulatory changes involved three aspects of tar- 
geting““f ormula , social, and geographic. 


Targeting 


The CDBG program has two levels of targeting. The 
is inter jurisdictional or formula targeting, which is related 
to the entitlement and formula allocation system. 
is intrajurisdictional targeting , . which refers to _ the ^^^^tri 
bution of activities and benefits within a ^ 

jurisdictional targeting has two aspects: fD the distributi 
of benefits to lower income groups, a principal legislative 
jective; and (2) the geographic distribution of activities rel- 
ative to the areal concentration or spreading of projects. A1 
though these two aspects of targeting have different definitions, 
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-1-ted in opera- 

quently results in benefits to lower income groups fre- 

converLly, increSsina^n^n^''° of activities; 

benefits for lower in^L groups? greatei 


Formula Targeting 


overcrowded housin«^ fo^^^ula, which was based on population, 

the more ser^ousi^kSressZro^ weighted)! many of 

in block grant allooa?!^n= k faced deep cuts 

the formula syste^ wouine ?, in! 

istration™!! the\dmin- 

the allocation ^ Congress supported a change in 

Federal funds to Xe^^d^^lSg 

effecfL'-the ^ook 

tion of funds t! greatly increased the alloca- 

ing central cities of f ho ' Particularly the declin- 

that had den! we!? !Ler Midwest.! For cities 
mula either reduced ^ 

the hold-harmless entitle!!!!! have occurred when 

gorical3.2 Under thl^dual fe^^ni*^^"^ received under the oate- 
tion formula was adwterba!!^!! ^ alloca- 

proxy for coramunitv !!!? housing (as a 

The dual fdrmula systim prwId^d^thS'^e!!!'' ' 

n! ! 

au.ount received under the orig^ilHLS! 1h!"!!d!"d“o!t" 


impact, 'Change and its 

merit , chapter 2, *' Decentralizing C ommunity Develop- 

the fLst“fyL!!"af !!?!!!!!!! provisions of the law, for 
same grant aLu^t as thPn? ™ communities received the 

19 6 8-72; in the fourth year entitlement^cit^^^^^" years 
aown by one-third of thf» cities were phased 

lold-harmless amounts; in^he fifth vear^th and 

.ne-third reduction; And i^the sSth year 

3eive Its formula entitlement, ^ city would re- 
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of this system was funded by increasing the overall program 
authorization and by diverting discretionary funds pom smaxi 
metropolitan communities with less than 50,000 population to 
the older, declining entitlement cities. 

The first and second Brookings monitoring reports ana- 
lyzed the evolution and adoption of the dual formula concept 
in detail, so we will not repeat the discussion here, it is 
worth noting, however, that several jurisdictions xn the mon 
itoring sample received more money under the dual 
the fourth year. Chapter 5 discusses the effects of tne 
added funds in those jurisdictions. 


Social Targeting 


Social targeting refers to the objective of the CDBG pw 
that seeks to direct benefits to lower income grpps. Sopai 
targeting provisions appear in two portions of 
and Community Development Act of 1974. Sectip 
quires that participating jurisdictions give 
ble priority to activities which will benefit low- and mod 
erate-income families or aid in the prevention of slums and 
blight.” section 101(c) mandates that projects pripit 
"principally persons of low and moderate income. The pr 
ence of social targeting objectives in ^h®-J;® 5 islation, and 

the language in which they were cast, aL^U?- 

the work of the Senate Committee on Banking, Mousing, ap ur 

ban Affairs. Although these terms 

basis for social targeting, they were not defined in the law, 
leaving it to program administrators to establish operational 

meanings. 

An earlier version of social targeting legislation--the 
Better Communities Act— was submitted by the Nixon adminis- 
tration to the congress in early 1973. The 

decentralization and permitted local officials to use [ the 
funds] with broad discretion in light of their evaluation of 
their own community development needs . _ . . 

decentralization — in which the categorical grant programs 
were to be replaced by "a simple, more 

peditious system" of Federal aid — the act did not state any 
national objectives.^ 


3. H.R. 7277 (Better Communities Act), 94th Cong., 
sess. , sec. 2 (a) (3) . 

4. Ibid. , sec. 2 (b) - 
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The Senate, acting first on the legislation as proposed 
by the "ixon administration, made major revisions in the na- 
tional objectives: It eliminated the decentralization lan- 
guage and substituted a series of national objectives that 
included the social targeting language. In reporting out the 
legislation in February 1974, the Senate committee stated that 
the program's primary purpose was "the development of viable 
urban communities by provision of decent housing, suitable 
living environments and expansion of economic opportunities, 
for persons of low and moderate income " 5 ( emph a- 
2 ji 3 added). To give meaning to this general objective, the 
committee set a 20 -percent limit on program expenditures 
jwnich are not intended to be of direct and significant ben- 
families of low or moderate income, or to areas which 
or deteriorating, unless the Secretary finds mod- 
« ication of this limitation necessary to meet urgent commu- 

Mli passed the full Senate in May 19 74 

«*tn the targeting language intact. 

The House bill, reported out in June 1974, took a nnqi- 
^^f^i^iistration and Senate versions The 
t decentralization and^ome^broadly 

ChoosLrtrstresriocal""'^ ccmnunity development goals, 
no langLge o^ social tLopHn^^' version contained 

was nade on ?he So^se this point 

want to conference conta?nb ^ result, the two bills that 
tion and progr^^ats -^^vergent views on decentraliza- 

itents "t''nationargoals,”anrth^a^®"®rt® joined their state- 
both the broad House language and version contained 

tional objectives. The final orodn^^ specific Senate na- 

tha Hizon administration 

I'ord on August"24rig74'^^tL*"'^ the law signed by President 
was included in three benefit" language ■ 

The senate did not Succeed of thecae?! 

percent spending limit J^etaining the 20 - 

or significantly benefit inw that did not directly 

5prL;SH s- SS ; 

Of slums or blight." ^ Prevention or elimina^io^ 


5. 


6 . 


Housing Act of I 974 , 
Ibid. 


Kept. 93-693, p. 


48. 
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Two general points can be stated about the legislative 
outcome in 1974 : (1) The Senate succeeded 

the law a social targeting objective that 

administration nor the House had included, and (2) airnougu 
social targeting became an important focal point for subse 
quent analysis and evaluation of the program, it was not tne 
only nationally established policy objective— prevention or 
slums and blight remained legislatively a coequal ob 3 ectiv , 
and a third coequal objective was that block grant fund 
could be used for certain urgent community needs. 

Ear ly Implementation of Social Targetij^ . In implement- 
ing the new law, the initial HUD regulationT^established the 
following definition of low and moderate income: 

"Low and moderate^ income families" or "lower in-^ 
come families" means families whose incomes do not ex 
ceed 80 percent of the median family income of the 
area. . . . 

The regulations did not define "area," but HUD 

median family income in the metropolitan area as the bench 

mark for determining the low- and „ its 

though not part of the definition of the regulations, for its 

own analysis HUD defined low income to mean less 

cent of the metropolitan median and moderate income to be be 

tween 51 percent and 80 percent. 

HUD did not define quantitatively the meaning of the 
terms "maximum feasible priority" or "Prinoipally , benefits . 
Consequently, there was no floor or ceiling to guide ® oomro 
nity nor an objective measure against which to evaluate a 
oomunity's social targeting results. Thus, at the Federal 
le^l, tL amount of social targeting desired became a matter 
of the policy preference of those administering the progr^^_ 
In the beginning, HUD required only that 
tify that their CDBG program gave maximum 

to activities that benefited low- or moderate-income families 
or helped prevent or eliminate slums or blight. 

In several cases, however, HUD 
a need to "look behind" the local certification. In its re 
search, Brookings reported a number of cases in which HUD 
area offices challenged a community's allocation plans and 
required changes to achieve more low 

For example, Greece, N.Y., allocated most of its CDBG grant 


7, Federal Register, vol. 40, no. 11, PP- 24694-95, 
sec. 570.3(0). 
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in the first year for land acquisition for a drainage basin , 
an activity that benefited predominantly middle and upper in- 
come property owners. During the first year of performance 
monitoring, HUD area officials objected to this funding and 
urged town officials to give more attention to the community's 
lower income residents. HUD stressed that Greece should use 
CDBG funds for housing rehabilitation and that the funds 
should be spent in a concentrated target area. In the second 
year, the town included a housing rehabilitation program and 
began various improvements in older neighborhoods. 

In short, early in the program some HUD area offices be- 
gan to challenge communities on the social targeting o‘f their 
programs. In other instances, HUD administrators paid little 
proposals targeting when reviewing local program 


fis issue reached the legislative agen- 

during the first Senate oversight hearings on the CDBG 

□ 1976, after two annual cycles of local CDBG 

application. The National Association of Hous- 
stLnfi (NAHRO) reported that a sub- 

groupfin^he"?Lst 5°"® to lower income 

fS to that the share of block grant 

te"himnL h!? had dropped in the second year. 8 m 

thf SoXrf Reaion^ organizatiLs , such as 

f f Regional Council, criticized local uses of CDBG 

residentiara?eL?°““® amenities in higher income 

PresiiiHt^L' ' finaLr^^^” ^ ^^^t 1 month after 

before the House SuLSttee°on Secretary Harris went 
opment and said that s^ Devel- 

give more emphasis to the administer the law to 

part, her position ^ ^ targeting provisions. In 

HUD and NAHRO of a downwSf t^nfin f ^®Ports by both 
benefits. Secretary Harris told the sSco^itteef 

and hoLing^rograms”rd^iow development 

citizens. I do nofcSf moderate Income 
tiye of the block grant program objec- 

ority of the progrL, an^ri: tte P""-- 

reaeral government 


U.S. Senate, 94th Conq Housing, and 

t^ong., 2d sess., August 1976 


Hearings 
Affairs , 
200-237. 
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government must see to it that the thrust of the 
program serves that objective.^ 

This statement was followed in April by a directive _ from 
Assistant Secretary Embry to the CDBG field staff emphasizing 
hud's intention to push hard on social targeting. 


One of the major initiatives that the Secretary 
wants to begin immediately is the orientation of 
hud's efforts toward the achievement of statutory 
objectives, particularly those objectives that speak 
to the interest of low- and moderate- income people. 


The various program requirements should there- 
fore be interpreted in light of the statutory objec- 
tives, particularly the objective of providing de- 
cent housing and a suitable living environment ana 
increased opportunities principally for persons of 
low and moderate income. lO 


Thus, early in the new administration HUD officials 
made it clear they intended to emphasize social targeting; 

this attitude changed the administration-congressional aline- 
ment on the social, targeting issue. The Nixon and Ford adj 
ministrations had taken the House position; the Carter admin 
istration significantly altered this by adopting a 
that alined it more closely with the Senate position calling 
for more direct social targeting. The dispute in Congress 
was reopened later in 1977 when it considered legislation to 
extend the program through fiscal year 1980. 


Two days after the Embry directive was issued, Secretary 
Harris told the Senate committee that HUD was changing its 
focus from procedural review to substantive review of commu- 
nity applications. "The basic administrative machinery is^ 
now in place. It is time to determine if the funds are being 
spent to carry out a clear strategy: Are they being used 


9, Housing an d Community Deveiopment Act of 1977 , Hear 
ings Before the Subcommittee on Housing and Community ^ Devel- 
opment , Committee on Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 95th Cong., 1st sess., part 1, 
February 1977, p. 9- 

10. Memorandum, Robert C. Embry to HUD field staff in- 
volved in CDBG program, "Management of the Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant Program," Apr. 15, 1977. 
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primarily to benefit low- and moderate- income persons?" H 
She stated that HUD officials reviewing applications were be- 
ing directed to seek more thorough, detailed verification be- 
fore giving approval. 


To give HUD's efforts increased leverage with local of- 
ficials, the Senate committee approved a significant change 
t!iat allowed the Secretary to reject a local application if 
it did not give "specific regard to the primary purpose of 
principally benefiting persons of low- and moderate-income 12 


In the House-Senate conference, however, House conferees 
took issue with the new language because it made only the so- 
cial targeting objective the basis for rejecting an applica- 
tion, leaving out the objectives concerning slums and blight 
and other urgent community needs. The resul't was a compromise 
that retained the Senate language defining the basis for re- 
jecting an application but that expanded the definition to 

objectives, thus giving no clear 
preference to the low and moderate" language. 

"maximum Senate obtained concerned the term 

noderate-i^^^L” ? activities benefiting "low- or 

cern that some (emphasis added) . There was con- 

communities were us. g the "or" tm 
moderate-income crouDs whiio target on 

The ^ new version provisions - 

bilitation, [there must be! subsidized reha- 

a preponderance of persons assisted®«h'^°Ti®i°”® assure that 
moderate income. ! assisted should be of low- and 


stronger social targeting^thrust^but^fliT^^a"? ^^"^“age with a 
targeting priority over Leouafnh?^ f to give social 

HUD°f °a Octobe? 12, approv- 

HUD s implementation of the revised^law!^ ^ turned to 


Hearing BefSVS^?SS^^Srrr3-2S^^2l2ESHt_Legislation nf 

«-pt''95-f75rHfr§;ri^^ s. 
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Two weeks after President Carter signed the law, HUD 
issued proposed new regulations, including its plans for so 
cial targeting. In its proposed regulations, HUD took the 
position that 

*• . 

All [emphasis added] community development funds are 

to be used for projects or activities which princi- 

pally benefit low- and moderate-income persons. . - - 

However, HUD further proposed to allow exceptions for as n\uch 
as 25 percent of a community's grant for certain programs to 
prevent slums and blight and for projects designed to meet 
needs having a particular urgency. The proposed regulation, 
subject to public comment and final adoption by HUD, became 
known as the 75-25 rule. Three points should be noted about 

the proposed regulations: 

1. Social targeting was given a clear preference over 
the other objectives of the law. 

2. The language of the proposed rule did not contem- 
plate that 100 percent or even 75 percent of ^ 
community's CDBG grant would go for low- and mod- 
erate-income benefits. The word “principally" was 
important. For example, if a community planned a 
housing rehabilitation program in a moderate-in- 
come tract and the "major benefits" [sec. 510- 

302 (b) (1) (ii)] of the project went to low- and 
moderate- income residents, the entire cost of "^hat 
rehabilitation project in the tract could be cred- 
ited toward meeting the 75-25 rule. 

3. In computing low- and moderatetincome benefits, a 
community could exclude administration and planning 
costs and grant funds going to' repay an urban re- 
newal temporary loan. These exclusions meant that 
the 75-2 5 rule would be applied to an amount that 
could be much smaller than a community’s total 
grant. A community would also be. allowed to cred- 
it toward the 75 percent in one program year its 
excess of 75 percent in a previous program year. 

The proposed regulations were issued on October 25 , 
1977, and HUD accepted comments until November 25. Tne 
rule was one of many proposed new rules for the program, but 
it drew the most attention. By the time the period for 


13. Federal Register^ vol. 42, no. 205, Oct. 25 , 1977 , 
p. 56466, sec. 570.302(a)(1). 
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cor:nent expired, 1,327 letters of comment had been received, 
many of which included conments on the 75-25 rule. Gener- 
ally, the proposed rule was supported by public interest 
groups, neighborhood organizations, and civil rights groups. 
The principal resistance came from the House of Representa- 
tives. 


One important dissenter was Thomas Ashley (D-Ohio) , 
chairman of the Community Development Subcommittee, who wrote 
two strong dissenting letters to Secretary Harris objecting 
to the 75-percent requirement, which he said ran counter to 
legislative intent. In the first letter, cosigned by Repre- 
sentative Garry Brown (R-Mich,), the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, Ashley stated that "we do not concur in 
the requirement for a set percentage of funds, at minimum, 
to be spent for the single purpose of benefiting low- and 
moderate-income persons. . . . The placement of one purpose 
as more primary than another is neither consistent with the 
language of the statute nor with the legislative history. "14 
letter, signed only by Ashley, the language was 


It appears to me that the 75/25 regulation violates 

program. It would move us 
approach we all recognize is 


• . . rne conferees on at least three separate occa- 
of equality of the thrL purposes 

can onlv^con^i this overwhelming evidence I 

on thf 75/2rieaniff?'" °®P«tment-s insistence 
islafp nni*- ^®gulation that it believes it can lea- 

andlV?hat'l":!:d mlnv" ^ situa^ion^ 

committee will feel foLed T the Sub- 

11 ceei forced to explore with you.l^ 

stating = ”"“^=‘’ '' its final regulations, 

o'beneating objective 

strong and cor^itted fashion. 


B~wn ^0 HUD SeiretL'rPatricirR^''^'"^' 


Ashley and Garry 
Nov. 4, 1977, 


retaS‘pauic!a'R"l:^^ts!"De:?l6?'"?97^; 


Ashley to HUD Sec- 

p. 2. 
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intend to be practical and flexible regarding docu- 
mentation. 


In general, the final regulations call for less rigorous^so 
cial targeting requirements than did the proposed regula 
tions. As noted earlier, it had been proposed that all ac 
tivities principally benefit lower income persons, although 
exceptions were to be allowed up to 25 percent of the grant. 

In the final regulations, the 75-percent benefit figure was 
retained, but it was applied more generally to 
3-year development and housing plan rather than to the annual 
application. The final regulations also stated that 

All projects and activities must either princi 
pally benefit low- and moderate- in come persons, ^ 
aid in the prevention or elimination of slums and 
blight, or meet other community development needs 
having a”particular urgency [emphasis added]. 

The "either. . .or" language of the regulations thus came to 
reflect the legislative language that the House had insisted 
on — that social targeting was one of three coequal national 
objectives. 

An important factor in analyzing the implications of the 
final regulations are the rules governing the computation of 
the low- and moderate-income group benefits. Both the pro- 
posed and final regulations permit the . 

(1) administration and planning costs and (2) CDBG funds used 
to repay urban renewal temporary loans; however, in one im- 
portant item there was a significant change in the final 
rules. The proposed regulations required 

tion activities be allocated in accordance ^ith the 75-25 
rule, but the final regulations state that the local option 
money may also be excluded from social targeting calcula- 
tion. 18 For many communities, these exclusions 
percent to 25 percent (and in some cases more) of the grant 
does not have to meet the social targeting requirements. 


16. Federal Register, vol. 43, no. 41, Mar. 1, 1978, 
p, 8451, sec. 570.304(c)(4)- 

17. Ibid., p. 8461, sec. 570 , 302 (b) (1) . 

18. Section 5 70.600 of the regulations allow as much as 
10 percent of the grant to be earmarked as unspecified contin 

gency funds. 
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For activities that must meet the low- and moderate- 
incone benefit requirements, the regulations state that the 
nere location of an activity within a low- or moderate-income 
area is not enough to meet the social targeting objective. 

The benefits from the activity must "principally benefit" 
lower income persons directly, not merely the area in which 
they reside. The tests of direct benefits are, generally, 

(1) setting an eligibility requirement so that only low- 
and moderate-income families or persons can qualify for the 
benefits or (2) assuring that a majority of the benefits go 
to low- and moderate-income persons. In communities where 
lower income groups are scattered, CDBG activities must be 
directed toward the areas in which these groups are located 
and also meet the needs of lower income persons in the areas 
served. 


Although the final regulations were less rigorous, HUD, 
through directives to its field staff and through the process 
ot developing the regulations, made communities aware of its 
intention to emphasize social targeting. But this attempt 

communities to social targeting further 
^ Department s relations with the House, and the 
programs^^^^^^'^ legislation amending several HUD 


restated the House committee’s view on the 
Pcserand^L h objectives. The comnittee p“- 

SSS' control" 

proposed establishing I legislative vef°“^'' regulations . He 
by giving either the House or regulations 

partment rules or reoulaMonf ® power to veto De- 

a vote of 244 to 140^ ations. The amendment was adopted by' 

The Senate version of the bin .. 

on the coequality of the national contain language 

vote the Senate reiLted hf = ^ objectives, and on a floor 

veto^amendment proposed by Senito? Lrrfso^n! 

• JJ-r 1978, sec. 103(d) . 
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veto provision was watered down to provide for ^ 

deferral process. Under the procedure,- either the House or 

Senate, through the authorizing committee, can study and ae 

lay regulations for a limited period. The committee can also 

start a procedure to reject the regulations, but 

tion requires the concurrence of both the House 

through a joint resolution or legislation and approval by 

President. 

The 197 8 amendments constrained HUD's interpretation of 
priorities among the national objectives, but they ^id all 
HUD to consider lower income benefit levels when decidi g 
whether to approve an application. Although HUD not get 

all that it wanted on the benefits 
ties could not ignore HUD's preferred policy on 
geting. The language of the _ legislation and the ^^g'^^^ory 
and application processes still made it possible . 

structure the program to give priority to low- and moderate 
income benefits. At the same time, the interpretation of 
legislative intent will make it possible for future Program__ 
administrators to alter policy preferences and give less em 
phasis to social targeting. 


Geographic Targeting 


The term "geographic targeting refers to distributi g 
CDBG program benefits by area, that ' the 

bution of funds within a given aurisdiction . , ^^“^taphic tar_ 
aetina is intended to encourage the concentration of CDBG ac 
?fvities and beL fits in particular areas or neighborhoods 

instead of dispersing them on a broad or jurisdiotion-wi a 

basis. Those who argue for geographic targeting 

the critical mass of investment required to produce a signif 

leant impact in an area. 


X 


■ under the two major categorical P^° 9 tams that preceded 
CDBG— urban renewal and model cities— local authorities se 
“cted particular areas or -i^hborhoods during the early 
stages of formulating proposals for Federal aid. This w 
because these programs were designed to Promote local devel 
opment activities in certain target areas Thus, downtown 
commercial districts and nearby residential areas were orren 
the sites of redevelopment activities under urban renewal 
program!? Lder the Sodel cities 
were required to designate poverty areas of 

nprhar)«? one of Several poverty areas in the 3 uriscliction _ 
for a broad range of physical development and social service 

activities. 
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This emphasis on geographic targeting of funds shifted 
substantially with the inception of the community development 
block grant program, which through its decentralization goal 
encouraged local government officials to set funding priorities 
with a minimum of Federal intervention. As a result, block 
grants were not "tagged" by Federal legislation for particu- 
lar areas of a recipient jurisdiction; the selection of tar- 
get areas and activities, and the selection process itself 
were left primarily to local decisionmakers, whose community 
development concerns could be assumed to include a community- 
wide set of goals. 

Although the CDBG legislation did not prescribe geo- 
graphical targeting there were several provisions concerning 
activities eligible for assistance that anticipated that 
local decisionmakers would determine specific areas for con- 
centrated development efforts. 20 Tj^e development of general 
public facilities — specifically mentioned were parking, solid 
waste disposal, and fire protection — was limited to facili- 
ties that were located in or that served "designated community 
development areas." Housing code enforcement activities were 
eligible for CDBG funding "in deteriorated or deteriorating 
areas in which such enforcement, together with public improve- 
ments and services to be provided ^i^phasis addedi . mav fa 
expected to arrest the decline of the area." That is, funded 
code enforcement activities had to be linked with other CDBG 
activities in areas designated for revitalization or 
conservation. 


Similarly, CDBG-funded public services were eligible 
only if they were part of a larger set of community develop- 
ment activities concentrated in particular areas. The legis- 
lation limited funding to services "not otherwise available 

activities assisted under this title are 
being carried out in a concentrated manner, if such services 

necessary or appropriate to support such 

transiH I-' ‘ exception of services 

transitionally continued under model cities funding, CDBG- 

intended to complement physi- 
activities and to serve residents of areL 
targeted for concentrated activity. These social services 

fuSdini°cf viewed as attempts both to prevent the 

assure thft fSnLrr''®®® ® jurisdictionwide basis and to 
aosure that funded services were principally targeted to 


20. Public Law 93-383, sec. 105(a). 

21. Public Law 93-383, sec. 105(a)(8). 
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areas receiving high priority in local community development 
plans . 

The overall effect of these provisions was to make pro- 
gram concentration an underlying, if not explicit, character 
istic of the block grant. 


These provisions did not receive further attention in 
the early HUD regulations that followed the CDBG legislation. 
As might be expected, determining the eligibility of public 
services was a principal area of uncertainty in the early a 
ministration of the block grant program. The Brookings moni- 
toring report on the first program year observed that some 
HUD area offices rejected all social service spending, whi e 
other offices were more liberal in their interpretation or 
legislative intent. Soon after the first-year application 
cycles were completed in spring 1975, HUD tried 
its policies. In an October 1975 memo circulated to HUD re- 
gional administrators and area office directors, David 0. 
Meeker, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Community Planning and 
Development, stated HUD's intention to regulations for 

the second-year program that would clarify eligibility issue 
on public services. The memo also directed that 


. . . public service activities approved on the first- 
year applications should be revised only in cases 
where the public service activities are not located 
in areas, or principally serving residents of areas, 
in which the recipient is undertaking, or will under- 
take, other activities assisted with block grants. A 
public service activity which is city-wide . . . must 
be revised except where the recipient is undertaking 
or will undertake with block grants what is 
tially a physical development program city-wide. 


Although the memo reinforced the legislative intent that 
public services should be linked with physically oriented 
community development activities, xt took a _ hands-off policy 
on geographic targeting generally.^ In 

islation's decentralization objectives, recipient jurisdic 
tions might choose to undertake community development ef- 
forts, including related public services, on a citywide 

scale. 


22. Memorandum, David O. 
Administrators , "Treatment ^ of 
With Questionable Eligibility, 


Meeker, Jr. , to all Regional^ 
Approved Block Grant Activities 
" Oct. 20, 1975. 
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A hands-on policy on geographic targeting began to 
emerge in the regulations issued in January 19 76; these spec- 
ified that funded code enforcement activities must focus on 
"delineated areas" and could not be citywide in scope. 
Similarly, the regulations prohibited public facilities that 
served cormnunitywide functions unless they continued earlier 
categorical activities or were located in jurisdictions with 
populations of less than 10,000. HUD further described eli- 
gibility criteria for services in regulations issued Septem- 
ber 1, 1976, that defined the phrase "concentrated manner." 
HUD assumed that physical development activities were car- 
ried out in a concentrated manner if they were coordinated 
toward a common objective in a "geographically delineated 
area. ' These regulations primarily established a vocabulary 
of objectives in relation to the geographic targeting of 
development activities in a "concentrated manner." Never- 
theless, the regulations did not specifically require com- 
munities to target physical activities in delineated areas. 


late 19 76 , several monitoring and evaluation reports 
had noted a tendency by jurisdictions to scatter or spread 
program benefits geographically, resulting in little long- 
term impact in any particular area. A staff report of the 
House Committee on. Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs sum- 
marized these observations. 24 Although the report concluded 
tuZ benefits was not necessarily bad, it said 

that the issue is v;hether or not areas targeted for treat- 
ment in order to renew, -rehabilitate or conserve them are 
being programmed with a variety of activities at a suffi- 
Gient level to reasonably insure that the proposed treat- 
ment will be successful. "25 At a broader level, the report 
expressed concern whether "CDBG funded community development 
programs are merely a variety of eligible activities scat- 
tered throughout the community without regard to sound plan- 
ning and which could result in little or no long-term 


23. Federal Register, vol. 14, no. 12, Jan. 19, 1976 
pp. 2766-68, sec. 570.201(a)(3). ' ' 

Report, Community Development Block Grant Pro- 
gram, Committee Print, Subcommittee on Housing and Community 
Development of the House Committee on Banking, Finance, and^ 
Urban Affairs, 95th Cong., 1st sess., (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, February 1977), pp. 33-34, 

25. Ibid. , p. 34. 

26. Ibid. , p. 33. 
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In response to these concerns and to express its own pol 
icy preference, the new HUD administration proposed regula- 
tions in October 19 77 that specified geographic targeting as 
a key principle of local planning and decisionmaking under 

CDBG. 

It is HUD policy to encourage the use of block grant 
funds in a concentrated mcinner in order to produce 
substantial long-term improvements in the community. 

The applicant is specifically encouraged to carry _ 
out a strategy for comprehensive neighborhood-revi- 
talization which concentrates sufficient resources 
to stabilize and upgrade residential areas affected 

by blight and deterioration. 27 

To end the uncertainty about what constituted 
concentrated activity, the regulations called for the local 
delineation of '■ comprehensive neighborhood revitalization 
areas." Each area had to be predominantly residential and 
meet the following standard; 


. . . a slum or blighted area which is designated 
by the applicant for concentrated treatment; such 
area shall be of manageable size and condition, 
physical and otherwise, so that block grant and 
other resources to be committed to the area can sub 
stantially meet the identified physical development 
and housing needs within a three- to five-year 
period. 28 


The proposed regulations, in providing for the submis 
Sion of a 3-year comprehensive strategy, made it clear that 
residential neighborhoods were a primary focus of CDBG plans 
and that local efforts were, in part, to be geared to long- 
term commitments and impacts in designated residential areas 
Public services were again restricted to 

neighborhood revitalization areas, as were neighborhood fa 
cilitiss developed with block grant funds. 


27. Federal Register, voL. 42, no, 205, Oct. 25, 1977 , 
p. 56465 , sec, 570 - 301 (a) (3) - 

28. Ibid., sec. 570.301(a)(1). 

29. Waste disposal, fire protection, and parking facil- 
ities were restricted to designated target areas; park and 
recreation facilities, senior citizen centers, and centers 
for the handicapped were not restricted. 
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sr.mf.wh = ^ regulations issued in March 1978 softened 

tial emphasis on geographic targeting by residen- 

Voir," the shift in teriiinology from 

borhooH^o^^^i® neighborhood revitalization areas" to "neigh- 
arJa^w^! (NSA’s), the local definition of the 

no longer stringently tied to a 3- to 5-year dead- 
an area's outstanding housing and physical 
we^e Physical development activitiL still 

them to :;°’"''^'?ttated in NSA's, but in a way that allowed 
common oHto °nt in a coordinated manner to serve a 

Dlan ov purpose pursuant to a locally developed 

ciUtiL services and related fa- 

npooii fv, assumed to serve an NSA if a majority of the 

P pie they served were residents of the designated area. 

stron^?,^^^ a whole, the policies of the new administration 

Uvitfes heavier geographical targeting of CDBG ac- 

review of to ’'^^ulations affected the preparation and 

review of fourth-year applications. 


Housing Assistance Plans 


hud's October 1977 proposed regula- 
correct inequities in the distribution 
h^ds tL benefits among various types of house- 

ina^for ^ legislation required that a community apply- 

S grant funds submit a housing assistance plan 

t^diaf housing needs and stating how it intended- 

Sbg accompanied the 

Sv = u assessments of the housing needs 

subpopul ations ; elderly or handicapped, family and 
onelderly indi^viduals , and large families. The Department 
discovered that during the first 3 years of CDBG, localities 

assistance goals that dispropor- 
tionately represented one of the various groups. Most goals 

cipient jurisdictions to use the principle of "propoSioLl- 
1 y in formulating housing goals. Moreover, the proposed 
required that the HAP goals submitted with the 
fourth-year CDBG applications correct imbalances in housing 


30. Ibid., March 1, 1978, p. 8460, sec. 570.301 (g' 
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assistance needs of the previous 3 years. In the final regu 
lations of March 1978, the proportionality 

intact, with only minor exceptions for special circumstances. 


Changes in Citizen Participation Requirements 


citizen participation also received attention in the pr 
posed regulations. . HUD sought to give more guidance to local 
authorities and to link its citizen participation and target 
ing policies. 

The CDBG legislation of 1974 gave more latitude to local 
governments regarding citizen participation than had the ear 
lier categorical programs. Urban renewal and model cities 
programs called for creation of resident committees in at 
fected neighborhoods. In contrast, the block grant program 
did not specifically prescribe how local 

meet citizen participation requirements , nor did require 
that any structures be created for the purpose. The Nixon 
administration felt that citizens already participated 
through local governmental processes, such as elections, 
hearings, and the like. The administration 

insure that citizens were informed about local CDBG plans an 
that their views were considered in the preparation of the 
annLl application. The 1974 act reflected this view and 
called for "adequate" citizen participation. The only guide 
linerirthe legislation on what constituted adequacy were 
that (1) recipient governments disseminate 
cerning the program and planned activities, (2) public 
?ngs SI SS!d to obtain citizen views on 

SStizens have a chance tc participate in ^he development of 
the aoDlication. As long as local governments observed 
broad^process requirements , they were free to determine what 
constituted adequate participation. 

Subsequent HUD regulations issued in November 1974 did 
not carry this mandate much further. However, they did spec 
ify ShSf at least two hearings be held to determine citizen 
viLron local needs , and they required citizen involvement 
in revisions or amendments to an application. ' 

the regulations expressly stated that the 

citizen approval of the local CDBG application. Before issu 
ing the regulations, HUD reported that g!"" 

erL suggestions that it "prescribe more ^® 

dures orocess , and local structure for citizen participa 
tion." ^But the Department rejected these suggestions on the 
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grounds that it was in 
ernments should relate 


appropriate to specify how local gov 

to their citizens. 31 


The 1977 legislation renewing the CDBG program and HUD s 
revised regulations expanded the scope of citizen participa 
tion but continued to be neutral on its structure. The leg- 
islation required that recipient governments prepare a writ- 
ten plan for citizen participation, thereby increasing local 
accountability to HUD and to citizens. Moreover, the legi^ 
lation specified that opportunities be provided to citizens 
to submit comments on local program performance; this re 
quirement extended citizen participation into program 
mentation. In recognition of the growing concern about the 
targeting of CDBG program benefits, the legislation also eri” 
couraged participation "particularly by residents of blighted 
neighborhoods and citizens of low and moderate income. . . . 


The HUD regulations proposed in October 19 77 further de 
fined the scope and form of citizen involvement. They called 
for "continuity of participation" in all phases of the CDBG 
process-^in the development of the application, in program 
implementation, and in program monitoring and evaluation. 

The proposed regulations called for both a communitywide par- 
ticipation process and for a neighborhood- level process in 
neighborhoods designated as comprehensive revitalization ar- 
eas or where "multicomponent projects" were planned. Without 
prescribing a particular structure for citizen involvement, 
the regulations proposed that any locally established advi- 
sory body contain "adequate representation of low and moder- 
ate income persons, members of minority groups, and other ^ 
persons directly affected by the program. ”33 ^he regulations 
also went beyond the earlier regulations in detailing the 
process requirements for information dissemination, public 
notices, and the conduct of hearings. In a major departmen- 
tal initiative, the regulations also allowed outside sources 
and local government staff to provide technical assistance 
to citizen participants. 


Overall, the proposed regulations emphasized greater 
social and geographical targeting of citizen participation. 
However, despite the more detailed process requirements and 


31. Federal Register, vol, 39, no. 220 , Nov. 13, 1974 , 
p. 40136. 

32. Public Law 95-128, sec. 104(a)(6). 

33. Federal Register, vol. 42, no. 205 , Oct. 25 , 1977, 
p. 56467, sec. 570 . 303 (c) (vi) . 
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the introduction of a two-tier (communitywide and neighbor- 
hood) process, HUD did not specify a local citizen advisory 
structure . 

In issuing the final regulations on March 1, 1978, HUD 
reported that many public interest groups had recommended 
that citizen participation structures be required both at 
the neighborhood and community levels. HUD responded, "We 
believe the exact form of the citizen participation process 
is not critical; what is important is that the process meet 
prescribed standards. "34 other than specifying an August 1, 
1978, deadline for the local submission of written citizen 
participation plans to HUD, the final regulations generally 
reflected the original proposals. 


Economic Development 


In the area of program activities, Congress and HUD ex- 
panded the CDBG program to give more attention to the econom- 
ic development needs of many cities. 

The 1974 legislation cited the need for communities to 
expand economic opportunities but did not specxfrcally in- 
clude economic development as one 

jectives of the block grant program. 35 1977 amendments , 

however, added economic development as the eighth national 
oSjloti;e? and the section on eligible activities was ex- 
panded to cover such projects. 

th. 

permitting communities to undertake cirecr proper- 

ment activities, including (1) the im- 

ty, (2) the purchase, construction, ”“hase , con- 

industirial facilities, 

i„ .daition, 

grants to private or community-based group 


34. Federal Register, vol. 43, no. 41 
p. 8454. 

35. Public Law 93-383, sec. 101(c). 

36. Federal Register, Mar. 1, 1978, p 


Mar. 1 ^ 1978 , 


8444 , sec. 570.203. 
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economic development, including local development corpora- 
tions and small business investment corporations. Grants to 
such groups could include (1) technical assistance; (2) fi- 
nancial assistance, including working capital and funds for 
property acquisition; (3) assistcince to minority contractors 
and (4) the funding of economic development or neighborhood 
revitalization efforts not otherwise eligible for CDBG fund- 
ing. These new legislative provisions and regulations re- 
flected what had been occurring already in some communities. 


Conclusion 


The changes made in the third and fourth program years 
generally meant increased local accountability to HUD for 
meeting the program's national objectives. In part, these 
changes were the result of a new and active HUD emphasis on 
targeting policies, which were not stressed in the first 2 
years. They were also partly a result of the aging of the 
program— in the third and fourth years, more attention 
focused on what the program was accomplishing than in the 
first two years, when the primary emphasis had been getting 
the program started. 


37. 


Ibid., sec. 570.204. 



CHAPTER 3 


CDBG decisionmaking : 
INFLUENCE AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELAT 


This chapter examines CDBG decisionmaking and intergov-^ 

ernmental issues during the third s'J'i Lars have con- 

determine whether trends observed in ea . j-g and dynam- 

tinned, and to characterize the evolving structure ^an^ _ 

ics of CDBG decision processes as the prog 

A major goal of the CDBG program was ^^^P^^s^and^reduL 

cials at the center of ovL program decisions 

the discretionary power that HUD held ove p that 

under the categorical grant p would permit local 

less Federal regulation i^ore suitable to 

officials to design and ^as also hoped that 

diverse local needs and ^ * igcal chief executive 

centering program initiative . decisionmaking that 

would reduce the agencies rlspon- 

had existed among the many special-purpose agen.- 

sible for the categorical programs. 

The Brookings monitoring ^^Lndtd^decentrtliLLorhLi 
of the program found that the intended 

?ocal°actLs^%articularly . executive Ld^pro-™" 

inant influences ^^^-“^f^^^f/f^f^uence and Iraquent- 
grams as special g peripheral during the 

fLsrf?rarfif“he“programiits impact was more procedural 
than substantive. 

However, yetrtrat changtf both'the 

substlLranfSocess of the program. The 19 7 7 CDBG legis- 
SUDS-Cance auu ^ program and increased the 

formSla^SlScation to older, declining jurisdictions, there- 

bv raising the stakes for some local decisionmakers. In ad- 
by raising tne more emphasis to citizen partic- 

“■'“r " • 

^ wi-i non-Hi V t-he new HUD administration under Secretary 
prominently, t aggressive policy in overseeing program 

sSstLcfL make sure that local CDBG efforts met the national 
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ob3eGtxves of the legislation, particularly in targeting pro- 
gram benefits to lower income groups. These changing policy 
objectives resulted in new HUD operating procedures and regu- 
lations, which in turn increased HDD's role in local decision- 
making. 


These legislative and HUD policy changes alone could be 
expected to have important program consequences. An addition- 
al factor, however, also may have affected local decision proc- 
esses in the third and fourth program years — the influence of 
time Itself. The preparation of the annual CDBG application 
nas tended to be the focus of local and Federal deliberations 
concerning policy priorities and program allocations, and 
■cnere are some significant changes that might be expected to 
occur through the application process as the program progres- 
ses, even in the absence of shifts in the Federal administra- 
tion of the program. For example, local decisions are not 
necessarily made over again each year, but generally reflect 
continuing commitments. This continuity implies that the 
prospects for new approaches and proposals diminish after ear- 
y program choices are made. Programmatic continuities raise 
important process questions. For instance, do such continui- 
ties mean that decisions tend to become more "bureaucratized" 
and less closely managed by elected officials? If so, does 
tnis affect the responsiveness of elected officials to com- 
munity and citizen interests? Have neighborhood-based orga- 
nizations or other third parties become more sophisticated and 
more effective in making demands on the program? Do the 
structure and functioning of local citizen participation in 

program change as the program ages? This chapter 
ana the next discuss these questions. 

This chapter is divided into two sections. The first 
analyzes the relative influence of the major decisionmaking 
participants— local executive, local legislative, citizens, 

other key actors — on the content of local CDBG plans 
and programs. This analysis describes the general interplay 

influences and provides a framework for the 
more detailed analyses of intergovernmental and local deci- 
sion processes that follow. The second part analyzes inter- 
governmental processes, with particular emphasis on HUD- 
local relations and the issues that emerged. 


Major Influences on. CDBG Program Decisions 


lo assess tne relative distribution of influence among 
key actors in the CDBG decision process and changes in this 
distribution over time, field associates assigned "influence 
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points" to the various aotors in the 61 sample jurisdictions. 
They did this by estimating the relative | ° dividing 

ciri^en"i.rDrard°o?her?" ^;Sflori"buSucracy wa. included 
L-refthaf plrSirS^ti^Sn of r^SvHnl^^ 

of actor within a community; however, the scores cannot be 
used to compare the degree of influence between actors in 
different communities. 

our findings for the third and sported 

foffeffsffrarf^^nespfeTaffTegflafve and admin- 
istrative changes in the CDBG P^^^^^^^^^^he^distribution^ 

ffS'^fSlf^’^LocfflficiaL, primarily ;e 

Lintained their dominant ci^- 

influence declined somewhat as the relat influence 

izens and HUD increased. These sh decon- 

suggest a small but significant ocal actors 

flaf f freasfnSf Cortfnff les in CDBG decisionmaking. 


Leading Actors 


one way to distinguish the roles_^of jarious aotors^in^_ 

local CDBG tdina tefrs arf those having ' 

tors in each Leading actors are 

tEi“most influence points in leading actors, 

cases a jurisdiction may -iurisdictions in which 

Table 3-1 shows the number o P ^ actor as having the most 

field associates ranked each type of actor as naviuy 

(or sharing the most) influence on local CDBG decisions. 

The findings show that factors 

their influence from year to year. ^he iuris- 

continue to be the ^ influence^ appeared to drop dur- 

dictions, although executive influence appear 

ing the third in which local 

influence grew. The f^ence declined from 51 

executive actors f tHe jurisdictions in 

yeaf '/-spending .after 

i" frrfyfaf ^Sfeflecrrarf faff took office. 
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Nevertheless, the recent shifts in HUD policy and administra- 
tion have not significantly changed the overall balance of 
influence between local actors and HUD or altered the domi- 
nance of local executives. There was a small increase in the 
nurber of jurisdictions in which citizen participants were a 
leading influence, indicating that some of the decline in exe- 
cutive influence was associated with an increase in citizen 
influence. 


Table 3“1. Leading Actors in Defining Program Content 
(number of jurisdictions) 


Participant 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Executive 

51 

51 

46 

46 

Legislative 

6 

11 

11 

9 

Citizen 

8 

7 

9 

11 

HUD 

4 

4 

7 

9 

Other 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total jurisdictions^ 

61 

61 

61 

60 


cause of^tied'^rankSqs^^thus^ leading actor be- 

of jurisdictions. ® ^ <3° not add up to number 


clearer if we extSd\he°Sfinit-™° citizen influence is 
elude both the fiSt and f actors to in- 

actors who are tied for secondr'^tM 

nK>re inclusive analysis ITZVors thr. ^®^«^tion permits a 
Sion processes but played les^iLn ^ influenced local deci- 
EaOded definition o? roles. This ex- 

clearly domuint in all 4 yearl actors were 

quency (see table 3-2) - although with declinincr fre- 

citizens and HUD aL l^portanr^rti”- 9“^isdiotions in which 
ally, vxth the largest increatr °’-P“^® increased gradu- 
year. The data alL inScatf °?'=unring in the fourth 
legislative influence. ^ ®^^9ht trend toward declining 
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Table 3-2. Expanded Definition of Leading Actors in Defining 
Program Content 
(number of jurisdictions) 


Participant 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Executive 

55 

57 

52 

53 

Legislative 

16 

19 

17 

16 

Citizen 

18 

21 

23 

27 

HUD 

9 

10 

11 

. 15 

Other 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Total jurisdictions^ 

61 

61 

61 

60 


Source: Field research data. 


^Jurisdictions may have more than one leading actor; 
thus, columns do not add up to total jurisdictions. 


Analysis of leading actors by type o^.^^^isdiction (cen- 
pities satellite cities, urban counties, and nonmetro 

the third and ? i of the 22 suburban juris- 

HUD was a leading actor ^ a leading in- 

diotions; by the Y®, 'f the jurisdictions (four sat- 

fluence in nearly counties) . Similarly, HUD'e 

ellite cities and three steadily increased in rela- 

presance as a leading actor measured by the Brookings 

tively affluent gurisdiction ^ ® ™ jurisdictions below the 

urban conditions index. In tne :>u j 


T^^^dex i^,f-jfpopuraUofcLfgl'"o?"a 

age of housing, poverty, ^ al., n^centralizing Com_ 

complete discussion, ® 2. The index is computed as 

munitv Development, c p 

(Continued) 
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standardized index mean (the affluent jurisdictions), HUD was 
a leading influence in 3 jurisdictions during the first year 
but in 10 jurisdictions by the fourth year. In the 31 dis- 
tressed jurisdictions (those above the standardized index 
mean), the increase in HUD influence was less, from 3 juris- 
dictions in the first year to 6 in the fourth year. These 
initial data suggest that HUD*s expanded influence in local 
CDBG processes was more evident in suburban and better-off 
jurisdictions 4 This overall finding is further supported in 
the _ following analyses of HUD's expanding relationships with 
recipient conufiunities and its influence in specific issue 
areas, particularly targeting. 


Intergovernmental Dynamics; HUD Role and Influence 


The shifts in HUD policy that occurred in the third and 
fourth program years can best be described as a modified form 
of decentralization to achieve greater balance between local 
initiative and the Federal monitoring role in CDBG decision- 
making, Before the shift, decisions about CDBG spending were 
made in two stages: Local governments formulated their plans, 
fit HUD reviewed those plans on technical and legal criteria, 
un shift, decisions were made in three stages: First 

HuD defines program objectives; then local decisionmakers es- 
taoiisn priorities and formulate programs within the HUD 
guidelines; and finally, HUD reviews the local application to 
It appropriately interprets the national program 
goals. This process means that HUD field offices take a more 
active role in dealing with local officials on both strategy 
and program issues, a topic discussed later in this chapter, 
but It also retains the advantages of decentralization and 
ocal program flexibility. This change is not a step back to 
categorical grants because local jurisdictions still have 


(Continued) 


Percentage poverty 
Mean percentage poverty 


Percentage pre"194Q housing 
Mean percentage pre-1940 housing 


10 0 percentage of population chan ge 
100 + median percentage of population change 

cih-i riel'll! if version Of the index is used to show interrelation- 

individual city and all entitlement cities, 
be droDusd the denominators for all factors can 

rLk^ng^of constants) without changing the 
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This section will focus on the type and ‘direction of tn- 
teracSoL between HUD field officials and local recxp.ents. 


Definitions 

„e use two terns in our analysis of HUD^s involvement in 
the CDBG decision process: role and influenc 

Role means the sum of ™D ' s involvement i"^the 

tion, processing, and ° informal interaction with 

role can include such activities a issues; formal 

localities on ®^^?^^‘^sibmission, processing, and "red 

interactions of applicatio i-nrina to assess local 

^c?i;iti^ran^1erf|lrceV|fHU0 a^ speci- 

fic decisions or actions on tne par 

influence is a Participant's ability to^alter^or^.ain- 
tain policy <litection according to^h ^^'^ina^rectly . For 

influence may be influLce by resolving issues 

example, HUD exercises direct intlu g^ictions exercise 

raised w^^'^ J'°®®^p^^?3„^they dLign’ programs in accordance 
indirect influence when tney „„„= The influence 

with HUD °t>jectives to avoid rai inf luence. The 

point data ^°^^_tatioL between HUD and local govern- 

ss-!=°i s;r«roiTiJfc“s»D . 

using these two hetts en^expLding ^ 

foS’S'tS toT.f*c;.n~;S=‘»d ^ £.ve e„tcl..d gteetet 
pSram influence during this period. 


hud's Expanding Role 

we asked field associates decreased 

tions to assess whether vtaars Their responses indi- 

in the third and fourth P^°9^^i^ almost half of the juris- 
cated that HUD'S role e^^Pa^ded in al t fourth 

dictions in the third year all types of 

year (table ^g^hat greater expansion of HUD'S 

jurisdictions, with a som 9 third year. The asso- 

role in suburban larisdictions hUD's role 

dates' comments to the issue of program 

in the suburbs was “^^en related to t 

benefits to low- and in central cities, 

year, HUD's role grew somewhat more 
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Table 3-3. HUD's Role in the 

of Jurisdiction 

(number of jurisdictions) 

CDBG Process 

in Year 3, 

by Type 


Total 

juris- 

Jurisdictions in which 

HUD played a — 


Expanding 

Stable 

Decreasing 

Characteristic 

dictions 

role 

role 

role 

All jurisdictions 

Type of juris- 
diction 

61 

27 

28 

6 

Central cities 

30 

14 

13 

3 

Suburban juris- 

dictions 

12 

12 

i 

2 

Satellite cities 

12 

6 

4 

2 

Urban counties 

10 

6 

4 

0 

Nonmetropolitan 

Categorical program 
experience 

9 

1 

7 

1 

Urban renewal and 

model cities 

Urban renewal or 

24 

11 

12 

1 

model cities 

18 

9. 

7 

2 

Neither 

Urban conditions 
index 

19 

7 

9 

3 

Below 100 (rela- 

tively affluent) 

Above 100 (rela- 

30 

14 

12 

4 

tively distressed) 

31 

13 

16 

2 


Source: Field research data. 
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Table 3-4. HUD ' s Role in the CDBG Proceaa in Year 4 , by Type 

of Jurisdiction 
(number of jurisdictions) 




Jurisdictions 

in which 

hud played a — 

Total 

juris- 

Characteristic dictions 

Expanding 

role 

Stable 

role 

I>acreasing 

role 

All jurisdictions 

59^ 

31 

18 

10 

Type of juris- 
di ction 





Central cities 

29 

16 

9 

4 

Suburban juris- 
dictions 


12 

S 

4 

Satellite cities 12 
Urban counties 10 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Nonmetropolitan 

8 

3 

3 

2 

Cateqorical proqram 
experience 





Urban renewal and 
model cities 

23 

15 

5 

3 

Urban renewal or 
model cities 

18 

8 

7 

3 

Neither 

18 

8 

6 

4 

Urban conditions 
index 





Below 100 (rela- 
tively affluent) 30 

12 

, 14 

4 

Above 100 

(relative ly 
distressed) 

29 

19 

4 

6 


Source: Field research data. 


. ^ -HI aaa racaiv® CE©Q fBonay in the 

a. Pulaski County, 111.# did . b»en approved at 

fourth year. Chicago's application had not b^n^pptovad 

the time the data were collected, so it ' 

assess HUD'S role in the fourth year in that city.. 
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Until the fourth year, HUD's role was roughly the same 
in jurisdictions that had experience with categorical pro- 

"ot. Then HUD's role began to 

newal^and experience in both urban re- 

cateLnlT titles programs. This suggests that as many 
categorical programs continued to phase down (see chapter 5) 

the position to play a more important role iA 

the activities that replaced them. 

resuir^^^n^th^^/^^^r distress showed a different 

a" fourth year, EIUD's role grew rapidly in the 

of thf relative may have bLn Le reLlt 

or the relatively limited HOD role in more distressed iuris- 

lafbetlen ^ cons^Sr^ble'over- 

trLs experience and community dis- 

tress, and the two partly reflect each other Thiq nvf^-rian 

ci^ierin^the expanded role in central 

Cities in the fourth year because the central cities in the 

sample are _ disproportionately more distressed and have the 
most experience with categorical grants. 

ablv forms and varied consider- 

is L exlp^“ " diction. Dade County, Fla., 


Capsul e 3-1. Dade County, Fla . 

HUD area‘'of?E',,!^® relationship between Dade County and the 

s £~ lii 

qno« +. u feelings and in which major policy is- 

emerged 

"""" "" HUD"\as tendefto make the 

in whhS ^SL™nS^ i^Posf fuit\:i^L?e?p\^^?^^i:L^oi^Ae-"^ 

officI^?runL"r^Ln^L^f?:Lonln"^1i°?^^ itn^Sn^r^ciaf ^ 

services with physical development activities, thus far the 
restrictions have affected only a few targe^Arear But 
there are Indications that the^area offici is beglAninf to 
take a more active role in interpreting and enfoLing the 
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regulations. If so, HUI>-county relations and the county's 
CDBG efforts may change in the years ahead. 

AS might be expected, in several e^se^in^ 

Dandina role in the local CDBG process meant an 
?he stringency of the agency 's monitoring jev-ew proc^^_ 

ses and therefore an increase in the red tape ana 
tion requirements. In a substantial majority of the j 
dictions (47 of 61) , local °“tcials saw notable ^"creases 
in red tape since the second year. For 

plication forms called for a 3-year planning horizon, loc 
ities needed to supply supplemental '?°?“™®^tation to meet mor 
freauent HUD challenges to local decisions (such as document 
ino^the targeting of particular activities to lower income 
grLS?; and! in^some cases, HDD requested more detailed ^ 
progress reporting so that it could prog (^ffj^cials 

expenditure rates were lagging behind, ^^ny ° 

viLed the increased paperwork as productive, however, 
cause it aided local agencies in planning and monitori g 
their own CDBG efforts more effectively. 

in many instances , HUD' ? ®^P“ding role 
maS!! proceLraror'info^SionJl. in those cases in- 

major influence on program content. lixusrra 
Sioux City, Iowa, and San Jose, Calit. 


Capsule 3-2. Siou x City, IQV^ 

Signs of discontent among, local 

officials indicated some <^®teri oration stemming from a 

tionship with the Omaha area ^ and compliance 

step-up in HUD'S involvement ^^^Ptocedural and 

matters. Before March 1978, HUD tieia repr 
^°-t^ ?re^ciran avera^grr/t!;Le monthly 

may lead to some decentralization of authority, t 

to be no real fear that local control and 

threatened with regard to substantive issues or poi y 

program content. 
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Capsule 3-3. San Jose, Calif. 


Relations between HUD and San Jose have been generally 

^ program. sln 

Jose s management capacity and extensive experience in deal- 
ing with Federal grants are known to HUD. Nevertheless 
there is inevitable tension between HUD and the city. Al- 

disagreements over the funding of certain service 
programs have been resolved, there continue to be local com- 
shffH^ ever-increasing red tape and nebulous, 

?o^ monitoring 

role in the block grant programs. 


Another factor that accounts for an expanding HUD role 
in some 3urisdictions is the part played by third parties L 
appealing local program decisions to HDD. In several cases 

tionf groups, public interlsrLganfza- 

regis^ered S^^anizatxons representing minority interests— 

on somf iLuefit hT intervened 

AltSh thrintr^^ff previously left to local governments. 

partv^r ^ ® so much as the third 

P rty s. It resulted in the expansion of HDD's role as a me- 

The followinrcanri community organizations, 

me following capsules are examples of this role. 


Capsule 3-4. New York City 


use of CDBC fnn^= Sanitation forces and to proposa^the 

he!p°L?ance'thf c^?y?fbuger""citfzeL'""""°^" 

their case on the^act'thaf Lf^h'oL^Ior oonkltuSd\"""" 

CDBriIgislatiL°^ Se "^f^V^enance of effort" clause in the 
HDD area of f i cs m ® proposal was rejected by the 

to seek a wfive; oftte Washington 

turned down! 

to permit the citr^o auLatrs!f m!?! ? ^Itimately agree 

safety programs. ^tlocate $15 million for health and 
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Capsule 3-5. Chicago 

In the third year, the HUD area office began to review 
Chicago s application and performance more stringently than 
in the first 2 years. ^ In part, it was prodded into doing so 
by a series of complaints filed by neighborhood organizations 
and public interest groups, which had criticized the city for 
falling to implement its HAP^s and for inadequate performance 
on Its housing rehabilitation programs. Other complaints in- 
volved the city's intention to carry out housing demolition 
in two neighborhoods scheduled for urban renewal activities. 

A HUD review was initiated, and the area office placed condi- 
tions on the third-year grant, which required the city to im- 
prove performance on housing programs and submit progress re- 
ports on a quarterly basis. HUD also required the city to 
provide further justification for carrying out one of its re- 
newal projects; the city later dropped the project from its 
third-year program. As the city prepared its fourth-year ap- 
plication, citizens' groups renewed their challenges to the 
city's performance, and HUD considered placing additional 
conditions on the fourth-year grant. 


In summary, HUD's role increased substantially in many 
ways in both the third and fourth program years, particularly 
in the fourth year. The greatest expansion in the fourth 
year took place in the more distressed central cities that 
had considerable experience in urban renewal and model cit- 
ies. The expanded HUD role in these jurisdictions was prob- 
ably a result of the relatively limited HUD role in the early 
years of the program. In the third and fourth years, HUD’s 
role also expanded considerably in suburban jurisdictions; in 
part, this was linked to HUD's policy emphasis on targeting. 


HUD's Overall Influence 


The next question in our discussion is: To what extent 
did HUD's expanded role mean more influence? We discussed 
overall HUD influence on program content in terms of HUD as a 
leading actor {table 3-2). We noted that HUD's influence 
relative to other actors had increased most noticeably in the 
fourth year, although HUD was still secondary to local par- 
ticipants. Houston is an example of an area in which an in- 
creased HUD role also meant increased HUD influence. 
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Capsule 3-6. Houston 


A major shift in HUD- local relations took place during 
the third and fourth years, with HUD playing a significantly 
stronger role in the planning and implementation of local 
CDBG activities. HUD site visits became more frequent and 
thorough in accordance with the "substantive monitoring" man- 
date, and the agency succeeded in vetoing a third-year proj- 
ect that served an upper income area and in chipping away a 
few upper income areas at the fringes of the city's map of 
CDBG target areas. As a result of the new HUD regulations, 
Houston s fourth-year application shifted toward more concen- 
trated neighborhood improvement efforts, unlike the earlier 
pattern of small-scale, dispersed development activities 
spread across the massive target areas defined by the city in 
the first year. The growth of HUD's influence over the CDBG 
program seems to be a result of two factors. First, the 
agency I s new "hands-on" policy, particularly with regard to 
targeting, has led the city to more coherent, longer range 
planning at the neighborhood level. Second, the city's poor 
implementation record and low expenditure rates resulted in 
HUD warnings about possible cuts in future block grants and 
made the city more compliant in responding to HUD directives 
and suggestions. 


Another way to view overall HUD influence is to deter- 
mine Its impact on local programs. For this analysis, field 
associates were asked to characterize HUD’s influence on pro- 
gram content as absolute, major, minor, or no influence. 

This measure is different from the leading actor dimension; 
instead of ranking an actor’s relative influence, it assesses 
the importance of the actor's impact . For example, although 
an actor may be ranked second in influence, he or she may be 
tar behind the leading actor in influence points and thus may 
nave only a minor impact on program content. 


A third dimension of HUD influence is the Department's 
impact on specific issue areas. This issue analysis is .the 
subject of the next section. 


Tables 3-5 and 3 6 are based on field associates' judg- 
ments on the degree of HUD influence on program content and 
show a pattern of relative stability of HUD influence in the 
third and fourth years. The data show less HUD influence 
over program content in central cities, in jurisdictions with 

distressed jurisdictions. 
In the fourth year, however, there were slight movements to- 
ward more HUD influence in all of these categories of com- 
munities. 
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Table 3-5. HUD Influence Over Program Content in Year 3 , 
by Type of Jurisdiction 
(number of jurisdictions) 


Jurisdictions in which 
HUD influence was — 


dictions 

Absolute 

Major 

Minor 

None 

All jurisdictions 

61 

1 

16 

37 

7 

Type of juris- 
diction 

Central cities 

30 

0 

3 

22 

5 

Suburban juris- 
dictions 

22 

0 

10 

11 

1 

Satellite cities 

12 

0 

5 

6 

1 

Urban counties 

10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

Nonmetropolitan 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Categorical program 
experience 

Urban renewal and 
model cities 

24 

0 

2 

18 

4 

Urban renewal or 
model cities 

18 

0 

6 

10 

2 

Neither 

19 

1 

8 

9 

1 

Urban conditions 
index 

Below 100 (rela- 
tively affluent) 

30 

1 

12 

16 

1 

Above 100 

(relatively 

distressed) 

31 

0 

4 

21 

6 


Source: Field research data. 
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Table 3-6* HUD Influance Over Program Content in Year 4, 
by Typo of Juriidiction 
(number of jurisdictions) 


Total 

juria- 

dictiona 

Jurisdictions 
HUD influence 

Absolute Major 

in which 
was-- 

Minor 

None 

All jurisdictions 

58* 

1 

16 

36 

5 

Type of juris- 
diction 

Central cities 

29 

1 

4 

20 

4 

Suburban juris- 
dictions 

21 

0 

a 

12 

1 

Satellite cities 

12 

0 

4 

7 

1 

Urban counties 

9 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Nonmetropolitan > 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Cateoforical proerram 

experience 

Urban renewal and 

23 

0 

4 

16 

3 

model cities 

Urban renewal or 
model cities 

18 

1 

4 

12 

1 

Neither 

17 

0 

8 

8 

1 

Urban conditions 

index 

Below 100 (rela- 
tively affluent) 

29 

0 

10 

18 

1 

Above 100 
i (relatively 
distressed) 

29 

1 

6 

18 

4 


Sourcoi Field research data. 


a. Pulaski County, 111. , did not receive* CDBG funds in 
the fourth year. Cook County and Chicago were not included 
because HUD processing of the fourth-year application was not 
complete at the time of the field research. 
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In both the third and fourth years, major agency influ- 
ence was particularly striking in suburban jurisdictions — 
satellite cities and urban counties. In the third year, as- 
sociates reported that almost half of the suburban jurisdic- 
tions manifested major HUD influence, compared with only 
about 10 percent of the central cities in the sample. In 
the fourth year, a slight shift occurred? the number of sub- 
urban jurisdictions showing major HUD influence declined from 
10 to 8, and the number of central cities where HUD had major 
influence increased from 3 to 4, Despite this small shift, 
the pattern of greater HUD influence in suburban jurisdic- 
tions continued. The pattern of a stronger HUD role in sub- 
urban jurisdictions is reinforced in the analysis of issues 
in the next section of this chapter. 

In the previous section, the data showed a substantial 
expansion in HUD's role in the third and fourth years. The 
data in this section indicate that the expanded HUD role was 
not always accompanied by an increase in overall HUD influ- 
ence, In both the third and fourth years, HUD was an abso- 
lute or major influence on program content in 17 jurisdic- 
tions, primarily suburban communities. This compares with 16 
jurisdictions in the first 2 program years. In the remaining 
jurisdictions, although KUD had only minor or no influence 
over program content, its role nevertheless expanded in 18 
communities in the third year and 19 in the fourth year. 

Taking the factors of role and influence together, HUD 
was a major influence or increased its role in the formula- 
tion of programs in about 60 percent of the jurisdictions 
each year. 


Analysis of HUD-Local Issues 


We have just seen that the decentralization goal of the 
CDBG program was maintained in the third and fourth years, 
even though HUD increased its interaction with local govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, there have been some important changes 
in HUD involvement in local programs. These changes are re- 
flected by the impact of HUD influence in particular policy 
areas, primarily in its targeting policies, discussed in 
chapter 2. In this section we will analyze these changes in 
HUD-local relations by examining how HUD and local govern- 
ments resolved specific issues. 


Issue in this analysis means an item of 
tween HUD and the locality that either party 
solve. Issues may be resolved either by one 


disagreement be 
is trying to re 
party agreeing 
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to the other's view (willingly or unwillingly) or through a 
comproinise. A HUD request for information concerning the in- 
come groups that will benefit from a given program activity 
is not an issue; however, HUD's objection, on whatever 
grounds, to an activity proposed by local officials would be 
an issue because it represents a disagreement that HUD wants 
to resolve in its favor. 

Our report on the program's second year classified the 
issues that emerged between HUD and recipient localities dur- 
ing CDBG decisionmaking and implementation. 2 v?e have kept 
the basic framework used in that report, but because of some 
changes in issue coding for this report we could not develop 
completely comparable data. Nevertheless, we can compare the 
general trends of the major issue categories. 

HUD- local issues are divided into two major classifica- 
tions; substantive issues and procedural issues . 

Substantive issues include the following categories : 

• Strategy issues deal with a mix of program activi- 
ties and the ways in which benefits are distributed 
as a result of the overall allocation of CDBG funds 
to program activities. 

• Program^ issues concern the definition and eligibility 
of specific activities of a jurisdiction's CDBG plan 
without reference to broader strategies or the tar- 
geting of benefits. 

For example, whether to allocate 2*0 percent of a community's 
block grant to social services is a strategy issue; whether 
housing counseling is an eligible social service is a pro- 
grammatic issue. Both, however, are substantive issues. 

Procedural issues include the following categories: 

• Compliance issues involve local conformity with fed- 
erally prescribed procedures and mandates, such as 
equal opportunity, environmental protection, Davis- 
Bacon wage provisions, and citizen participation. 

• Administrative/technical issues involve a variety of 
issues related to local management of CDBG program 
efforts, such as record-keeping, contractual proce- 
dures, staff capabilities, accuracy and salience of 


2. See Domrael et al., Decentralizing Community Develoo- 
ment , chapter 3. 
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data and information used at the local level, the 
quality and content of submissions to HUD, and re- 
ports on program performance. 

• Rate of expenditure/execution issues were included 
as administrative issues in previous Brookings re- 
ports but are now separated because of the apparent 
importance of this issue as the CDBG program contin- 
ues. This issue relates to HUD-local differences 
concerning the speed with which planned CDBG activ- 
ities are carried out by local government. Chap- 
ter 8 analyzes this aspect of current CDBG execution 
efforts . 


Strategy Issues 


Table 3-7 shows the types of HUD-local issues that be- 
came apparent during the third and fourth years, the number 
of jurisdictions in which each issue emerged, and the program 
stage (application or implementation) at which the issues 
tended to occur. 

Overall, we found that, in the third and fourth years, 
strategy issues were the principal focus of HUD-local in- 
volvements. In the second program year, by contrast, compli- 
ance issues had dominated the intergovernmental scene. 
Strategy issues received HUD and local attention in nearly 
all of the sample localities — 53 of 61 jurisdictions — during 
the third and fourth years. Program issues, compliance is- 
sues, and administrative or implementation issues emerged in 
fewer jurisdictions. 


Capsule 3-7. Cook County, 111 . 

Pursuant to the Embry memo of April 1977 the 
area office played a more active role in examining 
tent of the county's third-year program. During t. 
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Table 3-7. Number of Jurisdictions in Which HUD-Local Issues 
Occurred, by Type of Issue and the Program Stage at Which 
the Issues Emerged 


Year 3 Year 4 


Type of Issue 

Total 

Appli- 

cation 

Implemen- 

tation 

Appli- 

cation 

Implemen 

tation 

Strategy issues 


45 


M 

11 

Social targeting 

44 

31 

12 

33 

7 

Housing related 

28 

13 

6 

20 

4 

Development 

activities 

33 

26 

9 

17 

4 

Geographic tar- 

geting 

33 

18 

10 

24 

5 

Housing related 

11 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Development 

activities 

30 

13 

8 

23 

4 

Other strategy 

30 

17 

13 

18 

7 

Housing related 

22 

16 

9 

11 

6 

Deve iopment 

activities 

14 

5 

4 

11 

2 

Program issues 

34 

22 

ii 

15 

3 

Housing related 

12 

6 

4 

4 

0 

Physical develop- 

ment 

15 

8 

5 

7 

2 

Public social 

services 

10 

5 

3 

3 

1 

Other 

10 

5 

3 

3 

1 
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Table 3-7. Number of Jurisdictions in V'Jhich HUD-Local Issues 
Occurred, by Type of Issue and the Program Stage at Which 
the Issues Emerged (continued) 




Year 3 

Year 4 

Type of Issue 

Total 

Appli- 

cation 

Implemen- 

tation 

Appli- 

cation 

Implemen- 

tation 

Compliance issues 

li 

11 

27 

11 

6 

Equal opportunity 

28 

6 

18 

8 

4 

Environmental 

13 

3 

10 

4 

1 

Citizen parti- 
cipation 

11 

3 

4 

4 

0 

Davis-Bacon 

8 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Other 

8 

3 

5 

2 

2 

Administrative 

issues 


11 


15 

4 

Rate of expenditure 

11 

_9 


_5 

_5 

Total jurisdic- 
tions 

61 

61 

61 

60 

60 


Source: Field research data. 


Note: Each figure represents the number of jurisdictions in 

which a particular type of issue occurred at a partic- 
ular stage of the program. Numbers in columns do not 
total because of overlap among categories. 
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preparation phase of the third-year application, the HUD^ 
field representative informed the county executive's admin- 
istrative assistant in charge of the CDBG program that the 
county would have to make sure that its third-year program 
was primarily targeted to benefit low- and moderate-income 
persons. The county responded by ranking its communities 
according to the proportion of lower-income households in 
each community; any municipality in which the proportion ex- 
ceeded the countywide average of 24 percent was designated 
as eligible for priority funding. Fifty-one of 10 6 cooper- 
ating municipalities were so classified. The county staff 
estimated that these municipalities received about 80 per- 
cent of the total county entitlement for the third year. 

The assumption was that these communities would target funds 
to their poorer neighborhoods. In the fourth year, the 
county targeted its CDBG resources toward low- and moderate- 
income groups to an even greater extent, partly at HUD's 
prodding and partly on its own initiative. County officials 
had perceived themselves heading in this direction in any 
case, preferring a slow and cautious approach that would not 
politically offend upper income groups. But it was clear 
that the timetable for targeting benefits was pushed forward 
by the area office's interpretation and application of the 
Embry memo and the March 1978 regulations. 


In some instances, HUD's influence during the third and 
fourth years was more a continuation of earlier HUD-local 
issues concerning social targeting than a reflection of 
changing positions by area office officials. In such cases, 
the new policies from Washington tended either to reinforce 
agreements already reached between HUD field officials and 
local decisionmakers or to give new leverage to HUD area of- 
ficials who had been unsuccessful in influencing the local 
targeting of program benefits. Greece, N.Y., and Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., are examples of each of these kinds of situa- 
tions , 


Capsule 3-8, Greece, N.Y. 

Greece-HUD relations was evident by 

throMoh continued virtually unchanged 

through the fourth-year application process. HUD continued 

tLoetloBG funds''?o^^^^ growing, affluent satellite city to 
target CDBG funds to lower income residents. Althouah 

Greece s major priorities called for general develooLnt 
projects to accommodate its rapid growth, sincrthe^secLd 
program year the city has allocated its CDBG funds toward a 
strategy of neighborhood conservation in its nirio-r 
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was ^ due largely to the influence of HUD and has brought town 
officials to the point where housing rehabilitation is auto- 
matically funded each year at about 20 percent of the enti- 
tlement, and related park and neighborhood improvements are 
targeted to the older sections of town. 


Capsule 3-9. Scottsdale, Ariz . 

Scottsdale and HUD are old adversaries, at least since 
the beginning of CDBG, over the question of the city's role 
in regional housing efforts for lower income families and the 
use of CDBG funds to benefit low- and moderate-income resi- 
dents. Given the city's newness and affluence, it is not 
surprising that it has had some difficulty finding acceptable 
targets for expenditure. In the first 2 years, the city al 
located most of its funds to citywide capital improvements 
and to parks and recreation activities. In the third year, 
the HUD area office disallowed over $800,000 of expenditures 
about 45 percent of the block grant— that had been allocated 
to capital improvements in the most affluent parts of 
city.^ Scottsdale officials contended that HUD was xnterfer- 
ir»a with the city's decisionmaking authority under the blocK 
grllnt legls!ation and carried their fight to Washington by 
Lbillzing the Arizona °°ngressional delegation^ The c ty 
•Fa-ilpd in its attempt to reassert its own priorities. 
secretary Harris denied the appeal, and the city was forced 

to reprogram the funds to its had iust 

mldiln income levels^t^determine censur® 

“tifo^f w^ofl^a^e be^nuglble^ As , 

relations between ®”th-Year application has 

appear to have eased^ The f ap_ 

stronger targeting than the p problems. But, as one 

proved by the area ?Both HUD and the city 

city official described the ^ „e both learned 

were bloodied in the third-year battle, 

something from it." 

Many social targeting i-"-i“"r 3 :rsSncrrian WAP) 
with the local formulation of h ^ for housing assis 

goals and the types of ^°"®®^°gg|ntiy^concerned the local 
Lnoe. The HAP issue most over housing f°t 

preference for housing for . , j-^fftv" issues that HUp s 
families-the kinds of :Pt°P°ttxonality jurisdictions 

March 1978 regulations formally auar 
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allocated a much larger share of housing assistance to el- 
derly households than their proportion of the housing-needy 
population suggested, while providing proportionately less 
assistance for nonelderly households that included larger 
families with children. Frequently, the local preference 
was related to the political problems associated with de- 
veloping housing opportunities for families with children, 
particularly in the case of minority households. By con- 
trast, elderly housing assistance was more popular and far 
less controversial. The following capsule illustrates this 
point. 


Capsule 3-10. Huntington Beach, Calif . 

The major issue in this locality concerned the housing 
component of the CDBG program and specifically the HAP. HUD 
called in the city*s CDBG staff and requested that they re- 
vise their fourth-year HAP goals; HUD then mandated the HAP 
goals to the staff. HUD contended that the original HAP 
goals overemphasized "affordable" housing for the elderly and 
underemphasized housing opportunities for low- and moderate- 
income families , Local officials viewed HDD's revisions as 
unrealistic, believing that they were being put into a posi- 
tion of being unable to implement the revised goals. Both 
the HUD and local perceptions have some validity. Data gath- 
ered by HUD and the State clearinghouse confirm that the 
needs for housing assistance among lower income families had 
not been adequately or equitably addressed in local HAP 
plans. _ But local political forces were alined in the oppo- 
site direction. Senior citizens in Huntington Beach were a 
well-organized, potent political force who made their de- 
mands known to the CDBG staff and to local elected offi- 
cials, particularly in the area of housing. Local officials 
perceived that poor and minority residents were not orga- 
nized as a local pressure group. These local perceptions 
were in turn reflected in the local HAP decisions. , 


_ The field reports also showed that HDD's involvement in 
social targeting issues varied among the different types of 
jurisdictions. Problems with social targeting tended to oc- 
cur more frequently in suburban jurisdictions (satellite 
cities and urban counties) than in central cities (table 
■3 a). Nearly all suburban jurisdictions (19 of 22) had an 

distribution of program benefits, 
whereas the same issue arose in two-thirds (21 of 30) of the 
central cities. 
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Table 3-8, Number of Jurisdictions in Which Intergovernmental 
Issues Occurred During Years 3 and 4, by Type of Issue and 
Jurisdiction 



Total 

years 


Type of 

i ur is diction 



Central 

Satellite Urban 

Nonmetro- 

Type of involvement 

3, 4 

cities 

cities 

counties 

politan 

Strategy issues 

52 

26 

11 


-1 

Social targeting 

ii 

21 

10 

_9 

_4 

Housing related 

28 

13 

7 

6 

2 

Nonhousing 

activities 

33 

15 

8 

7 

3 

Geographic tar- 
geting 

33 


_3 

-1 

_5 

Housing related 

11 

4 

1 

5 

1 

Nonhousing 

activities 

30 

15 

5 

5 

5 

Other strategy 
issues 

30 

14 

_6 

J_ 


Housing related 

22 

10 

4 

5 

3 

Nonhousing 

activities 

14 

8 

3 

3 

0 

Program issues 

34 

17 


__6 

_3 

Housing 

12 

4 

3 

4 

1 

Physical develop- 
ment 

15 

9 

3 

2 

1 

Public/social 

service 

15 

8 

4 

1 

2 

Other 

10 

7 

3 

0 

0 
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Table 3-8. Number of Jurisdictions in Which Intergovernmental 
Issues Occurred During Years 3 and 4, by Type of Issue and 
Jurisdiction (continued) 



Total 
years 
3, 4 


Type of 

jurisdiction 


Type of involvement 

Central 

cities 

Satellite Urban 

cities counties 

Nonmetro- 

politan 

Compliance issues 

38 

20 

5 

7 

6 



• 



Equal opportunity 

28 

15 

4 

4 

5 

Environmental 

clearance 

13 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Citizen partici- 

pation 

11 

6 

2 

2 

1 

Davis-Bacon 

8 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Other 

8 

4 

1 

3 

0 

Administrative 

issues 

39 

21 

_9 


_3 

Rate of expenditure 

iZ 

IX 

_2 

__3 

_2 

Total jurisdic" 

tions 

61 

30 

12 

— *i — ■■■ 

10 

9 


Source: Field research data. 


Note: Each figure in the table represents the number of juris- 
dictions in which a particular type of issue occurred at 
a particular stage of the program. Numbers in columns 
do not total because of overlap among categories. 
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Geographic Targeting Issues . Geographic targeting is- 
sues occurred more frequently during the fourth-year applica- 
tion stage with the introduction of the neighborhood strategy 
area (NSA) concept in the March 1978 HUD regulations. Under 
the new regulations, localities are expected to concentrate 
CDBG investments in areas they designate as NSA's, These 
provisions required some jurisdictions to change earlier dis- 
tribution patterns of CDBG-funded programs that had dispersed 
activities across many neighborhoods. In particular, HUD 
field offices questioned several "free-standing" service pro- 
grams — frequently carried over from the model cities program 
or activities started under CDBG to provide communitywide 
services — to assure that the purpose of such services was 
primarily to support physical improvement activities in the 
NSA's. The capsule of Dade County, Pla. , presented earlier 
in this section illustrates this issue. Similarly, the ear- 
lier capsule on Houston shows HUD' s influence in promoting 
more neighborhood-concentrated programs , although at a cost 
to some areas outside the designated NSA's that had antici- 
pated specific projects. The Minneapolis capsule below il- 
lustrates detailed interactions between HUD and localities 
concerning geographic targeting. 


capsule 3-11. Minneapolis 

The NSA requirements in the fourth-year application 
caused several problems with the city's earlier social serv- 
ices strategy and made services a major HUD-local issue. Tne 
HUD area office required that CDBG-funded public service ac- 
tivities serve primarily the residents of NSA s 
development activities were being concentrated. To make the 
transition from a much broader system of services, 

hood. .. NSA's, but ““ SShln 

'rSfSu'SLrdiStlSd! su-i.?!."™ ■;;; “d.?w'.S; 

terim areas would ^/^e^e^rwere concerned that the re- 

HUD criteria. Local staff ® the elaborate de- 
programing effort the fourth-year application 

oisionmaking structure up for the tour ^ 

or risk incurring the wrath ^he crttzens. 

cussions followed, involving H , ^ggtricted services to 
council. A compromise resulted that ^^^^rict^ _ develop- 

approved interim NSA s and P®™! n Y^P Y^ major con- 

ment activities in ^he^sp ^ service programs 

sequences was that a numner ui. j 
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funded by CDBG — such as day care and the Age and Opportunity 
Center--were restricted to residents of the NSA's, The issue 
was expected to recur in the fifth program year. 


Geographic targeting was an issue in about half of all 
types of jurisdictions, whether they were central cities, sub- 
urban jurisdictions, or nonmetropolitan communities (table 3-8) 

Other Strategy Issues . Among other strategy issues that 
emerged between HUD and localities , the relationship between 
housing strategies and local community development approaches 
assumed the greatest prominence. As shown in table 3-8, 
strategy concerns related to physical development activities, 
service programs, and other nonhousing activities were less 
frequent and more varied, and had no clear pattern among the 
sample jurisdictions. 

Although housing-related issues declined between the 
third and fourth years, they have been a source of concern 
between HUD and localities. The basic housing questions 
raised in these HUD-local involvements fall into several spe- 
cific areas. 

Attempts to stimulate lagging local- interest in address- 
ing lower income housing needs through appropriate CDBG-HAP 
strategies received the most consistent attention. This was 
the case in 8 of the 22 jurisdictions in which housing- 
related strategies were a source of disagreement between HUD 
and localities; 6 of the 8 jurisdictions were suburban com- 
munities. In these cases, the issue was whether any effort 
was being made in housing as part of an overall CDBG strat- 
egy, rather than the targeting of housing benefits per se. 

In Orange County, Calif. , market obstacles reinforced local 
reluctance to take up housing issues; in Mt. Vernon, N.Y./ 
the issue concerned the extent to which housing priorities 
should take precedence over other development priorities . 


Capsule 3-12. Orange County, Calif . 

_ HUD registered its dissatisfaction with the county's in- 
ability to move forward in providing housing for low- and 
moderate- income families. County officials maintained that 
the CDBG program was understaffed and particularly lacked 
people with housing specialist skills. Land and property 
values in Orange County have skyrocketed in recent years; 
demand for upper income housing has been high despite rising 
construction costs; and developers have little incentive to 
build units appropriate for lower income households, whether 
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they are renters or buyers. In addition, there has been re- 
sistance on the part of some cooperating cities to accommo- 
date lower income families. Two cities have already with- 
drawn from the CDBG program because of county pressures to 
include plans for assisted housing. HUD recognizes the con- 
straints on new construction but has continued to press the 
county to strengthen its activities in housing rehabilita- 
tion, section 8 rental subsidies, and mortgage loan programs. 


Capsule 3-13. Mt. Vernon, H.Y . 

Prom the start, Mt. Vernon's CDBG program generated a 
good deal of local controversy among minority leaders over 
its attempt to develop communitywide facilities an ice sKat- 
ing rink and a multimillion dollar development over the rai 
road line that bisects the city— while ignoring the housing 
needs of the southeast side, a neighborhood with ^ 

ing the second program year, when the city “tea r 
CDBG allocations to '""tld a parking n,ountea another 

to boost downtown improvement. ... Secretary Harris 

campaign, which included f ^n^^usinrfoi the 
complaining about the lack of emp third-year^application , 

poor. During the A-9 5 review the third^yee^^ ^pp 

the charge was Ph?e^teqion^ ^The NAACP also registered 

alition for an Equitable representatives in 

its dissatisfaction with communicated to HOD. 

Washington, and these complaint e director 

Because of the attention ^^awn t ^^gits, but the charges 

of the HUD area ?he city in its subsequent doc- 

were successfully rebutted by “e city 

umentation of housing -related activ 

in five jurisdictions, j;®®"^®/HArgoairtnd“sLSon^8^ 
communities over the fomulation^of^^^^^g housing 

Strategies or in relation to other 

onoortunities should be emp c-hrateciy issues were 

sf.5Se- “"“rir.!™ 'aSiSs™. j; 

varied and affected only a rew j , efforts to direct 

HUD and third Patties obgec^e^^^^^ exclusively to homeowners 
CDBG-funded housing reha -t„aa emphasis to tenants. 

wh?L overlooking or giving less -P^^ig^^.^noods designated 

other instances, HUD objec 
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for local housing efforts on grounds of equity by racial or 
income group. HUD tried in two instances to tie section 8 
allocations to the improvement and occupancy of defaulted FHA 
properties, but met with local disagreement. In Chicago, the 
Gautreaux decision triggered a HUD-local controversy and ne- 
gotiations over housing strategies.^ In New York City, an 
extended dispute between the city and HUD over the city's use 
of CDBG funds to operate buildings taken over by the city as 
a result of tax delinquency was resolved in the city's favor. 


Program Issues 


The kinds of program issues that arose shifted by the 
third and fourth program years. In the first 2 years of 
CDBG, housing and social service programs were the primary 
areas of contention. These issues usually focused on the 
"expected-to- reside" (ETR) provision in the HAP goal formu- 
lations, or the responsibility of the locality to document 
the housing needs of those expected to reside within their 
borders, and on the eligibility of public or social service 
programs. By the fourth year, these were no longer major 
issues. Generally, program issues appear to have declined 
in relative importance as strategic issues gained more at- 
tention (table 3-7). The programs that emerged as issues in 
the third and fourth year were broader in scope, including 
community development activities, capital improvement proj- 
ects, and housing and social service activities. 

Most program issues concerned the eligibility of spe- 
cific activities, particularly in relation to physical de- 
velopment activities. In several instances, HUD questioned 
whether spending CDBG funds on historical preservation and 
restoration activities was appropriate. Issues were also 
raised over the use of CDBG funds for projects providing 
broad, communitywide benefits, such as the development of 
a watershed; construction of a parking garage, a city ice 


3. In 19 69 a U.S. district court ruled against the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority for practicing racial segregation in 
selecting tenants and in locating new public housing units. 
The court established quotas requiring the location of over 
three-fourths of new public housing units in white residen- 
tial areas, since the block grant program, HUD has been con- 
cerned that local CDBG-HAP decisions be consistent with the 
court mandate. 
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1 -in^ • arterial roads, and a seawall; renovation of school 
X clings and museums; and repair of potholes. 

F.ligibility concerns were also raised about various 

and social service programs; a few instances involved 
U30 of block grant funds to buy land for the private de- 
v (3 of assisted housing, other eligibility issues re- 

to housing programs occurred in single instances — for 
C 5 >c ' GiTiorgoncy liousing repairs and relocation, use of 

crDl3^^ funds for bonding rehabilitation contractors, conver- 

of an old warehouse to multifamily housing, rehabilita- 
of mobile homes, and demolition in a nonblighted area. 

Illicfibility questions concerning social service programs 
varied; however, unlike the earlier years, the eligibil- 
ib.y particular or unusual kinds of services was not ques- 

ti-C>ned. flxamplea of such services that had been questioned 
oavarH-lor arc funding of scholarship programs, operation of a 
coinn^tuiity center built with CDBG funds, burglary prevention 
an.cl other police-related services, legal services, radio and 
neswis paper activities, recreation programs, and a program for 
toe^ohing cardiopulmonary resuscitation. 

Xn sum, tliQ program issues that remained by the fourth 
yeseiir covorod an assortment of unpredictable technical ques- 
and eligibility concerns of the kind that call for 
gXo 3€3 dcaiaions in any Federal grant program. 


to m]^> :ii ancci 


hqual Opportunity. Among the compliance issues that 

corx iJronteci niiD'*^an^ recipient localities during the third and 

fovi^rth program years, issues involving equal opportunity oc- 
oti,irired in nearly half (28) of the jurisdictions (table 3-7). 
Tbics equal opportunity issue arose with particular frequency 
iri csentral cities (talkie 3-8), Half of the central cities 
h encounters witli ilUD over equal opportunity issues during 

tlTtca third and fourth years, while only one third of the sub- 
jurisdictions had such encounters. Although we are not 
sv.i3crca what caused these jurisdictional differences, it is 
Poeeible that the larger concentrations of minority residents 
^rvcl tVie greater political activism of groups in central cit- 
losjB increased the importance and incidence of equal oppor- 
*^virid.ty issues. 


field reports and data on equal opportunity issues 

-How considerable continuity both in the number of jurisdic- 
tions in which they surfaced — 28 jurisdictions during the 
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third and fourth years — and in the persistence of these is- 
sues and problems in many of the jurisdictions in which they 
first appeared. The concern that occurred most frequently 
involved local obstacles and delays in instituting affirma- 
tive action measures in the hiring practices of the local 
government and of contractors carrying out CDBG-funded proj- 
ects. In other instances, the emphasis was on efforts to 
increase the use of minority-owned firms in CDBG activities 
or to institute or strengthen local fair-housing ordinances 
and practices. Generally, the issues were limited to par- 
ticular criticisms of local CDBG efforts and emerged in the 
annual HUD performance monitoring of local programs. The 
following capsules illustrate these issues. 


Capsule 3-14, Bangor, Maine 

Although CDBG issues that arose between HUD and the city 
generally were not highly controversial, the equal opportuni- 
ty issue was the possible exception. The issue was stimu- 
lated, at least in part, by complaints from the local chapter 
of the NAACP. After hearing the equal employment opportunity 
(EEC) officer from the HUD area office speak at an NAACP meet- 
ing, chapter members took the opportunity to express their 
concerns about Bangor’s hiring practices. Later, the HUD of- 
fice threatened to withhold the fourth-year block grant en- 
titlement until it received a letter of assurance from the 
city that equal opportunity goals would be met. Local offi- 
cials were surprised by the firmness of HUD*s position and by 
the fact that there had been little advance warning. Never- 
theless, the matter did not generate heated controversy; the 
city accepted HUD's position. 


Capsule 3-15. Durham, N.C . 

The only major conflict between Durham and HUD in the 
third and fourth years concerned the city's refusal to imple- 
ment a foCTnal affirmative action program, with specific goals 
for minorities and women, covering all employment in city 
government. Although HUD sought to bring Durham to the point 
of submitting a plan, the agency was unable to force compli- 
ance because it lacked the legal authority to penalize the 
city for noncompliance. But the situation may change in the 
near future because the city manager who resisted compliance 
resigned. His recently appointed successor favors developing 
a formal affirmative action plan. 
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The problems of monitoring equal opportunity compliance 
in urban counties are made more difficult because local gov- 
ernments have two levels of responsibility for CDBG activi- 
ties. The recipient county government must (1) comply with 
Federal requirements governing the CDBG-funded activities 
that they are directly responsible for and (2) monitor the 
compliance of participating municipalities that receive CDBG 
allocations through the county. Cook County, 111. , provides 
an example of the problems that can result. 


Capsule 3-16. Cook County, 111 . 

The routine monitoring of program records by the Chicago 
HUD area office at the end of the second program year, and 
the agency's review of the county's grantee performance re- 
port, revealed vagueness and possible deficiencies in the 
county and municipal compliance with various Federal compli- 
ance regulations — relocation and property acquisition, equal 
opportunity requirements, affirmative action provisions, and 
Davis-Bacon wage provisions. At the beginning of the third 
program^ year , the area office pressed the county to tighten 
its monitoring of municipal performance by adding staff for 
the purpose. The county agreed and hired a full-time staff 
member to promote and monitor municipal compliance. The new 
staff member set out to enforce the intergovernmental agree- 
ments that already existed between the county and cooperating 
municipalities. These agreements contained "boilerplate" 
legal provisions covering the full range of compliance re- 
quirements. In addition, he explained to municipal officials 
and staff what was required and clarified the provisions to 
be included in all contracts between CDBG-funded municipali- 
ties and private contractors. In March 1978 , the director of 
the HUD area office sent a letter establishing a goal that 26 
percent of CDBG project allocations be awarded to minority- 
owned businesses. The county compiled and distributed a di- 
rectory of minority-owned businesses to be used by partici- 
pating municipalities in locating minority contractors for 
community development projects. After a monitoring visit in 
July 1978, the area office found that "Cook County has com- 
plied substantially with all equal opportunity require- 
ments. ..." 


In a few instances, equal opportunity disputes 
HUD and local officials were more serious. In a few 
dictions, the issues spanned a broad range of allege 
ciencies in priorities related to the CDBG program, 
gheny County, Pa., a coalition of local civil rights 
complained to HUD about affirmative action in county 
ment, minority participation in CDBG-funded economic 
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development activities, and the degree to which minority com- 
munities shared in the distribution of CDBG program benefits. 
In Boston, a State agency — the Massachusetts Commission 
Against Discrimination (MCAD) — used the A-95 review process 
to press for across-the-board reforms in the city's fair- 
housing program, hiring and contracting practices, and the 
distribution of CDBG program benefits, particularly in the 
awarding of housing rehabilitation loans. In Philadelphia, 
during the review of the fourth-year application, the equal 
opportunity branch of HUD's central office charged that the 
city's CDBG program was racially discriminatory. With some 
help from the HUD area office, the city was able to refute 
the Washington contentions. In the instances of major HUD- 
local disputes over minority issues, equal opportunity advo- 
cates were generally able to secure some gains as a result. 
This is reflected in the outcome patterns (discussed in the 
next section) associated with equal opportunity issues, which 
almost always are resolved in HUD's favor. 

Other Compliance Issues . Other compliance issues emerged 
less often. Of the remaining compliance issues — environmen- 
tal review, citizen participation, Davis-Bacon wage provi- 
sions — none occurred in more than one-fifth of the jurisdic- 
tions during any program stage, far less than the frequency 
of equal opportunity issues. 

Environmental compliance issues usually reflected HUD 
criticisms of local procedures for obtaining environmental 
clearance. The most frequent problem with regard to citizen 
participation concerned local conformance with the prescribed 
procedural guidelines. In a few instances HUD's objections 
went beyond procedures. In Phoenix, HUD pressed for the cre- 
ation of a citizen participation structure; in Sioux Falls, 
S.D. , HUD criticized the lack of minority representation on 
the citizen advisory committee; in Worcester, Mass., HUD 
urged that the community move toward a neighborhood-based 
citizen participation structure. Davis-Bacon issues dealt 
either with inadequate local compliance monitoring proce- 
dures or with alleged or actual violations. 


Administrative/Technical Issues and Expenditure Rates 


Administrative and technical issues occurred in 39 of 
the 61 jurisdictions and covered a range of concerns. Prob- 
lems that appeared regularly were inaccuracies and deficien- 
cies in local applications and reports to HUD, and inadequa- 
cies in the record-keeping of local CDBG administrators. 
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Issues concerning expenditure rates or the rate of implemen- 
tation occurred in 17 jurisdictions. Implementation prob- 
lems, including rates of expenditure, are discussed in chap- 
ter 7. 


Initiation of Issues 


In describing each issue that arose, associates also 
identified the parties responsible for initiating the issue — 
HUD, the locality, or a third party. Third parties could be 
individuals, local public or private interest groups, or 
neighborhood-based organizations. Thus, a resident who ob- 
jected to specific CDBG-funded activities and got HUD to in- 
tervene exercised initiative; in this instance HUD was not 
the initiator but only responded to another party. HUD’s 
objection to a park project that would serve an upper income 
area or placement of conditions on approval of an applica- 
tion are examples of HUD initiative. Local attempts to al- 
ter hud's policies in favor of its own priorities are in- 
stances of local initiative. Table 3-9 shows the initiating 
source for each major type of issue. 

Because of the general expansion of HUD’s role, we 
would expect a great deal of HUD initiative, especially on 
targeting issues. Those expectations are confirmed in table 
3-9. In each issue area, the initiative came overwhelmingly 
from HUD, especially in regard to targeting issues. In addi- 
tion, HUD often exercised initiative in administrative, com- 
pliance, and program issues. HUD persisted in pressing an 
issme in different program stages most often in the areas 
of targeting and compliance. 

Although third parties initiated issues in far fewer 
jurisdictions than did HUD, they did so more often than local 
officials. Most frequently, third-party actions took the 
form of complaints to HUD when efforts to negotiate the prob- 
lem directly with local officials did not succeed. Local 
governments raised issues infrequently, perhaps because of 
the decentralization achieved during the first 2 years of^ 
the program. Because local decisionmakers usually determined 
program content and procedures, efforts to influence or 
change local decisions and procedures during the third and 
fourth program years rested with HUD or third parties. 
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Table 3-9. Initiation of HUD-Local Issues, by Type of Issue 


Type of issue 


Number of jurisdictions in which issue arose 


Initiated 

by 

locality 


Initiated 
by third 
party 


Initiated 
by HUD 


Initiated 
by HUD at 
more than 
one pro- 
gram stage 


Strategy issue 

a 

U 


a 

Social tar- 

geting 

a 

1 

42^ 

2ia 

Geographic 

targeting 

a 

3 

2^ 

13^ 

Other strategy 

5 

12 

24 

10 

Program issues 

3 

7 

29 

7 

Compliance issues 

3 

8 

34 

16 

Administrative 

issues 

3 

1 

37 

8 

Rate of expen- 

aicure 

0 

3 

14 

5 

Total jurisdic- 

tions 

61 

61 

61 

61 


Source: Field research data. 


ITllTe UlTtl'tl both ^oEls. 

geographic targeting, since it social or 

extent to which the initiative 1 1! isolate the 

geting policies or with localities 

was not assigned in these clsls]^^ ^PPosing them, initiative 
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Outcomes of HUD-Local Issues 


In our second report, we reported that during the first ^ 
2 program years HUD's position prevailed in nearly all of 
the procedural issues and on most of the programmatic issues. 
However, outcomes on strategy issues favored the local juris- 
dictions in more than half the cases. Because strategy issues 
were considered to be the most important substantive issues , 
we concluded that although HUD tended to have authority on 
administrative and program issues, the goal of decentraliza- 
tion of substantive decisionmaking had been achieved to a 
notable degree. 

Definitions . To assess the decentralization trend, we 
extended the outcome analysis approach into the third and 
fourth program years with the same classification framework 
used in our first report. Direct longitudinal analysis is 
not possible because of coding variations between the two re- 
ports; however, we can make general comparisons between years 
on the outcomes of the issues. Table 3-10 shows the "outcome 
patterns" associated with each type of HUD- local issue for 
the third and fourth years. To obtain the pattern, we clas- 
sified the outcome of each HUD-local issue reported by the 
field associates as follows: HUD wins, locality wins , com- 
promise, or not yet resolved. Then for each jurisdiction we 
aggregated the outcomes of all issues to determine the out- 
come pattern. 

For example, assume that a program issue arises on sev- 
eral occasions in a jurisdiction over the third and fourth 
program years. If the outcomes include both HUD and local 
wins, then the outcome pattern is one of mixed outcomes ; 
similarly, the pattern is mixed outcomes if there ar^nei- 
ther HUD nor local victories but the issues are compromised. 

If there is at least one HUD win but no local wins, then the 
pattern is one in which outcomes favor HUD . If there is at 
least one local win and no HUD win, then the pattern is cpne 
in which outcomes favor the locality . If neither side wins 
at least once and there is no compromise, then the pattern 
is one of undetermined outcomes . Patterns were categorized 
as follows : 

1. Outcomes Favor HUD : At least one HUD win, possibly 
accompanied by compromises and unresolved outcomes; 
no local wins. 

2, Outcomes Favor Locality : At least one local wi 
possibly accompanied hy compromises and unresol 
outcomes; no HUD wins. 
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Table 3-10, Outcome Patterns for HUD-Local Issues Raised 
During Years 3 and 4 , by Type of Issue 


Number of jurisdictions 


Type of issue 

Total 

juris- 

dictions 

Outcomes 

favor 

HUD 

Mixed 

outcomes 

Outcomes 

favor 

locality 

Undeter- 

mined 

outcomes 

Strategy issues 

a 

IS 

il 

_5 


Social tar- 
geting 

44 

18 

16 

7 

3 



' 

— 

- 

Housing 

related 

28 

17 

4 

3 

4 

Nonhousing 

activities 

33 

12 

12 

8 

1 

Geographic 

targeting 

33 

12 

n 

_5 

_5 

Housing 

related 

11 

5 

1 

2 

3 

Nonhousing 

activities 

30 

13 

7 

6 

4 

Other strategy 
issues 

IS. 

11 


_5 

_4 

Housing 

related 

22 

10 

6 

3 

3 

Nonhousing 

activities 

14 

5 

4 

4 

1 

Program issues 

34 


_7 

_1 

_0 

Housing 

related 

12 

10 

0 

1 

1 

Physical 

development 

15 

9 

0 

6 

0 

Public/social 

service 

15 

7 

1 

7 

0 

Other 

10 

5 

2 

2 

1 
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Table 3-10 , Outcome Patterns for HUD-Local Issues Raised 
During Years 3 and 4, by Type of Issue (continued) 





Number of 

jurisdictions 


Total 

juris- 

Outcomes 

favor 

Mixed 

Outcomes 

favor 

Undeter- 

mined 

Type of issue 

dictions 

HUD 

outcomes 

locality 

outcomes 

Compliance 

issues 

38 

24 

5 

4 

b 




' - ' 



Equal oppor- 

tunity 

28 

17 

0 

5 

6 

Environment al 

clearance 

13 

11 

0 

1 

1 

Citizen par- 

ticipation 

11 

7 

0 

4 

0 

Davis-Bacon 

8 

7 

0 

0 

1 

Other 

8 

6 

0 

1 

1 

Administrative 

issues 

39 

26 

4 

3 

6 







Rate of expen- 

diture 

17 

8 

2 

3 

4 

Source: Field 

research 

data. 





Note: It is possible to sum data across rows, but not pos- 

sible to do so down columns because of overlap. For 
example, a jurisdiction having a social targeting 
issue and a geographic targeting issue will be counted 
only once in the strategy issue category. 
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3. Mixed Outcomes: Either the aggregated outcomes con- 
tain both a HUD win and a local win, or they are all 
compromises possibly accompanied by unresolved out- 
comes . 

4. Unresolved Outcomes: No HUD or local wins and no 
compromises , and at least one unresolved issue. 

For each type of issue, table 3-10 provides the number of 
jurisdictions in which each kind of outcome pattern occurred 
during the third and fourth years. 

Findings . During the third and fourth program years, 

HUD prevailed on program and compliance issues in a substan- 
tial majority of jurisdictions in which such issues occurred; 
the compliance issue pattern was similar to that of the first 
and second years. In the new category — rate of expenditure 
issues — HUD prevailed in at least half the cases. On sub- 
stantive issues of strategy, the outcome patterns were more 
mixed, although the trend appears to be more in the direction 
of outcomes favoring HUD, a shift from the first and second 
years. Of the 53 jurisdictions in which strategy issues oc- 
curred, most jurisdictions (29) showed a mixed outcome. 
However, among the remaining 24 jurisdictions outcomes were 
predominantly in favor of HUD (18 favored HUD while only 5 
favored the locality and 1 was unresolved). Thus, there has 
been a shift to a higher proportion of HUD wins on substan- 
tive issues. 

Within the strategy issue category there are some impor- 
tant variations in the pattern of HUD wins. HUD won three- 
fifths of the social targeting issues on housing-related 
strategies; this issue usually concerned the proportionality 
test applied to HAP goals and appears to have been enforced 
by HUD area offices fairly consistently. Overall outcomes 
also favored HUD in the social targeting of nonhousing ac- 
tivities and in geographic targeting, but there was a high- 
er proportion of jurisdictions with mixed outcomes. 

This general trend toward more HUD wins varies by type 
of jurisdiction. We noted earlier the more frequent occur- 
rence of targeting issues in suburban jurisdictions and HUD's 
greater influence there. Similarly, the outcome patterns 
associated with targeting strategy issues tend to differ by 
type of jurisdiction (table 3—11) . HUD had its strongest 
success record on targeting issues in the sample suburban 
jurisdictions, where there were relatively few outcome pat- 
terns clearly in favor of the localities; on social target- 
ing issues the outcome favored HUD 10 to 2, and on geograph- 
ic targeting HUD was favored 7 to 1, The record is more 
mixed in the central cities, where there are much greater 
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-11. Outcome Patterns for HUD-Local Strategy and Program Issues 
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balances of HUD and local wins. On social targeting the out- 
come was 5 to 4 ; but the outcome for geographic targeting 
favored the localities 4 to 3. HUD also dominated the local 
governments on program issues 11 to 2, but the pattern was 
much closer in central cities at 6 to 5. As expected, HUD 
dominated the nonmetropolitan jurisdictions across the board. 

To summarize, HUD*s role in the process expanded in both 
years, although its overall influence over program content 
remained relatively stable. HUD influence in particular 
policy areas did increase, however, as seen in the issue- 
outcome data. The areas of new influence- were principally 
in social and geographic targeting and were particularly 
striking in suburban jurisdictions. This influence suggests 
that the new targeting policies that evolved in 1977 p id 1978 
affected program decisions in the third and fourth years. 
Chapter 6 presents an analysis of the social targeting 
impacts . 


HUD Conditions and Warnings 


A final perspective on HUD's expanding intergovernmental 
role concerns the practice by area offices of attaching formal 
conditions or informal warnings to the local CDBG application. 
In some cases, the HUD area office gave the local CDBG appli- 
cation "conditional approval"; that is, the grant was approved 
if the jurisdiction met certain conditions during the program 
year of the application or the following year. The other HUD 
sanction was more informal and consisted of warnings from HUD 
to local officials that the locality might lose some or all 

of its entitlement grant the following year if certain condi- 
tions were not met. 

The field associates reported that the use of these HUD 
sanctions was fairly widespread during the third and fourth 
years, affecting 40 sample jurisdictions (table 3-12). Twen- 
ty-eight jurisdictions had conditions attached to their ap- 
proved applications; 30 received warnings. The use of con- 
ditions and warnings increased between the third and fourth 
years; the largest increase was in the number of warnings 
over local rates of expenditure of CDBG funds. 

_ Generally, the conditions that HUD imposed on CDBG ap- 
plications during the third and fourth years closely resem- 
bled the distribution of HUD- local issues. Targeting issues, 
both social and geographic, were the predominant reason that 
HUD attached conditions to applications, but the range of is- 
sues was broad. Although targeting issues were also an 
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important reason for HUD warnings in the third and fourth 
years ^ there was a large increase in warnings in the fourth 
year for rates of expenditure, as HUD began to warn locali- 
ties that future grant levels could drop if implementation 
capacities were not improved. The increase in warnings about 
expenditure rates may have signaled HUD's shift to making 
program execution and performance a major block grant issue, 
a subject we will examine in the final round of CDBG moni- 
toring. 


Table 3-12. Number of Jurisdictions to Which HUD Applied 
Sanctions, by Type of Issue, Years 3 and 4 



Conditions 


Warnings 

Year 

Type of issue 3 

Year 

4 

Total 

Year 

3 

Year 

4 

Total 

Social targeting 

12 

6 

12 

3 

5 

6 

Geographic targeting 

5 

7 

9 

2 

3 

3 

Equal opportunity 

3 

3 

5 

4 

3 

5 

Environmental 

3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Citizen participation 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Davis-Bacon 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Administrative issues 

4 

3 

5 

0 

3 

3 

Rate of expenditure 

2 

3 

4 

2 

11 

11 

HAP-related issues 

1 

4 

5 

0 

4 

4 

Other issues . 

2 

5 

6 

1 

3 

4 

Total jurisdic- 

tions 

19 

21 

28 

13 

2b 

3U 

Number of juris- 
dictions in 

study ^ 

57 

56 

57 

57 

56 

57 


Source: Field research data. 
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Intergovernmental Dynamics : 
The State and Regional Role 


Although HUD is the principal external influence on the 
local CDBG decisionmaking process, regional and State agen- 
cies also have an opport\inity to influence the program; how- 
ever, their actions to date have been limited and largely in- 
effective. The Housing and Community Development Act requires 
that grant applications be "submitted for review and comment 
to an areawide (regional) agency under procedures established 
by the President." This is implemented through the A-95 re- 
view process, established by the Office of Management and 
Budget, The executive order establishes a process in which 
clearinghouse agencies at both the State and regional levels 
review local grant applications and comment on the impact of 
the proposed programs and their consistency with areawide ob- 
jectives. Although these agencies review and comment, they 
cannot veto an application; the absence of a veto authority 
limits the effectiveness of their reviews. 

In field reports on the A-95 reviews for both the first 
and second years of CDBG, we found little effective influence 
by State and regional agencies. In the first year, perhaps 
because of time pressures, most A-95 reviews at the State and 
regional levels were perfunctory. In many cases, particu- 
larly at the State level, agencies conducting reviews sent 
letters to local jurisdictions acknowledging receipt of the 
applications but making no substantive comments. In the sec- 
ond year, associates reported that the review agencies and 
the local communities took the review process somewhat more 
seriously, but overall this process had little impact on the 
applications submitted to HUD. The absence of A-95 issues 
led us to conclude that HOD was clearly the most significant 
external governmental actor in the CDBG decisionmaking proc- 
ess and that the A-95 process was largely pro forma. 


Note: The sums of rows or columns do not add to sample size 
because of overlaps. A jurisdiction may .have been 
cautioned in years 3 and 4 but was counted only once 
in the total column, the same as for a jurisdiction 
cautioned in only 1 year. Similarly, a jurisdiction 
may have had warnings over several issues , but was 
counted only once in the total. 


a. Pulaski County, 111., was not included in the fourth 

year of CDBG. Data were unavailable for Boston, Ca^riSe 
Mt. Vernon, and New York. '-aaiuii.age , 
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There is some evidence in the field reports on the third 
and fourth program years of changes in the earlier findings on 
the A-95 processes. Associates in 10 jurisdictions reported 
some strengthening of the State A-95 review process; they 
noted a weakening of the process in 2 jurisdictions. The re- 
gional or areawide role was expanded in 2 jurisdictions, ac- 
cording to the associates. Overall, however, these changes 
are relatively weak signals of expanding influence. In sev- 
eral instances, the strengthening was primarily due to more 
conscientious and thorough documentation by the A-95 agencies; 
substantive reviews of local CDBG plans were infrequent. When 
they did occur, they tended to focus on the relationship be- 
tween the HAP and regional housing plans. In one of the 
strongest instances of A-95 influence on local CDBG efforts, 
the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination used the 
State A-95 review to make improvements in equal opportunity 
compliance and antidiscriminatory activities in three commu- 
nities of the sample. In addition, there were a few instances 
in which third parties at the local level were able to use the 
A-95 reviews to raise their objections to local CDBG decisions 
and bring them to HUD attention; the earlier capsule on Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y., is an example of this. 

On the whole, the A-95 process is not a vital part of the 
local CDBG process, and there is little evidence to suggest 
that it will become important in the future. It may neverthe- 
less provide an alternative access point to the policy process 
in exceptional circumstances when it is called into use. 


Conclusion 


In the second Brookings monitoring report, we stated 
that the block grant gave more decisionmaking _ authority to 
local officials. At the same time, these officials perceived 
a growing Federal role in the program and expressed concern 
that the Federal expansion would continue. ^ To some this 
growing role was seen as the recategorization of the pro- 
gram — that is , the Federal involvement would eventually mean 
the reimposition of Federal controls as pervasive as those 
associated with the categorical grants. Further discussion 
of the decentralization issue must await the later analysis 
of program choices and benefits, but at this time we find no 
evidence from the intergovernmental relations data to support 
the recategorization view. 


The data show that although HUD has expanded its role in 
the program, to some extent this was a consequence of the ag- 
ing process of the program, which required more HUD involvement 
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in more program stages. The data also show that IIUD adopLod 
a more active and expanded role in certain policy aroan dur- 
ing the third and fourth years. This expanded role, baaed on 
its policy preferences for social and geograi)hic tar<iet:.iiu[ , 
affected the overall distribution of influence in the diuri,- 
sionmaking process, particularly in some better-off ;) uri.adic- 
tions. Although these policy preferences have a loiii.',Jlat:.:i,V(; 
foundation, they are based on administrative choi.ce and 
gram regulations. Thus, they are subject to cliange ;i. f iJie 
program comes under the direction of persons with diffei-ent 
sets of policy preferences, which, in turn, may furlduo: alter 
the pattern of influence in the CDBG decisionmaking pi;(U3esM. 

Even though HUD has taken a more active role In l.he i)}'o- 
gram, the data also show that relative to tlui local act.orji ,i,n 
the process, HUD plays a smaller role in atriud-Auring tl\(^ local 
program. That is, the intergovernmental analysis ol: |•lll.‘5 
chapter suggests that, at this point in the i>ro(jram'!i /l-year 
history, HUD sets guidelines it thinks arc needed [ a ) accom- 
plish the national objectives of the program l)ut leaves f.ht* 
selection of program instruments to the iocaJ.ities. Tiiis 
current mix of I-IUD-Iocal roles is more avitlent In llie I'o l low- 
ing chapters. 
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Chapter 4 


CDBG DECISIONMAKING: THE LOCAL PROCESS 


When Congress designed the CDBG program, it tried not 
only to shift decisionmaking power from the Federal to the 
local level, but also to consolidate decisionmaking in the 
hands of local elected officials, particularly local chief 
executives and legislators. This objective was intended to 
end the fragmentation of decisionmaking functions among mul- 
tiple special-purpose agencies established under the cate- 
gorical programs. This local control was to be reinforced 
and complemented by citizen participation in the CDBG process 

In this chapter, we examine the role and impact of the 
various participants in local CDBG decisionmaking in the 
third and fourth years of CDBG. Several important changes 
have occurred since the first 2 years. 


Decision Processes 


One way to examine local decision processes is to focus 
on how different types of actors influence program content. 
The second Brookings report identified three types of deci- 
sion systems: concentrated , shared , and dispersed . Concen- 
trated configurations are those in which one type of partici- 
pant clearly has the most influence. Shared configurations 
are those in which two actors are equal or nearly equal in 
influence, and both are dominant over other actors. Dis- 
persed configurations are those in which influence is spread 
relatively evenly among a variety of actors. 

We placed the jurisdictions into one of the three types 
of processes for each of the 4 years on the basis of the 10 
influence points assigned to various actors by the field asso 
dates. The following rules were used for classification. 

1, Where one actor had at least 5 points and at least 
2 more points than any other actor, the configura- 
tion was defined as a concentrated or centered 
pattern. 

2. Where two actors had the same number of points but 
not less than 4 each, or where one had 5 and the 
other 4, the influence was said to be shaxed. 
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3, Where no actor held more than 3 points, or where 

one actor held 4 points and no other held more than 
3, the configuration was designated as dispersed , 
meaning that program influence was relatively evenly 
distributed. 

The data for the 4 years show some important changes in 
the types of decisionmaking processes. Table 4-1 shows a 
marked decrease in the number of jurisdictions with centered 
processes over the 4 years, declining from 38 in the first 
year to 24 in the fourth year. By the fourth year, dispersed 
or more pluralistic systems became the leading type of deci- 
sionmaking process, whereas centered processes were reported 
in fewer than half the sample jurisdictions. 

Except for the urban counties, decisionmaking patterns 
did not vary greatly by type of jurisdiction. In the sample 
urban counties, executive-centered systems have tended to 
persist over time, and the gradual deconcentration of influ- 
ence seen in other jurisdictions has not occurred. This may 
be peculiar to urban counties because elected county offi- 
cials often have a dual executive-legislative role and be- 
cause other actors — such as citizen groups--tend to be more 
geographically scattered and thus may be less influential 
than they are in cities. 


Generally, the largest shifts occurred between the first 
and second years and between the third and fourth years. 
Previous Brookings reports suggested that during the first 
year there was little lead time to prepare the applications, 
and executive actions tended to dominate the process for that 
reason. By the second year, more time for deliberations and 
increased awareness of the program by other actors helped 
reduce executive dominance and disperse influence. The 
changes between the third and fourth years resulted in part 
from the expansion of HUD's influence in particular policy 
areas and also from the growing citizen influence, which is 
discussed later in this chapter. 


local executive officials continued to dominate 
CDBG decisionmaking as stated in chapter 3 (table 3-2) but 
shifts in the overall dispersion of influence opened up the 
decisionmaking process. By the fourth year, 60 percent of 
the jurisdictions had decisionmaking systems in which at 

aotors had a major influence over the 

year, when most™si;nSnrsystems^Lre''domLi?ef by^io- " 
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Table 4-1. Types of Decisionmaking Processes among Sample 
Jurisdictions, Years 1 through 4 
(number of jurisdictions) 


Type of process 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Centered 

li 


31 

21 

Executive 

31 

21 

24 

22 

Legislative 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Citizen 

2 

2 

4 

2 

HUD 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Other 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Shared 

5 

8 

6 

ii 

Executive -legislative 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Executive -citizen 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Executive -HUD 

2 

2 

2 

4 ■ 

Legislative-citizen 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Legislative -HUD 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dispersed 

ii 

ii 

2 ± 

21 

No leading actor 

6 

6 

8 

9 

Executive 

9 

17 

10 

11 

Legislative 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Citizen 

2 

1 

1 

1 

HUD 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total jurisdictions 

61 

61 

61 

60^ 


Source: Field research data. 

Note: Some figures differ slightly from those reported in 

second report. The associates were asked to review their 
assignment of influence points for the first 2 years; some 
associates changed influence point distributions for their 
jurisdictions after this review, 

a. Pulaski County, 111., was not included in the fourth 
year CDBG program. 
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Executive Roles and Influonco 


The two previous Brookings studies ro])ort('<l tJi.it: l ln' i 
tended local centralization of CDBG decisionmak i iiq UiuU'V Ih 
executive had been achieved during the first 2 program yoar 
This was seen in the dominance of oxecutivo-caMitirnid (huvi - 
sion processes and in the decline of the sjxuri al i r.l a(joii(ri(^ 
particularly model cities agencies. ^ In tlio thij'd and ('(nn,’ 
years, we detected a small but growing trend toward (f,»:'ea(:or 
sharing and dispersion of influence among oth(;r par i, i tri pan i 
most notably a growing HUD and citizen infliuauu'. Pospito 
these shifts, local executive actors coni'.iniU'd i.o at 
center of decisionmaking in most jurisdicti onj5 , and ( hoy w( 
the more influential actors in nearly every aanc. 


• ' / 

i-.h 


r« ^ 


In previous reports we distinguished among varvionn lypcn 
of executive actors — -the chief executives, nl.aff ansoctiaied 
with the chief executive, municipal or counl y d(‘)>ai’riiienl r. re~ 
sponsible for particular lino functions, and t.lie niiee i a ! i :i l 
agencies associated wtih the categorical I'rogi'aiiis . We tound 
that the degree of influence of these (‘X(Hnii,i,ve aeloi/i! 
varied considerably from jurisdiction to jur i sd i ivl i on . 'i'(» 

determine shifts over time in the relative degree* o(’ iiiriii-' 
ence among the executive actors, we asked asnoo i a I en lo din- 
tribute 10 influence points among the foui: l.yiien ol exiHMil ivi* 
actors in each of the 4 years, the approacli wi* uned prev i oun- 
ly to measure relative influence among all aet.orn, Table 4-;^ 
shows the number of jurisdictions in which an tsxeeul ivt* aetor 
received the most influence points (wluddKir tint! or mil ital), 


cnose oj.)S(*rvt*<l in 


These trends are similar to 

2 program years. The prominence and Influeiiet 


- - — j ciiiM ,1 'iu.M ? Of: f h(' la'la- 

specialist agcjncioR contlniiiHl Ui ili'cliin' 
as CDBG decisionmaking became more contralizi'd , cilln-r iindcr 

local chief execiil, i v(^ or of I lie 
staff and departments. Also, the diversity of ('xcunU.ivo 
influence continued. As noted in our report on flii^ nofond 

oonty^iT^' P® executive maintained <^xI,(mi.h i ve and 

program decisions in only n few 
nvo?vefon?^ frequently, such chief exncuf i v. 'n wo.v 

Snranrt or sensitive poinf.s in fh.oinii,n-' 

decision^^.na^ responsibilities for toohnionl 

result PpP^ration to subordinafun . An i. 

utive^ stLf influence among ohi(,f exco- 

urives, staff, and line departments is not surprising. 


See Nathan et al 


OE52^- chapter 10; Dommel eT 
Development , chapter 4. 


Grants for Communi ty Dovol' 
D e^cen bra 1 iiln^^'cTcrm niur 
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Table 4-2. Number of Jurisdictions in Which Each Type of 
Executive Actor was the Highest Ranking Actor in Terms of 
Influence Over Program Content 


Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Chief executive 

22 

17 

17 

19 

Staff to chief executive 

26 

26 

26 

23 

Line departments 

11 

17 

21 

22 

Specialist agencies 

11 

7 

4 

4 

Total jurisdictions 

61 

61 

61 

60a 


Source: Field research data. 

Note: Because of ties between highest ranking actors, columns 

do not total to the number of jurisdictions. 

a. Pulaski County, 111., was not included in the fourth- 
year CDBG program. 


Line and Specialist Agencies 

Over the 4 program years, important shifts have occurred 
in the distribution of influence among executive actors. The 
influence of line departments has increased, while the deci- 
sionmaking roles of the chief executive and the executive's 
immediate staff dropped slightly. The number of jurisdictions 
in which line departments were ranked first in influence 
gradually increased from 11 jurisdictions in the first year 
to 22 in the fourth year. An analysis of this increase sug- 
gests that these shifts were caused by several simultaneous 
trends in the organization of local executive responsibili-. 
ties for CDBG decisionmaking: 

1, Local officials who had been involved in the special- 
ist agencies continued to be influential. This in- 
fluence was maintained either by absorbing these 
officials into existing departmental structures or 
by redesignating the specialist agency as a new line 
department of local government. Thus, the decline 
of the specialist agencies often resulted in the 
rising influence of the line departments. 
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2. In some jurisdictions members of the chief execu- 
tive's staff who had been in charge of CDBG deci- 
sionmaking were broken off from the staff and given 
status as a separate department. This often hap- 
pened when a new chief executive took office or 
when reorganizations took place. 

3. The established line departments that helped imple- 
ment CDBG programs gained more influence. 

Generally, these trends indicate that local community 
development functions increasingly tended to become institu- 
tionalized as a regular function of local government; in some 
jurisdictions, CDBG functions were assigned to permanent de- 
partmental units. In short, as some proponents of the block 
grant program had hoped, community development functions were 
becoming an integral feature of local government. The rela- 
tionships between these trends are illustrated in the follow- 
ing capsules. 


Capsule 4-1. Los Angeles 


In the third program year, the staff members in the 
mayor's office who had prepared the annual CDBG applications 
moved to a newly created line department — the Department of 
Community Development. This group continued to exercise a 
great deal of influence in dealing with both political de- 
mands and the development program for the city as a whole. 

The model cities staff was also eventually absorbed into the 
new department, and the former model cities director became 
Its apistant general manager, thereby assuring some con- 
tinuity of model cities interests in CDBG. However, the Com- 
munity Redevelopment Agency— the local entity for urban re- 

separate and continued lo be 

Lnt fctivities^ skills and experience in redevelop- 


Capsule 4-2. Houston 


came Tlllt departSe^^? Department be- 

Plan^in™? ^^L^ibt^UiL^ o? -i-tain^f i^iLpenLnt 

funding^ At'thlsaL uL“t^e in^uencr'i" 
established line departments grew signlfLant^y?® 
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increasing importance of capital improvement projects in 
local CDBG plans gave the public works and parks and recrea- 
tion departments stronger leverage in the CDBG process. 
Project proposals initiated by the Community Development 
Division of the mayor’s office or by citizens’ groups are 
submitted to the departments for an assessment of feasibility 
and costs; the departments are free to respond positively, 
negatively, or to suggest alternative proposals that better 
reflect their own priorities. The power of these line de- 
partments to stop or delay CDBG projects and the increasing 
dependency on their technical expertise and cooperation have 
provided them with solid and expanding influence over the 
CDBG program. 


Capsule 4-3. St. Louis 

The Community Development Agency (CDA) became an estab- 
lished departmental unit of city government during the first 
year of the CDBG program and absorbed the functions that had 
been carried out by the specialist agencies. However, it was 
not until the fourth year that the agency's role became sig- 
nificant relative to other executive participants. A change 
of mayors brought new staff to the mayor's office and a new 
director for CDA, all relatively new to city government. Al- 
though the new mayor exercises broad influence in CDBG deci- 
sionmaking, his role is constrained by previous program com- 
mitments, legislative demands for funds for their districts, 
and the demands of other executive responsibilities. As a 
result, the staff members at CDA were in a position to pro- 
vide data, knowledge of the system, and continuity for the 
newcomers. According to the associate, both the mayor's 
staff and the aldermen "grudgingly" acknowledged their de- 
pendency on CDA staff. But the agency's potential to exert 
greater influence in fourth-year program decisions has been 
countered, in part, by the mayor's appointment of a new 
director and other important staff changes. Nevertheless, 
the change of administrations after the election gave CDA 
increased leverage in the decisionmaking process. 


Model cities agencies were often absorbed into local 
government. Because the original model cities legislation 
had limited the Federal program to 5 years, the absorption 
was in part a result of the "demonstration" nature of the 
program. Table 4-3 shows the continuing demise and conver- 
sion of the model cities agencies during the first 4 years 
of CDBG. 
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Table 4-3. Model Cities Agencies Under CDBG 


Status of model 
cities agencies 

End of 
year 1 

End of 
year 2 

Beginning 
of year 4 

Special agency continued 

12 

5 

0 

Existed as city department 
prior to CDBG 

2 

2 

2 

Incorporated into new 
department 

6 

8 

11 

Absorbed into existing 
department 

5 

7 

9 

Dissolved with incorporation 
or absorption 

2 

5 

5 

Total jurisdictions 

27 a 

27 

27 

Sources Field research data. 


a. Twenty-seven of the 61 sample jurisdictions partici- 
pated in the model cities program. 


program, model cities structures began 
to change. Half the agencies were altered by the end of the 

fourth year, no model cities agen- 
however, in most cases, key agency staff 

wLe executive Lplrtmlnt or 

trenfl« ^ 4 - existing departments. In that sense, the 

fourth ^ CDBG ended by the 

"Interes^s^'^r/^^f' ^^P^^^s^^tation of the model cities 
interests did not necessarily decrease as the soeciali st 

SiH"S !H~ " - bS’L 

as independent authorities in the fourth^n^^^' ^®™ained 
been dissolved, and the reqt Program year, 1 had 
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2 

earlier Brookings reports and will not detail them here. 

A frequent reason given for the relative longevity of the 
urban renewal agencies was their experience and usefulness 
in continuing redevelopment programs {as noted in the Los 
Angeles capsule) and in executing CDBG-funded neighborhood 
conservation activities. Nevertheless, in many jurisdic- 
tions their role in CDBG decisionmaking has shifted substan- 
tially, from one of exercising major initiatives to that of 
implementing decisions made by other local officials. 

Difficulties in coordinating program execution often 
spurred the move toward local consolidation of CDBG efforts 
into new departments. (This coordination problem is dis- 
cussed further in chapter 7.) The staff model of CDBG ad- 
ministration that existed earlier in the program permitted 
close linkage with the chief executive, but difficulties re- 
mained in coordinating multidepartmental efforts. The fol- 
lowing capsules are examples of this kind of reorganization. 


Capsule 4-4. East Lansing, Mich . 

In the fourth program year, the city's community devel- 
opment activities were merged into a newly created Department 
of Planning, Housing, and Community Development. The new 
city manager planned the reorganization in an attempt to 
overcome earlier difficulties in coordinating CDBG activities 
among different city departments and to insure more effective 
followthrough on planned community development efforts. The 
previous head of CDBG in the city had a position on the city 
manager's staff from which he found, it difficult to mobilize 
and coordinate departmental efforts. The new department is 
headed by a person brought in from the outside who was given 
broad responsibilities. There was a reduction in the mana- 
ger's direct role in decisionmaking, but in a city as small 
as East Lansing the department head has the opportunity for 
consultation with the city manager - 


Capsule 4-5. Mount Vernon, N.Y . 

The beginning of Mayor Sharpe's first terin in office 
coincided with the last preparation stages of the city's 


2. See Nathan et al. , Block Grants for Community Devel - 
opment, chapter 10; Dommel et al., Decentralizing Co mmunity 
Development, chapter 4. 
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third-year application. On taking office the mayor adopted 
a reorganization plan to coordinate all development activi- 
ties under a single department. The reorganization reflected 
several problems that had emerged. Under the previous admin- 
istration the model cities director had been fired and not 
replaced. Also, the associate reported that there had been 
inadequate coordination between the several departments shar- 
ing responsibilities for some CDBG projects. For example, 
certain park maintenance and improvement projects were the 
responsibility of the Public Works Department, while the con- 
struction of tennis courts and pools was the responsibility 
of the Department of Recreation. Under the reorganization 
such projects are now centrally planned and administrered by 
the new Department of Planning and Community Development 
(PCD) . The new administration also encouraged more communi- 
cation and coordination between the departments. Although 
the mayor still plays an important role, there is more initia- 
tive located in the PCD department and its commissioner, not 
only with regard to CDBG activities but also in locating fund- 
ing sources for other city programs. 


Mount Vernon and East Lansing capsules suggest that 

ovf a new chief executive may be a good time for 

CDBG-related functions in local 

lasiertha^ may find reorganization 

to exiatina with outstanding commitments 

to existing staff and departmental structures. If that is 

jurisdiction t °°"tinued increase in the number of 

jurisdictions in which CDBG functions are centralized as a 

of “e^hiel exL^Sve®" """" immediate offices 

or sensitivfpoinf of tS on themselves in strategic 

the role of eLouUve artf rfif A, “ seems probable tLt 
alized in the future as the ^ institution- 

technical experiffbecomen moni “ continues to age and 
program operation. important in day-to-day 




actors werfaiso expected legislative 

ted to play a role in the CDBG program. 
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Their formal role is to authorize the participation of the 
jurisdiction in the program and to approve applications be- 
fore they are submitted to HUD. Apart from these actions, 
legislative bodies in most jurisdictions have played rela- 
tively minor roles in determining program content. As our 
discussion of leading actors in chapter 3 showed, legislators 
were important actors in only about one-fourth of the sample 
jurisdictions (table 3-2). Overall, they were far less sig- 
nificant than executive actors, and their influence did not 
increase . 

In the first two Brookings reports we discussed several 
factors that contributed to the relatively minor role of 
local legislative actors. The most important factor is the 
nature of legislative bodies in most of the jurisdictions. 
Most local legislators are part-time officials whose lack of 
time, information, and staff greatly restrict their capacity 
to determine GDBG program content. Legislatures were gen- 
erally involved with CDBG only sporadically and were often 
placed in a position of reacting to a program already framed 
by other actors, usually executive participants who were 
sometimes joined by citizen actors. 


Decreasing Legislative Influence 

In the fourth year, the relative influence of legisla- 
tors decreased in a net of nine jurisdictions. This is in 
contrast to the second and third years, when legislative ac- 
tors experienced more or an equal number of gains than losses 
in relative influence. In the second year, many gains were 
attributable to increased time available for preparation of 
applications, which enabled legislators to have a greater 
impact on program formulation. By the third year, there was 
no net change, and the increase in legislative influence lost 
momentum. Distribution of influence then started to shift 
away from the legislators (table 4-4). By the fourth year, 
riUD's influence had become more pronounced and, in relative 
terms, the influence of legislative actors diminished. In 
the 15 jurisdictions where the relative influence of legis- 
lative actors declined in the fourth year, 13 had an increase 
in the relative influence of HUD. 

AS discussed in previous Brookings reports, a major form 
of legislative participation in the first 2 ® 

spreading of benefits, sometimes to upper income residents. 
The new targeting regulations reduced the scope of spreading 
acLptablf to HUD. Ihe targeting policies and the more com- 
plex regulations cut into the legislative role, forcing the 
legislators to defer to the technical expertise of the local 
executive to determine what would be acceptable to HUD. 
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Several executives took advantage of the new arrangement to 
get program concessions from the legislatures that had not 
been possible previously. The following capsules illustrate 
the legislative-HUD linkage in the third and fourth years . 


Capsule 4-6. Phoenix 


In the third year^ the HUD area office took a more asser 
tive role, which blocked the tendency of the city council to 
distribute benefits to areas of Phoenix that were not eligi- 
ble on the basis of low- or moderate-income criteria. The 
dollar shift ($400,000) of the HUD intervention appears small 
yet the symbolic act of disallowing certain activities and 
questioning several others suggested an increased HUD influ- 
ence. The legislature was blocked not only in the case of a* 
few activities but also was effectively challenged on its 
approach for spreading benefits. 


Capsule 4-7. Scottsdale, Ariz . 

During the first 2 years, the legislature made important 
decisions that ran counter to staff wishes. The city council 
questioned the staff carefully on the implications of the HAP 
activity and HUD monitoring activities that appeared to be 
pushing for low-income housing, a very sensitive issue in af- 
fluent Scottsdale. During the past 2 years, HUD has led the 
council into a more targeted program of neighborhood planning 
and preservation. The council has given up the lead in shap- 
ing program content to HUD and staff. 


An additional factor contributing to the decline of leg- 

natural aging of the program. Durin< 
® 2 years of CDBG, several legislatures were invoivec 
as junior partners with local executives in determining what 
CDBG should do in their jurisdictions. By the second or 
third year, this framework had been set in place in many 
jurisdictions, and interest shifted to problems of program 
implementation and making minor adjustments for overlooked 

Thus, the program became institutionalizec 
and legislative actors generally intervened less frequently. 
Auburn, Maine, illustrates this point. ^ 
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Table 4-4. Influence Rank of Legislative Actors 


Period 


Increases 

Decreases 

Net 

change 

Total 

jurisdictions 

Year 1 

to 





year 

2 

17 

11 

+6 

61 

Year 2 

to 





year 

3 

14 

14 

0 

61 

Year 3 

to 





year 

4 

6 

15 

-9 

60^ 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Pulaski County, 111., was not in the CDBG program in 
the fourth year. 


Capsule 4-8. Auburn, Maine 

The role of the city council changed in the third and 
fourth years. In the first 2 years, the council helped to 
set the basic strategy of completing a major urban renewal 
project and undertaking projects in the downtown area. Once 
the general strategy had been set, the council became more 
of a watchdog, monitoring the progress of the program. As 
one council member said, "Once the wheels were in motion, we 
didn't have as much involvement." 


Maintaining Legislative Influence 

In six jurisdictions, legislative, actors have played a 
consistently important role in CDBG; they generally have done 
so through close linkages with other actors. In four of the 
six cases, linkages existed between the legislature and citi- 
zens; in one case, the linkage was with the executive. In 
five of the six cases, weak-executive forms of government 
existed in which there was no elected executive or one whose 
scope of influence was narrow, or where an unelected official, 
usually a city manager, administered programs. However, a 
weak-executive system did not necessarily assure an important 
legislative role. Presumably the vacuum of elected executive 
leadership gave legislative actors more latitude to develop 
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their influence. The following capsules _ illustrate these 
relationships between the legislators, citizens, and execu- 
tives . 


Capsule 4-9. Los Angeles 

Los Angeles has a weak-mayor system and a 15-member 
council elected by district. The council members are inter- 
ested in seeing that their own districts receive their share 
of funding, and each member has a great deal of latitude in 
determining how funding will be distributed within the dis- 
trict. 

Over the 4 years, the council and citizen groups have 
become more closely linked. Since the first year, all mem- 
bers of the citizen advisory body have been appointed by 
council members on a district basis. In the last 3 years, 
increased council awareness of citizen participation poten- 
tial has mutually reinforced both legislative and citizen 
influence. The influence of citizen actors is reflected in 
the high number of citizen-supported proposals that became a 
part of the grant. For example, council-citizen coalitions 
influenced HUD to approve "software" programs it was not 
otherwise prepared to accept. 


Capsule 4-10, Santa Clara, Calif . 

The city council is formally responsible for determin- 
ing priorities in city programs. The city manager’s office 
is responsible for the execution of programs and for offer- 
ing technical advice. Within this context, the council has 
encouraged strong citizen participation. The citizen advi- 
sory body, in conjunction with the community development 
coordinator, prepares the grant application for review by 
the council. The council then reviews the application in 
public session and passes on each project separately. 

Through this structural arrangement the citizen group and 
the council have joined forces to move the program away from 
the city manager’s preference for capital improvements to- 
ward citizen desires for housing rehabilitation. 


Capsule 4-11. Denver 


. ^ strong executive form of government exists, 
legislators have been able to maintain an equal or 


but the 
greater 
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influence than executive participants. This has been 
achieved primarily through legislative appointments to the 
citizen advisory board, the Mayor’s Advisory Committee. The 
committee reflects the views of the individual members of 
the council. Because of this arrangement, the council, 
which has major influence, rarely has to exercise it because 
citizen participation organization reflects the council's 
position on CDBG. 


In a few cases, other factors affected the legislative 
role, generally toward greater influence. The legislative 
role in some jurisdictions grew because legislators thought 
that the CDBG program had been grossly mismanaged by the 
local executive. These were generally jurisdictions which 
had very slow rates of implementation or divisions among 
political groups. In some jurisdictions, local elections 
either expanded or diminished the role of legislators be- 
cause of the inexperience or new political orientation of 
those elected; in such cases, the altered legislative role 
was likely to be short-lived. 

In summary, two changes occurred that further limited 
an already modest legislative role. New Federal regulations 
and closer monitoring by HUD limited the options available 
to legislative actors, especially in the distribution of 
benefits. In addition, most jurisdictions had already estab 
lished program priorities by the second or third year, and 
there was little left for legislatures to do except monitor 
execution and serve as the last point of appeal for those 
unable to get funding in earlier stages of program formula- 
tion. The trends in the third and fourth years indicate a 
continued modest role for legislatures that could decrease 
further in the future. There may be exceptions to this pat- 
tern in jurisdictions where legislative actors form coali- 
tions with other actors, especially citizens, or in areas 
that have a weak-executive form of government. 


Citizen Roles and Influence 


In shifting program decisionmaking from specialist 
agencies and Federal administrators to local elected offi- 
cials, the block grant legislation also intended to encour- 
age broad public and citizen participation in CDBG decision' 
making. As discussed in chapter 2, the 1974 legislation^ 
prescribed no specific structure of local citizen participa 
tion, giving wide latitude to local officials to determine 
the citizen role. The field data and discussion below show 
an expansion of the citizen role in the third and fourth 
years, which contributed to a more open or pluralistic 
process . 
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The term "citizen" is used here to include "publics" or 
constituents-at~large that may play a nonofficial role in the 
CDBG program. Citizens may include a variety of participants 
— individuals acting as individuals; residents of particular 
areas or neighborhoods; or representatives of particular age 
(teenagers or senior citizens), racial, or ethnic groups. 
Citizens may also be persons officially representing organ- 
ized interests — neighborhood associations, chambers of com- 
merce, legal aid organizations, business associations, and 
local chapters of national organizations such as the League 
of Women Voters or the Urban League. In short, the term 
"citizen" covers a wide range of interests — both public and 
private — that may press for certain priorities and progi‘ams 
under the block grant. 

in that sense, despite the similarity of terms, "citizen 
participation" under the block grant program is far broader 
and more diffuse than it was under the categorical programs. 
Under geographically targeted model cities and urban renewal 
programs, participation had come to be largely area- or 
neighborhood-oriented; residents and neighborhood business 
owners, for example, participated in making program decisions 
affecting their areas. By contrast, the communitywide char- 
acter of CDBG allows for a broader variety of interests to 
influence local program priorities in an advisory capacity. 

Who the key citizen participants are, how they are involved 
in the CDBG process, what interests they reflect, and what 
influence they have are central questions in understanding 
citizen involvement under the block grant program. 


Citizen Influence — Trends Over Time 

3-2 confirms that citizen influence grew during 
the first 4 years of the CDBG program. In the first year, 

a significant influence in decisionmaking iA 18 
jurisdictions; during the fourth year, this number crew to 27 
AS used previously, "leading actoi" i^ def ine^irtlrms of 

fSr^first assigned by a field associate— first , tied 

for first, or second and untied in influence over proaram 
content. Although executives dominated the progLmrmost 
field associates considered citizens to be more^influential 
either local legislators or HUD administrators 

decentralized process of the’ 

block grant favored more active involvement o^citLen oarti- 
cipants as the program progressed. ^ 

In the*’?eoo?t°on’'tho°'' citizen influence? 

in citizen Participationetweer?he^first''and°se'^ 

we noted that this increase could be large\racc:un?ed"?or"y 
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the more orderly pace of the second-year decisionmaking cycle. 
But the continuing gains in citizen influence during the third 
and fourth years suggest that other factors are behind strong 
citizen influences. Some of these factors are explained below. 


Program Experience, Neighborhood Targeting ^ and Citizen 
Influences . Two factors appear to be the reason for the in- 
crease in citizen influence in the third and fourth years. 
First, citizens had gained more knowledge and greater sophis- 
tication about the CDBG process. Second, neighborhood target- 
ing strategies provided access points for new or sometimes 
previously inactive groups to exercise leverage. Such target- 
ing encouraged participation at the neighborhood level in a 
way that may have been precluded at the communitywide level. 

The linkage between program experience , neighborhood tar- 
geting, and increased citizen influence is illustrated in the 
following capsules. 


Capsule 4-12. Philadelphia 

The associate reported: "increased citizen influence in 
Philadelphia was the result of the entry of some very vocif- 
erous groups into what was already a crowded and active con- 
stellation of citizen groups -that had been involved in the 
CDBG program from the beginning. By combining knowledgeable 
monitoring of program development with noisy political pos- 
turing, the new entrants were able to focus the attention of 
the entire constellation of groups on the details of CDBG 
policy. While it cannot be said that these groups _ dominate 
the decisionmaking process, they are a force to which the 
other actors in the network, particularly the executive ad- 
ministrators, pay considerable attention." 


Capsule 4-13. Denver 

Citizen influence in Denver's CDBG process has tended to 
increase over time as the Mayor's Advisory Committee (MAC) 
the city's citizen participation mechanism--gained experience 
with the program. The preparation of the first-year applica- 
tion was rushed and the citizen participation process somewhat 
disorganized and erratic. By the second year, 
more direct policymaking role, relying less on staff to set 
priorities, and generating their own 

cisions were made in close liaison between staff and MAC. By 
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the third year, the structure and process for citizen parti- 
cipation was well established and accepted both politically 
and administratively. Moreover, citizen influence increased 
in the third and fourth years as a result of a decision to 
allocate funds only in areas and neighborhoods that did not 
receive allocations during the first 2 years; citizen activi- 
ty increased in these new areas. 


Capsule 4-14. East Lansing, Mich . 

The increase in citizen influence since the second year 
was related to two factors. Along with executive reorganiza- 
tion of the city's planning and development functions, a new 
city commission — the Housing and Community Development Com- 
mission — was created to afford greater citizen participation 
than had occurred in earlier years when the program was under 
the Planning Commission. Members of the new commission were 
appointed by city council based on applications submitted by 
interested individuals. The commission was expected to go 
beyond decisions concerning the annual application to include 
issues related to program implementation and evaluation. In 
addition, neighborhood-based groups became involved and had 
greater impact on CDBG decisions as the program progressed. 
Existing neighborhood organizations stepped up their efforts 
as a result of their growing awareness of potential housing 
rehabilitation and neighborhood imj rovement benefits and the 
increased emphasis on targeting activities in particular areas 
In the third program year, a downtown residents' group was 
formed, consisting largely of elderly residents and students. 
In response to the success of other neighborhood associations, 
these residents felt it was necessary to be organized in order 
to compete effectively for CDBG funds. 


Capsule 4-15. San Jose, Calif . 

increase in citizen activity and influence in the 

growing community awareness of 

programs to be included in 
the application, m particular, the early housing rehabili- 
tation programs generated neighborhood interest and thei-o 
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CDBG activities through the sixth year. Although the city 
remains committed to downtown projects, neighborhood groups 
asserted themselves through the neighborhood-oriented CDBG 
Steering Committee. The committee became more sophisticated 
in determining what constituted an "eligible" activity, and 
the neighborhoods succeeded in gaining CDBG funding for sev- 
eral community service projects. But the major influence of 
the committee was to help designate target areas and to 
apply pressure for housing rehabilitation activities in those 
areas . 


Capsule 4-16, Florence, S.C . 

The difference in the fourth year was that citizen par- 
ticipation became more focused, probably as a result of the 
HUD targeting strategy. In the first 3 years, citizen par- 
ticipation was loose and uncoordinated. Fourth-year CDBG 
plans converged on the West Florence area, where a neighbor- 
hood-based citizen group — the West Florence Concerned Citi- 
zens — had been evolving for some time. Its members consti- 
tuted the nucleus of the CDBG citizens advisory group prior 
to the fourth year, and subsequently the city council re- 
solved to designate the West Florence group as the official 
organ of citizen participation under CDBG. 


Other Cases of Expanded Citizen Influence. In two other 
jurisdictions where citizen participation had been influen- 
tial early in the CDBG program, citizen involvement became 
stronger as participation mechanisms helped consolidate local 
coalitions toward particular program objectives. In Hunting- 
ton Beach, Calif., executive staff members strengthened their 
position with the council by aligning themselves with the 
citizens advisory committee. In Mount Vernon, N.y., the ^ 
mayor was able to neutralize anticipated council opposition 
by delegating broader latitudes to citizens in CDBG decisions. 
Capsules on these cities are presented below. 


Capsule 4-17. Huntington Beach, Calif . 

A coalition of citizens and community development staff 
evolved during the third-year CDBG process. The new HUD 
regulations emphasizing citizen input forced the staff to 
work more closely with citizen groups to facilitate communi- 
cation on public demands for programs and projects. For the 
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staff, the institutionalization of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee (CAC) had the advantage of providing some grass- 
roots leverage in getting project proposals through the city 
council. The function of the CAC since its creation in the 
second year was "to be available to residents in the tar- 
geted neighborhoods," not to mobilize broader citizen in- 
volvement. Appointed members consisted largely of middle- 
class activists, some senior citizens, and representatives 
of the various city departments. The CAC became a signifi- 
cant actor in CDBG decisionmaking through its power to make 
recommendations and review CDBG allocations; the staff fin- 
ally delegated some of their powers to the committee. 


Capsule 4-18. Mount Vernon, N,Y . 

In the 4 years of CDBG, Mt. Vernon has had three differ- 
ent mayors' and two changes in administration. The current 
mayor made CDBG a campaign issue, charging his opponent's 
administration with poor planning and slow implementation. 

When he took office, third-year plans had already been formu- 
lated and he faced a city council, led by his opponent in 
the election, that could potentially block his efforts to 
make changes. As a result, the new mayor turned to the exist- 
ing CAC, rejuvenated it with additional appointments, and 
gave it serious responsibilities in deciding on program allo- 
cations. With the support of the mayor's new Planning and 
Development Commissioner, the CAC increased its meetings and 
obained wider publicity in the local media. In brief, the 
mayor cultivated the sense that the CAC— rather than the city 
council was the legitimate body to consider the CDBG budget. 
The city council did not oppose the CAC decisions because, 
according to the associate, it was concerned about stirring 
up those community groups who already had a stake in the pro- 
cess. As a Jesuit, citizen influence increased substantially 
fourth-year decision process. Various groups that had 
funding the year before— NAACP , Urban League, 
J^MCA, the public housing tenants association, an Italian and 
a West Indian civic and cultural association — succeeded in 

renewed funding. In addition, the NAACP' s complaints 
to HUD resulted in greater local emphasis on housing and tar- 

neighborhood group in the southwest 
designation as a target area. A num- 
ber of residents from the northeast were able to secure fund- 
ing of street and sidewalk improvements without the advantages 

registering their concerns with the 
th^CAC^^ Planning and Community Development Department, and 
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In two other instances of significant gains in citizen 
influence since the second year, the citizens involved were 
identified neither with residential neighborhoods nor with 
existing citizen participation mechanisms. Both instances 
occurred in Maine and were examples of rising influence on 
the part of local business interests in downtown redevelop- 
ment. The increasing emphasis on economic development ac- 
tivities contained in the 1977 legislation and in the accom- 
panying Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) legislation 
appear to have boosted downtown redevelopment strategies. 
Both jurisdictions also had relatively low levels of neigh- 
borhood organization and involvement; this may have contrib- 
uted to the more supportive climate for economic development 
activities . 


Capsule 4-19. Auburn, Maine 

Through the 4 years of the CDBG program, neither the 
appointed Citizens Advisory Committee nor the city's neigh- 
borhoods were active in the decisionmaking process. The CAC 
had only a modest role; its main function was to comment on 
staff-prepared plans and help gain community support for the 
program. Neighborhood groups did not play an important role 
in the program, even in areas selected for housing rehabili- 
tation. But citizen influence increased in the fourth year 
with the formation of a Downtown Advisory Committee at the 
city manager's initiative. The committee consisted of local 
business leaders interested in downtown revitalization; it 
helped prepare a redevelopment program to attract new busi- 
ness to the area and make better use of existing commercial 
properties. Although its work was ultimately funneled 
through the CAC, which continued to function, the downtown 
group became the most notable unit of public involvement in 
CDBG planning. 


capsule 4-20. Bangor, Maine 

The increase in citizen influence between the third and 
fourth years was accounted for by the accelerating involve- 
ment of the downtown business community in CDBG decision- 
making. The local chamber of commerce, which is dominated ^ 
by these interests, created a committee on downtown revitali- 
zation and the city manager was persuaded to appoint the 
city's director of community development to sit on the com- 
mittee, With the aid of an outside consultant, the committee 
formulated a downtown revitalization program to be partially 
funded under CDBG, The Citizens Advisory Committee, a 
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communitywide appointed body heavily weighted with business 
interests, gave its support to the downtown program and 
backed up the staff opposition to the inclusion of social 
service expenditures in the fourth-year CDBG budget. The 
city council shared a similar orientation to the downtown 
revitalization effort, and there was no difficulty in gain- 
ing approval for partial funding under CDBG. The city hoped 
to fund a major portion of the downtown proposal under UDAG. 


In summary, the data suggest several factors accounted 
for the increasing influence of citizens as leading actors 
in local CDBG decisionmaking. First, citizens gained in- 
creased experience and knowledge about local CDBG processes. 
Second, citizen participation procedures and mechanisms be- 
came institutionalized over time. Third, the increased 
emphasis on targeting in some cases resulted in the emergence 
of new special interest groups with a development agenda that 
had special appeal to local powers. In the next section, we 
discuss how citizens exercised influence. 


Forms of Citizen Access 

_ One major purpose of the 1974 act was to decentralize 
decisionmaking and allow greater flexibility at the local 
level than had been possible under the categorical programs. 

extended to local options 
public participation. Under the urban renewal 
and model cities grants, there were fairly detailed Federal 
guidelines for the structure for local public participation 

Progxa^ were proLdu?al 

proolLrertranow''f ' had to formulate 

procedures to allow for citizen advisory input at several 

stages-“in determining local needs and priorities in thp 

preparation of the CDBG application, and in review of CDBG 

3?nor 

section is on the forL of in this 

ence on CDBG decisionmaking rather thar^'proceduLi^fssues , 

ment has\akL^several°Lrms:^°^'^ Program, citizen Involve- 
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1 . 


Advisory committees . The local government delegates 
these bodies to act as the official organ and medium 
of citizen advice concerning CDBG plans and decisions. 
They may be existing structures of local governments, 
such as planning commissions or standing community/ 
neighborhood planning boards, or they may be new 
groups whose members are appointed or elected. 

2. Neighborhood-based groups . These organized groups 
represent the interests of a particular neighbor- 
hood or area. They may be formally organized resi- 
dent associations or other neighborhood interests 
(e.g., merchants), or they may be loosely organized 
groups of residents attempting to mobilize and ar- 
ticulate the interests of their neighborhoods. 

3. Special or public interest groups . These groups 
represent a specxfic or broad public interest apart 
from those related to a given neighborhood. They 
may be formally organized groups, such as the League 
of Women Voters, the local chapter of Common Cause, 
or the United Way. They may be formal or quasi- 
formal groups representing the interests of particu- 
lar sectors or subpopulations, such as senior citi- 
zens, minority residents, or handicapped persons. 

They may represent specific professional or business 
interests, such as local providers of social ser- 
vices, nonprofit housing organizations, historical 
preservation societies, or coalitions of downtown 
business interests. 

Citizen influence was almost always exercised through 
these three forms, although there were a few cases in which 
unorganized individuals made their demands known, often 
through the meeting and hearing processes. Table 4-5 shows 
the number of jurisdictions in which different types of citi- 
zen groups were active in the local CDBG process. The table 
indicates that more than one form of access was used in most 
jurisdictions. Neighborhood-based groups were slightly more 
prevalent than other groups. 

Dominant Forms of Citizen Access . The relative strength 
of citizen groups varied from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 

To gage the importance of each form of access, we counted the 
number of jurisdictions in which each form was the most influ- 
ential over program content. 

In a large majority of jurisdictions, the dominant form 
of access was either the locally designated advisory group or 
neighborhood-based group, with the former slightly more nu- 
merous since the second year (table 4-6) . 
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Table 4-5. Forms of Citizen Access, by Jurisdiction, Years 
1 through 4 


Form 

Year 1 

Year 

2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Advisory structures 

37 

44 


44 

46 

Neighborhood-based groups 

46 

48 


48 

50 

Special/public interest groups 44 

45 


43 

45 

Total jurisdictions 

61 

61 


61 

60^ 

Source: Field research data. 






Note: Figures do not total number of jurisdictions because 
of overlap among types of citizen participation. For exam- 
ple, a jurisdiction may have both advisory structures and 
neighborhood-based organizations . 

a. Pulaski County, 111. 
year of CDBG. 

, was not included in fourth 

Table 4-6. Dominant Forms of 
tion, Years 1 through 4 

Citizen 

Access , 

by Jurisdic- 

Form 

Year 1 

Year 

2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Advisory structures 

24 

26 


27 

27 

Neighborhood-based groups 

24 

24 


23 

25 

Special/public interest groups 13 

11 


12 

11 

Total jurisdictions 

61 

61 


61 

60a 


Source: Field research data. 




a. Pulaski County, 111,, 
of CDBG. ' 


was not funded in fourth year 
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Although they were active in many jurisdictions, interest 
groups played a less frequent role. Moreover, since many of 
the advisory structures also served as channels of some form 
of neighborhood representation, citizen access points tended 
to overlap in several jurisdictions. Thus, table 4-6 may 
understate the relative importance of neighborhood-based 
groups as a dominant form of citizen involvement. For exam- 
ple, in St. Louis, because of its structured role of review- 
ing and rating citizen-submitted proposals, the Citizen's 
Advisory Committee exerted the greatest citizen influence on 
the content of the CDBG program. However, because many of 
its members were active in neighborhood groups, it was diffi- 
cult to separate the influence of such organizations from the 
formal structure. 


Advisory Structures 


Many jurisdictions did not have advisory structures, as 
we noted in earlier reports. Their growth in numbers since 
the first year is a result of the hurried quality of the 
first-year application process, when there was less time to 
establish such structures. Nevertheless, despite the in- 
creased attention given to citizen participation in the 1977 
renewal legislation, there was no substantial increase in 
the number of advisory structures beyond those that had 
emerged by the second year. In the fourth year, about one 
fourth of the jurisdictions had no formal advisory structure 
for citizen involvement; urban counties lacked such a struc- 
ture most frequently (table 4-7). As noted in our earlier 
studies, the two-tiered structure of decisionmaking for CDBG 
in many urban counties, particularly those relying on pass- 
through arrangements with cooperating municipalities, seems 
to account for infrequent use of advisory structures at the 
county level. In urban counties, participating municipali- 
ties devised their own procedures for citizen involvement, 
with the county playing a monitoring role in overseeing local 
participation efforts. As a result, there is less use of 
citizen advisory structures at the recipient county level. 
With the exception of the urban counties, the use of advisory 
structures was fairly widespread by the fourth year. 

Characteristics of Advisory Structures. When consider- 
ing the use of a formal advisory group, most jurisdictions 
usually created a new advisory body rather than use existing 
mechanisms. During the first year these mechanisms were 
sometimes temporary task forces that were subsequently re- 
placed by formal advisory structures. As reported in the 
second-year study, these were largely appointive bodies — 
local elected officials selected members from the community- 
at-large. By the fourth year, appointive mechanisms were 
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still the dominant form. In only 1 (Houston) of the 39 ju- 
risdictions with advisory structures were all members of the 
advisory commission elected; 9 other advisory structures had 
both appointed and elected members. All elections were con- 
ducted at a neighborhood or target-area level. In over half 
of the structures, the appointments were on a communitywide 
basis without specific attempts to represent neighborhoods 
or areas. The remaining appointive groups usually consisted 
of a mix of persons, some representing specific areas or 
neighborhoods and others representing communitywide inter- 
ests. Carbondale, 111., provides an example of the kind of 
"ticket balancing" concerns that are inherent in the appoint- 
ive process. 


Capsule 4-21, Carbondale, 111 . 

At the start of CDBG, the mayor and the council decided 
to organize a Community Development Steering Committee as the 
citizen participation vehicle for the program. The mayor 
asked several groups for nominations, including the existing 
model cities commission, the Northeast Congress (a strong 
neighborhood organization in the predominantly black model 
cities area) , the Chamber of Commerce, and the student gov- 
ernment organization of Southern Illinois University, The 
100 recommended names were located by the mayor on a map 
according to where they lived, and they were coded according 
to other demographic characteristics. Out of this group, 20 
people were selected, comprising a heterogeneous group by 
race, sex, and age. Thirty-five percent were black and 50 
percent were female. There were two businessmen, one union 
employee, two ministers, two blue-collar workers, two cleri- 
cal workers, two professors, one doctor, two retired persons, 
two and one unemployed person. After students 

agreed to add seven to 

the committee from names they submitted. Members were from 
all parts of the city, but the Northeast and the Northwest— 
target areas for CDBG— predominated in geo- 
graphical representation. For all this attempt at "ticket- 

^roup tended tfbrpredomi- 
nantly middle-class in composition and probably in outlook. 


call, 

delIgat4d''to^exLtSg^structuLr^^Du?in^ ^"^^^tions were 
advisory bodies were newly created In abL^Ll^lLrof ' the 

tions. in four other gurisdictions, these functions wer^ 
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assigned to existing citizen advisory bodies, such as com- 
munity planning boards and project area committees left from 
the urban renewal program. Where existing mechanisms were 
used, they tended to remain throughout the first 4 years of 
the program. The following capsule of Allegheny County, Pa., 
illustrates some of the dilemmas encountered in using local 
planning commissions as CDBG citizen participation mechanisms. 


Capsule 4-22. Allegheny County, Pa . 

The question of the appropriate citizen advisory struc- 
ture had been an issue of contention between the director of 
CDBG planning — formerly director of the county's model cities 
program — and the county planning commission at the start of 
CDBG. The director wanted to create a new, broad-based ad- 
visory body representative of the county’s residential com- 
munities, but the planning commission preferred to reserve 
that function for itself. The eight-member commission rep- 
resented only a narrow segment of the county's population. 

It was dominated by an elite group of influential public 
agency representatives and civic leaders, including the head 
of a large industrial development concern, the director of 
the county housing authority, and a former head of Pitts- 
burgh's redevelopment authority; the only minority member 
was the director of a large multiservice community agency in 
Pittsburgh. The planning commission, however, took the view 
that it possessed the legally constituted statutory responsi- 
bility to act in an advisory capacity on all planning activi- 
ties; it was also skeptical about the ability of a broad- 
based citizen organization drawn from diverse communities to 
reach agreement on priorities. The issue was decided in a 
commission resolution to the county board. The CDBG director 
acquiesced, not wanting to prolong the issue, and the recom- 
mendation was approved by the board. 


Citizen advisory bodies that had existed under the cate- 
gorical programs--pro ject area committees and model cities 
groups — were seldom dissolved, but, at the same time they 
were seldom delegated official advisory functions under CDBG. 
Generally, their continuation depended on what happened to 
the activities of the categorical program under _ the block 
grant. The general rule was to diminish their importance 
simply by including these organizations as one of many citi- 
zen groups competing for a portion of CDBG funding. New York 
City was one of the few instances in which existing citizen 
advisory structures— —the city's community planning boards-- 
ultimately achieved a recognized role under CDBG. This 
occurred in the third year of the program. 
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Table 4-7. Advisory Structures, by Type of Jurisdiction, 
Year 4 


Type of jurisdiction 

N 

Number of jurisdictions 
with advisory group in 
the fourth year 

Central cities 

30 

23 

Satellite cities 

12 

10 

Urban counties 

10 

5 

Nonmetropolitan 

8 

8 

Total jurisdictions 

o^ 

o 

46 


Source; Field research data. 


a. Pulaski County, 111., was not included in the fourth- 
year CDBG program. 


Capsule 4-23. New York City 

The Housing and Community Development Coalition, an 
association of neighborhood groups from the city's lower in- 
come areas, was a persistent thorn in the side of the city 
during the first 2 years of the CDBG program. With the elec- 
tion of the new mayor, there were attempts to reconcile the 
role of existing neighborhood groups in the CDBG process. 

The coalition met regularly with the city concerning the new 
citizen participation plan to be drafted. After the third 
program year, the city implemented a new participation pro- 
cedure that reflected the expanded influence of the 59 com- 
munity planning boards as set down in a revised city charter, 
boards became a formal mechanism for evaluating 
Ops^ating agencies must submit project propo- 
sals to the appropriate community boards, which hold public 
hearings on proposed projects within their districts. The 
boards then submit their recommendations, listed by prioritv 
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Overall, we found that citizen advisory structures are 
different from those of the categorical programs, particu- 
larly in their broader representation of interests. The 
dominant trend in the first 4 years has been toward greater 
representation of communitywide interests on the formal 
advisory mechanism and less direct representation of neigh- 
borhood groups, although neighborhood interests are often 
expressed through the formal advisory group. Neighborhood- 
based groups are examined in the next section. 

Although we were unable to quantitatively assess 
changes in the roles of advisory structures, the associates' 
comments suggest that over the 4 years advisory structures 
have taken on more duties and regularized functions. This 
further suggests that citizen participation mechanisms have 
become an institutionalized part of the local decision pro- 
cess. We will examine this process institutionalization 
more closely in the final monitoring report. 


Neighborhood-Based Groups 

As shown in table 4-5, neighborhood-based groups were 
present in local CDBG processes in most sample jurisdictions; 
in many they were the dominant channel of citizen access to 
decisionmaking (table 4-6) . Because of the diverse origins 
of neighborhood-based groups involved in CDBG, they are diffi' 
cult to describe in any consistent fashion. 

In brief, neighborhood-based groups present in CDBG in- 
cluded established neighborhood associations that had long 
performed civic and community functions without reference to 
particular Federal programs. They also included organiza- 
tions that had been established to participate in federally 
funded programs, such as community action committees (anti- 
poverty program), urban renewal project committees, and resi- 
dent commissions associated with model cities. In some 
cities, such as New York City and Atlanta, they included com- 
munity boards and neighborhood planning units that had been 
set up by local governments to carry out a wide range of x 
advisory and planning functions. Some were newly formed 
resident groups, both formally and informally organized, that 
emerged because of the CDBG program to demand program bene- 
fits for their neighborhoods. In some cases, the recent HUD 
focus on neighborhood and social targeting accelerated the 
formation of such groups, as earlier capsules described. In 
a few instances, such as New York City and Los Angeles, new 
coalitions of neighborhood-based organizations mobilized 
neighborhood constituencies. 
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In qeneral, if the jurisdiction was large and had expe- 
rience with prior Federal community development programs, 
there was a greater likelihood that a 

of neighborhood groups were participating in the local C 
process. St. Louis and Los Angeles are good examples or 
this complexity. 


Capsule 4-24. St. Louis 

Neighborhood groups are a significant factor in the 
city's CDBG decisionmaking. Local records currently list 
more than 150 such organizations. Some were formed during 
the categorical period, others since the inception of CDBG. 
These groups vary considerably in size, membership character- 
istics, Gohesiveness , technical know-how, and available re- 
sources. Neighborhood organizations have dominated recent 
CDBG-related meetings and hearings, and these groups have 
exerted influence on members of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee and individual aldermen. The more cohesive groups 
with considerable technical resources tend to be most influ- 
ential, partly because the local application process calls 
for citizen submission of proposals. Consequently, organi- 
zations with clearly defined programs backed up with reason- 
ably solid data have a great advantage. 


Capsule 4-25. Los Angeles 

The importance of neighborhood-based groups has increased 
with each year of CDBG. The Watts groups, established before 
and during the categorical grants, are still very influential; 
the East Los Angeles group continues to be active. A new 
force in East Los Angeles is called the United Neighborhood 
Organization and is parish-based. Major neighborhood groups 
are new, particularly the citizen committees that have been 
established in each of the areas targeted for revitalization. 
Although the city keeps abreast of HUD regulations, none of 
these changes has come about because of HUD or other outside 
pressures; they have evolved on their own over the 4 years. 


Despite the widespread presence of neighborhood groups, 
they were not always important points of citizen access in 
program decisionmaking. When Brookings associates were asked 
how important neighborhood groups were as an access point to 
CDBG decisionmaking, they responded positively in only 35 of 
the 61 sample jurisdictions (table 4-8) , Neighborhood groups 
were most frequently found to be important access points in 
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central cities. This may be explained partly by the greater 
diversity of ethnic populations in central cities and the 
tendency of citizens in some of the older large cities to 
identify with particular neighborhoods. The population di- 
versity and neighborhood orientation are found less frequent- 
ly in suburban communities and in some of the newer central 
cities , 


Citizen Influence 


The prominence of advisory structures and neighborhood- 
based groups as access points for citizen participation needs 
to be related to the question of whether this access trans- 
lated into citizen influence on program decisions; that is, 
were these groups listened to? In this section, we examine 
the importance of these two major forms of citizen access 
and the extent to which they jointly or independently are 
associated with citizen influence on decision outcomes. 

Table 4-9 relates the degree of citizen influence in 
the fourth year to the importance of the role of neighborhood 
groups in the CDBG process and to the presence or absence of 
local advisory structures. Citizen influence is high when 
citizens are leading actors, as defined in table 3-2. Citi- 
zen influence is low when citizens do not attain leading 
actor status . 

Table 4-8, Neighborhood Groups as Important Access Points in 
CDBG Decisionmaking, by Type of Jurisdiction, Years 3 and 4. 


Type of jurisdiction 

Total 

juris- 

dictions 

Number of jurisdictions 
in which neighborhood 
groups were important 
factors in decisionmaking 

Central cities 

30 

21 

Satellite cities 

12 

6 

Urban counties 

10 

5 

Nonmetropolitan 

9 

3 

Total jurisdictions 

6ia 

35 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Pulaski County, 111, , was not included in the fourth 
year of CDBG, 
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Table 4-9. Relationship Between Citizen Influence, Advisory 
Structures, and Neighborhood-Based Groups, Year 4 


Level of 

citizen 

influence 

Neighborhood groups 

as access 

points 

Total 

juris- 

dictions 

Important 

Not Important 

Advisory 

structure 

exists 

Advisory 

structure 

absent 

Advisory 

structure 

exists 

Advisory 

structure 

absent 

High 

18 

3 

5 

1 

27 

Low 

12 

2 

11 

7 

32 

Total 

30 

5 

16 

8 

59^ 


Source; Field research data. 

a. Excludes Chicago and Pulaski County, 111. Chicago had 
not completed its fourth-year application at the time of field 
monitoring. Pulaski County did not receive funds in the fourth 
year. 


As shown in table 4-9, of the 27 jurisdictions with high 
citizen influence, the greatest frequency (18 jurisdictions) 
of high influence occurred where neighborhood groups were im- 
portant points of access to the decision process and where an 
advisory body existed. However, in 12 jurisdictions the two 
structural conditions existed but citizen influence was low. 
At the other extreme, where neighborhood groups were not im- 
portant and no advisory structure existed, there was only one 
case of high citizen influence. 


One implication of these findings is that in jurisdic- 
tions where neighborhood groups are weak, citizens are likely 
to have more difficulty influencing CDBG decisionmaking. 

Where an advisory structure existed but where neighborhood 
groups were unimportant, citizen influence was low in 11 
jurisdictions and high in only 5. Although recent HUD requ- 
iations requiring neighborhood-level involvement at meetings 
and hearings may help strengthen resident involvement, it 

if likely to accomplish in weak- 

neighborhood Durisdictions. Some of the early effects of 
the current regulations are described in the next section. 
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Effects of the 1977 CDBG Amendments on Citizen Participation 

The 1977 legislation requires each jurisdiction to write 
a plan to involve citizens in an advisory role in all phases 
of the CDBG program. Later HUD regulations required local 
programs to meet these requirements by August 1978. The 
regulations did not require formal citizen advisory commit- 
tees or other prescribed forms or structures, but they em- 
phasized an open process through which citizens could play 
an advisory role, especially citizens who would be directly 
affected by CDBG through social or geographic targeting. 

In the field research conducted in the summer of 1978, 
associates reported that slightly more than one-third of the 
jurisdictions had neither made .nor projected any changes in 
their citizen participation procedures for the fourth and 
fifth years. Local government officials in almost all of 
these jurisdictions believed their existing participation 
mechanisms met or exceeded the new requirements. 

In two thirds of the sample jurisdictions, some changes 
occurred in the fourth year or were expected to occur in the 
fifth year. In half these jurisdictions, the most frequent 
change was an increase in the number of public hearings; but 
associates doubted that this change would strengthen citizen 
participation. In three of these jurisdictions a new citi- 
zen participation structure was to be formed, and in three 
others citizens were to be involved in performance monitor- 
ing for the first time. Associates for these six jurisdic- 
tions said that these changes merely formalized what had 
already existed or introduced formal procedures that would 
be manipulated by more dominant actors in the community. 

In half of the jurisdictions undergoing change in citi- 
zen participation procedures, associates believed the changes 
would strengthen citizen participation. These changes gener- 
ally involved one of the following; (1) the creation of new 
advisory structures, (2) an increase in the number of public 
hearings, or (3) the expansion of existing structures to in- 
clude representatives from new groups, usually from low- and 
moderate-income areas, but in two cases from the business 
community. About half these changes had already taken place 
by the fourth year; in some cases, the changes occurred be- 
cause the communities were anticipating the direction of the 
1978 regulations on the basis of the regulations first pro- 
posed in the fall of 1977. 

A jurisdictional breakdown of the data shows a dispro- 
portionately high number of urban counties undergoing changes 
to strengthen citizen involvement in CDBG. Half of the 10 
urban counties in the sample fell into this category. They 
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changed or planned to change their processes by creating 
advisory committees, modifying the composition of existing 
ones, or increasing the amount of written information on the 
CDBG program provided to citizens. In almost every instance 
these counties were responding to HUD pressures for a county- 
wide strategy in which the recipient counties are directly 
accountable to HUD for allocations. These process and pro- 
gram policies may reinforce each other and give a greater 
neighborhood character to the CDBG program in some jurisdic- 
tions . 


Process-Outcome Linkages 

Examination of the complexities and dynamics of the 
local decision process leads to the question: What effect 
does the decision process have on program outcomes? 

In the second monitoring report we concluded that "the 
range of problems and the level of distress are major deter- 
minants of a community's basic program approach, but... the 
decisionmaking process is an important factor affecting the 
particular project choices made within that approach. "3 To 
illustrate, we stated that a city with severe problems of 
poverty, old housing, and aging physical facilities is 
likely to choose a mixed program in order to direct some 
funds to each of the problems. "However, the decision to 
allocate funds to specific social services, facilities for 
the elderly, housing rehabilitation, street maintenance, or 
some other program is often determined by the interaction 
between the persons and groups participating in the decision- 
making process. "4 

That conclusion remains valid. However, as the program 
progresses, the effects of the decisionmaking process may 
become less as the major parts of a community's program stays 
the same from one year to the next. If institutionalization 
of a basic program becomes the chief characteristic of a com- 
munity's development plan, participants may find themselves 
negotiating over a dwindling amount of "free" money. This 
point is illustrated in the following capsule on Cambridge, 

Ma s s . 


3. Dommel et al., Decentra lizing Community Development, 

4. Ibid, 
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Capsule 4-26. Cambridge, Mass. 


associate reported: "Over time, a more open process 
has shaped CDBG decisions in Cambridge. However, [more im- 
portant in program formulation] is the fact that programs 
continue for historical reasons rather than as the result of 
any specific decisionmaking process. To illustrate, out of 
the $3.43 million allocated in the fourth year, over $2 mil- 
lion was, in reality, pre-allocated before the start of the 
process . " 


The following capsules illustrate the effects of exter- 
nal factors on program choices. 


Capsule 4-27. East Lansing, Mich . 

In East Lansing, the greatest impact of the decision 
process occurred as a result of the citizen participation, 
which resulted in the inclusion of "vest pocket parks" and 
recreation areas. However, given the guidelines of the pro- 
gram and the nature of East Lansing as a community (essen- 
tially middle and upper income with a large student popula- 
tion) , the programs were ones that would have emerged from 
most decisionmaking processes. 


Capsule 4-28, Huntington Beach, Calif . 

The city department heads, city council, and citizen 
activists agreed on a long-range, comprehensive approach to 
community development that uses funds for many projects and 
programs. The similarity in orientation by these groups re- 
flects the environmental characteristics of this jurisdic- 
tion. fluntington Beach is a middle- and upper-middle-class 
community with very few minority or low-income residents 
organized in any fashion. The exception is the senior citi- 
zens, who are an effective and mobilized force. It is no 
surprise that few programs or projects are directed toward 
low-income or ethnic populations. 


Capsule 4-29. Scottsdale, Ariz . 

The associate reported: "It is difficult to conceive 
of any decisionmaking process that would make significant 
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differences in program outcomes in this community. This is 
because of the relatively greater importance of determinants 
such as community demographics, HUD influence, general afflu- 
ence and newness of the community, and other factors which 
appear far more important in determining the content of 
Scottsdale's community development program." 


Although the range and severity of local problems and 
basic demographics primarily determine the basic program 
structure, local and intergovernmental decision processes 
also play a role in determining program content. However, 
it is difficult to separate the decision process from the 
effects of distress levels and community characteristics as 
an explanation for the development of program strategy. 

The associates reported that the decision process influ- 
enced program outcomes in two general ways : in program mix 
and in the targeting of program benefits. On the question 
of program mix, the associates reported that most citizen 
groups supported social services and housing rehabilitation, 
while local executives supported housing rehabilitation and 
neighborhood conservation. The emphasis of the ODBC legis- 
lation on a hardware program rather than on social services 
gives the advantage to the executive actors. Local legisla- 
tive impact was spread among a variety of programs with no 
clear preference. In the area of targeting, local executive 
actors tended to push for more social and geographic target- 
ing, and citizen participants were more likely to seek a 
broader distribution of benefits. However, the field reports 
indicate that HUD policy, as well as the preferences of the 
various local actors, importantly influenced targeting 
choices . 


Conclusion 


Several patterns are appearing in the local decision- 
making process that have varying impacts among communities. 

UD" r trends: a "closing" and an "opening 

up of the system. The first appears as bureaucratization 

numbL^or^^i'^^ actors; the second is as an increase in the 

?arirciti::n°groups" P^tticu- 

* executive branch level, the increasina 

of the regular line departments of the local government and 

technical kn^SIedgrand 

infiiLSrof e?ec?ed"rffSs'^''Tr' diminishes the 

that local Xegisl^fur^f ar^-duI^Iy^SavS^-d^^ 
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influence, leaving the executive branch as the principal _ 
point of local program accountability. The chief executive, 
in turn, is the dominant influence in only a few jurisdic- 
tions, with executive staff members more generally represent- 
ing the chief executive viewpoint. This pattern suggests 
less direct program responsibility and accountability by the 
elected political sector. 

A countertrend to bureaucratization is the increasing 
strength of citizen participation in some jurisdictions, re- 
sulting in part from the growing experience of citizen groups 
with the program and the activating of new groups as the pro- 
gram becomes more neighborhood oriented. This "opening-up" 
process, largely based on citizen activism, may come into 
increasing tension with the "closing" process generally asso- 
ciated with routinization and bureaucratization of the pro- 
gram. At the same time, there is some evidence that local 
programs are becoming fairly well established, leaving less 
opportunity for any one participant to greatly alter the 
basic program. Because some of these divergent forces have 
only recently emerged at the local level, the outcome is 
still unknown; this point will be considered in the next moni- 
toring report. 
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chapter 5 


PROGRAM USES 


In chapter 3's discussion of HUD's increasing role in 
local CDBG programs, we noted that such policy activism con- 
flicted to some degree with the CDBG objective of decentral- 
ized decisionmaking. In this chapter, we examine how local 
governments use CDBG funds. Has greater HUD involvement in 
local decisionmaking significantly affected program choices 
made at the local level? 

To answer this question, we present data on the mix of 
program choices made by communities over the 4 years. We 
also examine how changes in the allocation system resulting 
from the dual formula and the first phase -down of hold- 
harmless entitlements affected program choices, and how 
CDBG-funded activities are being packaged for concentrated 
neighborhood revitalization. 

Before examining these aspects of program use, we must 
define the categories of activities and the statistical meas- 
ures used for analysis. 


Program Categories 

Projects eligible for CDBG funding include such diverse 
activities as acquisition of property for public purposes , 
rehabilitation of private homes, removal of architectural ^ 
barriers, and social services. To better understand the mix 
of activities and the overall approach of local programs, we 
developed seven categories of related activities. These 
categories differ somewhat from those used in our report on 
the second program year.^ To achieve comparability of data 


1. See Dommel et al., Decentralizing Community Develqp - 
ment, pp. 167-68. The five categories in the second report 
were housing and neighborhood conservation, planning and gen- 
eral development, urban renewal continuation, social services 
and facilities, and economic development. The principal 
change made in the categories for the third and 
was splitting the planning and general development ana the 
housing and neighborhood conservation categories. 
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over the 4-year period, associates reexamined the CDBG appli- 
cations for each year and assigned each activity to one of 
the following program categories: 


1. Housing . Activities such as rehabilitation loans 
and grants, code enforcement, modernization of pub- 
lic housing, and programs to increase spatial decon- 
centration of lower income groups through expanded 
housing opportunities* 

2. Neighborhood conservation . Activities to stabilize 
and/or conserve residential neighborhoods that have 
been undergoing decline, with a package of public 
improvements that might include street and sidewalk 
repair, storm and sanitary drains, parks, and the 
like. 

3 . General public improvements and services . General 
physical improvements aimed at upgrading the local 
infrastructure and a variety of public services, 
such as streets, sidewalks, drainage systems, re- 
moval of architectural barriers, parks and recrea- 
tion facilities, historic preservation, and a 
variety of public services (rodent control, vacant 
land management, refuse collection, and police and 
security patrols) . These are single activities not 
specifically oriented toward an economic development 
objective or targeted to specific residential neigh- 
borhoods as part of a multiactivity neighborhood 
conservation program. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


Social services and facilities . Programs for health, 
education, child care, senior citizens, etc,, and 
allocations for construction, maintenance, and re- 
habilitation of facilities necessary for provision 
of social services. 

Economic development . Industrial and commercial 
development projects designed to enhance the local 
tax base and/or generate jobs, such as acquisition 
and preparation of property for new use through 
demolition, clearance, and infrastructure improve- 
ments; and technical assistance to small businesses. 


grba n renewal continuation . Continuation or 
tion of urban renewal activities begun during 
categorical period. ■ 


comple- 

the 


Planning and administration . Plannina 
and administration of the CDBG program.' 


management , 
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In addition to assigning each project to one of these 
categories, associates indicated whether single activities 
such as housing rehabilitation or a social service were part 
of a package of activities going into a target neighborhood. 

In this way, we were able to assemble all CDBG activities 
that were part of a neighborhood conservation strategy. We 
will discuss this concentration of activities later in the 
chapter . 

Data on program allocations are presented in three ways 
--as unweighted mean percentages, as weighted mean percent- 
ages (percent of total dollars), and total dollar amounts. 

We preferred the unweighted mean to measure average program 
allocations across the sample because it reflects program 
priorities and eliminates the skewing effect of the large 
grants to the larger jurisdictions. For example. Auburn, 
Maine, with a third-year CDBG entitlement of $701,000, allo- 
cated 81 percent ($568,000) for housing and neighborhood 
conservation, Chicago, with a third-year entitlement of more 
than $61 million, allocated 25 percent ($15 million) to the 
same category. The unweighted mean for the two cases is 53 
percent (81 + 25) /2. However, if the dollars are averaged, 
the mean for the two jurisdictions is only 25 percent, re- 
flecting the strong downward influence of Chicago’s larger 
entitlement. 

Appendix 3 shows the block grant entitlement amounts for 
each jurisdiction for the first 4 program years and the per- 
centage of funds allocated to each program category. 

Although the unweighted mean is the preferred measure 
for aggregating and analyzing local program priorities, the 
dollar level and the percentage of total dollars (weighted 
mean) are also important measures of allocation trends; they 
take into account the increased amount of CDBG dollars dis- 
tributed to sample communities each year and allow us to look 
at the use of the funding increments. In the first program 
year, $534.4 million was allocated to the sample jurisdic- 
tions; by the fourth year, this amount increased to $878.9 
million because more money was authorized and because the 
dual formula increased allocations to several sample cities. 
(The effects of the dual formula are examined later in this 
chapter.) To illustrate, allocations for planning and admin- 
istration have been relatively constant at about 11 percent 
of total sample dollars over the 4 years, but the dollar 
amount has increased by more than 50 percent, going from $60.8 
to $96.4 million, reflecting in part the increases in funding. 
However, this 59-percent dollar increase for planning and ad- 
ministration was less than the 64-percent increase in total 
dollars allocated to jurisdictions in our sample. 
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Changing Patterns in Program Allocations 


In our first report we observed a community focus on 
conservation and rehabilitation;^ in our second report, 
housing and neighborhood conservation was cited as the pre- 
dominant choice of the sample jurisdictions . ^ Although we 
treat them as separate categories in this report, the trend 
in the third and fourth years was toward continued emphasis 
on housing and neighborhood conservation. Combined, the two 
categories have increased from an unweighted mean of 39 per- 
cent in the first year to 52 percent in the fourth year 
(table 5-1) , More than half of the 61 jurisdictions (31) 
made housing and neighborhood conservation major parts of 
their third-year CDBG programs, allocating more than 50 per- 
cent of their grants for these uses; by contrast, only 19 
jurisdictions had such program concentrations in the first 
year. In dollars, 46 percent (weighted mean) of the total 
allocations in the sample jurisdictions was earmarked for 
housing and neighborhood conservation in the fourth year, 
compared with 31 percent in the first year (table 5-2) . 

Although it is a relatively small category, economic 
development activities also have been moving up in local pri- 
orities. They showed an increase in the unweighted mean from 
2 percent to 4 percent and a tripling of the dollar amount 
from $19 million to $60 million over the 4 years. 

Opposite trends have occurred in two program categories. 
One IS the continuing decline in funding for urban renewal 
continuation as projects started under the categorical grants 

stretched out. This program category has 
declined not only as an unweighted mean from a peak of 17 per- 
cent to 7 percent but also in dollars, from a peak of $87 mil- 
lion in the second year to $40 million in the fourth year. A 
similar trend has emerged in another large program area — gen- 
eral public improvements and services. The unweighted mean 
for this category has declined from 16 percent to 9 percent 
over the 4 years, and the dollar amount has also dropped. 

The trends in the social services and facilities and 
planning and administration categories are less clear. For 
social services, in the first 3 program years the unweighted 
mean showed a small, steady decline (from 13 percent to 10 


2 . 

ment , p. 


Nathan et al., 
260, 


Block Grants for Community Develop - 


3. 

p. 170. 


Dommel et al.. Decentralizing Community Development, 
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Table 5-2. Program Uses of CDBG Funds by All Jurisdictions for Years 1 through 
(thousands of dollars; weighted mean percentages) 
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Pulaski County, 111., was not funded in the fourth year 



percent) but leveled off in the fourth year; in dollars, 
social services and facilities remained relatively constant 
during the first 3 years, but increased significantly in the 
fourth year. Planning and administration showed only a small 
increase in the unweighted mean over the 4 years (from 11 per 
cent to 13 percent) , while the amount allocated for such uses 
increased by more than 50 percent. 


Housing 

Whether measured as an unweighted mean, a weighted mean, 
or in total dollars, housing activities consistently have 
been the largest single program category among the sample ju- 
risdictions, By the fourth year, 58 of the 60 sample juris- 
dictions allocated some portion of their CDBG grants to hous- 
ing activities; 55 made such allocations in the first year. 

In the fourth program year, the unweighted sample mean was 28 
percent, compared with 23 percent in the first year. This 
5-point increase in the unweighted mean represents a dollar 
increase of $182 million; over the 4 years, housing alloca- 
tions have nearly tripled, from $110 million to $292 million. 
The large dollar increase is accounted for in part by the con 
tinuing increase in total CDBG funds available and, in the 
fourth year, by the large increases to several jurisdictions 
as a result of the implementation of the dual formula. How- 
ever, the increased allocations for housing activities may 
result largely from two local factors: (1) preferences at 
the community level for such programs by both residents and 
participants in the decisionmaking process, and (2) growing 
experience in Implementing housing rehabilitation activities. 
Housing rehabilitation programs, which make up the greatest 
share of housing activities, can be difficult to carry out. 
(See appendix 4 for a discussion of the rehabilitation 
process.) In the early program years, some communities 
frequently did not spend funds for housing rehabilitation 
because they found it difficult to set up and implement the 
programs. The larger allocations to housing may reflect the 
increased ability of communities to spend the funds for re- 
habilitation. 

Over the 4 years, allocations to housing activities in- 
creased by 164 percent even though total sample dollars in- 
creased by only 64 percent; the greatest increments came in 
the third and fourth years (table 5-2) . In the second pro- 
gram year, allocations to housing activities increased by 16 
percent, only , slightly above the 13-percent increase in total 
sample dollars. In the third year, the housing increment was 
37 percent, compared with a total sample increment of 17 per- 
cent between the second and third years. In the fourth year, 
the housing increment was 66 percent, while the total sample 
increment was only 23 percent. 
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Higher allocations by central cities and urban counties 
caused the overall increase in allocations for housing activi- 
ties (table 5-1). The unweighted mean of central cities for 
housing allocations increased from 23 percent in the first 
year to 31 percent in the fourth year (the second-year mean 
was 21 percent) ; the greatest increase in percentage points 
came in the fourth year. Over the 4-year period, the average 
urban county allocation for housing activities increased from 
13 percent to 29 percent, with greatest increase (9 percentage 
points) also coming in the fourth year. However, the satel- 
lite city allocations to housing increased from 20 percent in 
the second year to only 22 percent in the fourth year, which 
was below the peak allocation of 25 percent in the first year. 
This lower allocation may reflect the generally better condi- 
tion of housing in the satellite cities of the sample. 

Among the housing activities, rehabilitation assistance 
received most of the housing funds: 71 percent ($78.4 mil- 
lion) in the first year, increasing to 73 percent in the 
second, third, and fourth years ($212.8 million in the fourth 
year) . By the fourth year, every jurisdiction in the sample 
had allocated funds for at least one rehabilitation program 
in at least one program year. 


For some jurisdictions, large grant increases in the 
fourth year as a result of the dual formula were used par- 
tially to expand housing rehabilitation activities. Alle- 
gheny County's (Pa.) allocation for rehabilitation went from 
$1.9 million in the third year to $3.3 million in the fourth 
Evanston, 111., the third-year allocation for reha- 
bilitation was $260,000, nearly tripling to $728,000 in the 

rehabilitation allocation went 
million in the third year to $8.21 million in the 

of A City, the third-year allocation 

million more than doubled to $72.6 million in the 
lourtn year. 


Neighbo rhood Conservation and General Improvements 

involve^the^rL^kL^ds'^f 

development, and there appears to^be^a ^ 
relationship in their opposite trends? ac ^ 

neighborhood conservation activities ^rennh?^- earlier, 
that are part of a packaae of rnno improvements 

conserve residential neiabborhondc- stabilize or 

services not oriented toward nPirrhA improvements and 

noraio development are classified as°2neral°DUbir^'°" 
ments and services. general public iraprove- 
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In examining allocation trends for these categories, we 
must understand the distinction between measurement by the 
unweighted mean and the total dollars. If we use the un- 
weighted mean (table 5-1) , which reflects the priority of 
program choices by individual communities, we see that neigh- 
borhood conservation activities were tied with general im- 
provements and services (16 percent each) for second place in 
the first program year. However, in dollar terms neighbor- 
hood conservation activities were in sixth place (out of 
seven) , while general improvements ranked third (table 5-3) . 
This disparity between the two measurements indicates that in 
the neighborhood conservation category, smaller jurisdictions 
with smaller grants were allocating a larger share of their 
funds to these activities than were larger jurisdictions; 
this is suggested in table 5-1 by the higher unweighted mean 
allocations by the satellite cities and nonmetropolitan jur- 
isdictions, In the second program year, the neighborhood 
conservation category became the second-ranked program choice 
on an unweighted mean basis and remained in that position 
through the third and fourth years, behind housing. However, 
it was not until the third year that neighborhood conserva- 
tion moved up in the rankings in total dollars, becoming the 
third highest category in the third year and moving into 
second position in the fourth year as the larger jurisdictions 
began to increase activities in this area. 

Over the 4 years, the number of jurisdictions allocating 
funds to neighborhood conservation activities increased from 
45 to 57. We can also see the increased priority given to 
neighborhood conservation if we compare the annual dollar 
increments allocated for this category with the increments 
in total dollars going to the sample jurisdictions. In the 
second year, there was a 17-percent increase in funds for 
neighborhood conservation, compared with a 13-percent incre- 
ment in the total sample dollars (table 5-2). The largest 
increment for neighborhood conservation occurred in the third 
year — a 4 8-percent dollar increase over the second year com- 
pared with a sample increment of 17 percent. In the fourth 
year, the increments were almost the same--22 and 23 percent, 
respectively. Over the 4-year period, allocations to this 
category grew by 111 percent, nearly double the rate of sam- 
ple growth of 64 percent. 

In the public improvements and services category, the 
opposite occurred. This group of activities was ranked third 
in dollars in the first year, rising to second place in the 
second and third program years (table 5-3) . But as jurisdic- 
tions shifted away from general improvements, this cagegory 
dropped to the fifth place in dollar ranking in the fourth 
year, and its unweighted mean ranking dropped from second to 
fifth place over the 4 years. The number of jurisdictions 
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Table 5-3. Dollar and Unweighted Mean Rankings of Program Categories, Years 1 through 
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with such activities also decreased from a high of 4 8 in the 
second year to 41 in the fourth year. 

In terms of increments, general improvements were allo- 
cated an increase of 66 percent in the second year; this 
turned downward sharply in the third year, when the category 
received 4 percent fewer dollars and then declined 7 percent 
in the fourth year (table 5-2),. The net result after 4 years 
was that this category fell below the overall program growth, 
receiving an additional 48 percent in funds over the 4 years 
compared with the total sample dollar growth of 64 percent. 

When the general improvement category is divided into 
its two components — capital projects and services — the data 
show that the service portion is becoming an increasingly 
large portion of the combined category. In the first year, 
capital activities accounted for 60 percent of the $61 mil- 
lion allocated; by the fourth year, capital activities had 
declined to 51 percent of the $91 million going to the com- 
bined category. The number of jurisdictions with CDBG-funded 
general capital projects decreased from a high of 40 in the 
second year to 35 in the fourth year, while jurisdictions 
with general services allocations increased from 20 to 25 
over the 4 years. As an unweighted mean, capital activities 
declined from 12 percent to 6 percent while services declined 
from 4 percent to 3 percent. 

A point we consider to be significant is the opposite 
trends occurring in the comparable categories of neighborhood 
conservation and general capital improvements. The overall 
trend has been an increase in neighborhood conservation ac- 
tivities by an unweighted mean of 8 percentage points and a 
111-percent increase in dollars over 4 years. At the same 
time, general capital improvements declined by an unweighted 
mean of 6 percentage points (table 5-4) , while there was a 
12"percent decline in dollars between the peak allocations in 
the second year ($53.9 million) and the fourth year ($47.5 
million) . 

The 16-percentage-point decline (unweighted mean) in 
satellite city spending on general capital projects is par- 
ticularly striking because it was matched by a 17-percentage- 
point increase in comparable neighborhood conservation activi 
ties. This indicates that satellite cities are continuing to 
allocate significant amounts of funds to such activities as 
streets, sidewalks, and parks but have shifted the location 
and purpose of such activities. Instead of undertaking such 
activities singly as part of a community's general public 
works and recreation functions, satellite cities are now pack 
aging these activities with other CDBG-funded capital proj- 
ects or services to upgrade designated target neighborhoods. 
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Table 5-4. Allocations to Neighborhood Conservation and 
General Public Improvements and Services, Years 1 through 4 
(unweighted mean percentages) 




General public improvements 



and 

service 


Type of 

Neighborhood 

Capital 



jurisdiction 

conservation 

activities 

Services 

Total 

Central cities 





Year 1 

15 

9 

3 

12 

Year 2 

14 

11 

5 

16 

Year 3 

20 

6 

4 

10 

Year 4 

19 

4 

3 

7 

Satellite cities 





Year 1 

14 

19 

3 

22 

Year 2 

26 

11 

3 

14 

Year 3 

28 

4 

2 

6 

Year 4 

31 

3 

3 

6 

Urban counties 





Year 1 

17 

17 

6 

23 

Year 2 

20 

24 

3 

27 

Year 3 

24 

25 

2 

27 

Year 4 

16 

20 

4 

24 

Nonmetropolitan 





Year 1 

Year 2 

23 

23 

7 

2 

4 

2 

11 

A 

Year 3 

22 

1 

2 

o 

Year 4 

45 

2 

0 

2 

Total 





Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

16 

19 

22 

12 

12 

8 

6 

4 

4 

16 

16 

Year 4 

24 

3 

3 

11 

9 


Source: Field research data. 
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This shift, which has been occurring since the first year, 
inay be linked both to HUD*s targeting policies that emerged 
between 1976 and 1978 and to its stricter interpretation of 
eligible activities, policies which were felt most in subur- 
ban jurisdictions, as discussed in chapter 3. An example is 
Scottsdale, Ariz, In its third-year application, the city 
proposed to use almost $900,000 for major street improvements 
on the two main thoroughfares. The HUD area office disallowed 
these projects and required the city to redirect the money to 
other parts of the city. As a result, Scottsdale used the 
funds for both street improvements and housing activities in 
a designated target area. Miami Beach, Fla,, and Harris 
County, Tex., also illustrate such shifts. 


Capsule 5-1. Miami Beach, Fla . 

Miami Beach allocated 46 percent of its third-year block 
grant to general public improvements and services, but allo- 
cated less than half that proportion — 21 percent — of its 
fourth-year entitlement. At the start of the program, fund- 
ing was directed primarily at the South Beach target area. 
Housing rehabilitation was the major activity undertaken with 
first-year funds, and construction of a social service facili- 
ty was the single largest second-year program. According to 
the associate, "Between the second and third years, there was 
a gradual transition to a general development strategy with 
the distribution of benefits largely communitywide instead of 
being targeted to the South Beach area. However, from the 
third to fourth program years, there was a switch in emphasis 
away from redevelopment planning to neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion, The change was partly the result of HUD influence and 
city anticipation of the impact of the new neighborhood- 
oriented regulations. Additionally, the city realized that 
its hit-and-miss approach for community development was re- 
sulting in the spreading of program benefits, and it was time 
to develop a strategy for community development." 


Capsule 5-2, Harris County, Tex . 

Allocations for general public improvements and services 
decreased from almost 94 percent of the first-year entitle- 
ment to 75 percent of the fourth-year grant. During the first 
3 years, the county's prime emphasis was on development of a 
countywide system of major park facilities. The associate 
reported: "HUD's shift from a hands-off policy to a more 

substantive and aggressive monitoring role accounted for 
important programmatic shifts in the fourth year." HUD 
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succ6ssfully challenged thii!‘d“yeair CDBG allocations for de- 
velopment of a major county park (Cypress Creek) on grounds 
that the area did not qualify as lower income and was "vir- 
tually inaccessible except by helicopter." At the same time 
HUD pressed and succeeded in getting the county to adopt 
more geographically targeted programs. 


A similar but less pronounced shift from general improve 
ments to neighborhood conservation activities occurred in the 
central cities, where general capital projects declined from 
an unweighted mean of 9 percent to 4 percent over the 4 years 
while the neighborhood conservation category increased from 
15 percent to 19 percent. In the urban counties, the pattern 
is less clear because both neighborhood and general develop- 
ment activities have generally moved in the same direction 
each year. The high level of general capital projects in the 
urban counties may be attributable in part to the special 
situation of counties and their functional responsibilities 
for such activities as roads, water and sewer service, and 
park improvements in unincorporated parts of their jurisdic- 
tions, In the nonmetropolitan areas, most shifts result from 
the specific projects approved through HUD's discretionary 
funding, not from shifting local strategies. 

Viewed overall, the shift of allocations from the gen- 

improvements to the neighborhood conservation category 
indicates that local governments have not changed how they 
are spending the money so much as where they are spending it. 
Our monitoring research does not deal with the extent to 
which CDBG funds are being substituted for local revenues to 
carry out capital projects that are frequently a general 
function of local government. 


So cial Services and Urb a n Renewal: Categorical Continuation 

different types of activities, social 
hp^In urban renewal continuation are analyzed together 

fhP n ^ major activities carried over from 

the categorical grant period. Beyond the broad goals of 

developing viable urban communities and a suitable livino 

come, the CDBG legislation mandates no single program or ml 3 

the early expectations, howeve?/wartha 
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We asked associates to indicate the funding origin of 
each CDBG activity for each program year. We wanted to de- 
termine whether the activity had been initiated with cate- 
gorical funds and was being continued under the block grant 
program or whether the activity had been started under the 
block grant. The data showed a marked drop in the propor- 
tion of CDBG dollars used to continue categorical programs. 

In the first year, 35 percent (weighted mean) of block grant 
funds went for categorical program continuation; this figure 
declined to 28 percent in the second year, to 17 percent in 
the third, and to 12 percent in the fourth year. Thus, the 
activities begun under the categorical programs represent 
only a small share of the CDBG program. Although this is 
the overall trend, the effects of the categoricals have a 
greater continuing impact in some communities. For example, 
Carbondale, 111., has allocated about 30 percent of its grant 
to urban renewal continuation each year, even though its 
grant declined from nearly $3 million in the first year to 
$1.5 million in the fourth year, when the first phase-down 
of the city's hold-harmless grant took effect. 

Social Services and Facilities. Overall, allocations 
for social services and social service facilities have de- 
clined, although there was some evidence in the fourth year 
that such activities may be making a comeback. For the 
first 3 years, this category received declining priority 
among the sample jurisdictions. The unweighted mean dropped 
from 13 percent in the first year to 10 percent in the third 
year (table 5-1); the dollar amount also declined, from $86.3 
million to $77.5 million over the 3 years, at the same time 
that the total sample dollars were increasing (table 5-2) , 

In the fourth year, there was some turnaround--the unweighted 
mean stabilized at 10 percent and the dollar amount increased 
by 26 percent, to $97.3 million. Nevertheless, over the 4^ 
years, the dollar increase for social services and facilities 
(table 5-2) was only 13 percent, compared with the 64-percent 
increase in total sample dollars. 

Of the 61 sample jurisdictions, 40 allocated some funds 
to social services in the fourth program year, compared with 
37 making such allocations in the first year. The trend in 
facilities allocations during the first 3 years was toward a 
decline in the number of sample jurisdictions funding such 
activities, from 36 to 31, but this number started to in- 
crease in the fourth year. 

The overview combined social services and social service 
facilities into a single category because they are related 
program objectives; however, to analyze the continued impact 
of the categorical programs we separated the two. 
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Social services had been a major part of the model 
cities program that was folded into the block grant; model 
cities represented about 25 percent of the categorical funds 
that were consolidated into the CDBG program. From the out- 
set of the block grant in 1974, it was anticipated that the 
level of social services spending under CDBG would decline. 
Congress did not set a limit on social service spending, but 
the legislative history suggested that communities should 
allocate no more than 20 percent of their grants to social 
services. This implied ceiling later guided HUD's interpre- 
tation of the program, which emphasized "mainly hardware 
(bricks and mortar) and not software (social services).'"^ 

Allocations to social services (for example, programs 
for child care, senior citizens, health programs, and educa- 
tion) have been constant at an unweighted mean level of about 
6 percent, although the dollar amounts have increased from 
$55 to $61 million (table 5-5); however, the 11-percent dol- 
lar growth is far below the 64-percent increase in total 
sample dollars over 4 years. The trend in social service 
facilities has generally been in the opposite direction. 

increase in the unweighted mean between 
the third and fourth years from 3 percent to 4 percent, the 
mean had declined from a high of 7 percent in the first year. 
However, the dollar amount for facilities in the fourth year 
more than doubled from the third year because of major in- 
creases in allocations in a few large cities. 


>unong rne Durisdictions , central cities spent the most 
for social services, allocating an unweighted mean of about 
® percent each program year (table 5-5), with 
the dollar amount increasing slightly over the 4 years. 
Satellite cities tripled their social service allocations 
over the 4 years; by the fourth year their unweighted mean 
was equal to that of the central cities. However, 80 percent 
cities allocated funds to social services in 
the fourth year, but only half of the satellite cities did so. 

e nonmetropolitan jurisdictions made social service alloca- 
tions averaging 5 percent to 6 percent each year, but this 
igure was strongly affected by spending in Carbondale, 111., 
which earmarked about one-fourth of its grant each year to 
social services Only about one-third of the nine nonmetro- 
ptplitan communities in the sample made social service alloca- 

4 years. Seventy percent of the urban counties 
made social service allocations in the fourth program year 

the average allocation for the 10 counties in 

the sample was only 3 percent. 


4. Nathan et al., Block Grants for 
pp. 244-45; Dommel et alT;" Decentralizing 
ment , pp. 90-93. ^ 
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Soiirce: Field research data 



A different pattern emerged for social service facili- 
ties. As an unweighted mean, allocations by the suburban 
jurisdictions (satellite cities and urban counties) were 
higher than those made by central cities, although the dollar 
amounts were much lower. Except in the first and second 
years, allocations by the nonmetropolitan jurisdictions have 
been very low. Spending figures for the first 2 years was 
strongly influenced by major allocations by Pulaski County, 
111., for community centers. 

Prior participation in the model cities program was a 
major determinant of social service and facility spending. 

As shown in table 5-6, model cities jurisdictions were more 
likely to make allocations for social services; the unweighted 
average funding level for such activities in these communities 
was much higher than for jurisdictions without experience in 
model cities. Of the 27 sample cities that had had a model 
cities program, 26 funded social services in the fourth pro- 
gram year; this was an increase over the first year, when 23 
made such allocations. The unweighted mean allocation for 
social services by former model cities participants over the 
4 years was 11 percent. However, fewer than half of the 34 
sample jurisdictions without model cities programs allocated 
funds to social services over the 4-year period; their average 
allocation was about 2 percent. 

Perhaps this relationship between model cities experi- 
ence and social service allocations is that once cities 
started these services, they chose to continue them; also, 
some may have found it difficult to discontinue such funding 
because of pressure from constituent groups and the bureau- 
cracies operating the programs. Nevertheless, most of the 
jurisdictions that had model cities reduced social service 
spending well below the implied 20-percent limit. 

Table 5-6. Social Service Allocations by Participants and 
Nonparticipants in Model Cities, Years 1 through 4 


Participants Nonparticipants 

Number Percentage Number ^rcentage 


Year 1 

23 

11 

15 

2 

Year 2 

26 

11 

12 

2 

Year 3 

25 

11 

14 

3 

Year 4 

26 

11 

15 

2 

Source : 

Field research 

data. 
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Although model cities/social service linkage is apparent, 
there have been important changes in the nature and distribu- 
tion of social services. Under the model cities program, 
service beneficiaries were residents of a designated target 
neighborhood. Part of the local complaint against model cit- 
ies had been that residents outside the model neighborhood, 
many of whom were also in lower income groups, were denied 
these services. With the coming of the CDBG program came 
pressure to end some services and expand benefits to other 
neighborhoods . 

Our analysis of specific social services funded by CDBG 
shows that a decreasing share of funds was earmarked for the 
same services to the same group as those funded under the 
model cities program. In the first program year, 82 percent 
($45.9 million) of the social services allocation went to 
activities that were direct carryovers from the model cities 
program (table 5-7). By the fourth year, this direct carry- 
over declined to 22 percent ($13.8 million). 

A similar pattern of declining carryover allocations 
appears for social service facilities, although such activi- 
ties were not carried over so extensively as social services. 
In the first program year, only 23 percent ($6,9 million) of 
the allocations for social service facilities was carried 
over from the categoricals (compared with 8 2 percent of^ 
social service allocations), primarily from the model cities 
and neighborhood facilities programs. By the fourth year, 
only 2 percent ($691,000) of the facilities activities were 
continuations of categorical projects. 

The decline in carryover commitments for facilities 
probably results from the completion of projects started 
under the categorical grants. In the case of services, re- 
cipient communities are shifting the kinds of social services 
being provided, eliminating some specific services provided 
under the model cities program and implementing others. 

Also, some jurisdictions are expanding social service 
activities to areas outside the former model cities neighbor- 
hood, As shown in table 5-8, in the first year the model 
cities neighborhoods received 40 percent of social service 
spending in sample jurisdictions that had model cities pro- 
grams. By the fourth year, the model cities neighborhoods 
received only 25 percent of social service spending as new 
services were instituted elsewhere or the services started 
under model cities were expanded to other areas. The spread 
of social service spending in Houston illustrates this point. 
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Table 5-7. Program Origins of Allocations for Social Services 
and Facilities, Years 1 through 4 


Type of 
activity 

Categorical 
continued 
(thousands 
of dollars) 

CDBG-funded 
(thousands 
of dollars) 

Unknown 
(thousands 
of dollars) 

Total 
(thousands 
of dollars) 

Social services 







Year 1 

45,925 

(82) 

9,587 

(17) 

89 

(1) 

55,601 

Year 2 

43,461 

(74) 

14,991 

(26) 

0 


58,452 

Year 3 

28,601 

(47) 

28,640 

(48) 

2,911 

(5) 

60,152 

Year 4 

13,851 

(22) 

47,250 

(77) 

206 

(1) 

61,307 

Social service 







facilities 








Year 1 

6,951 

(23) 

23,721 

(77) 

0 


30,672 

Year 2 

2,995 

(11) 

23,190 

(88) 

120 

(1) 

26,305 

Year 3 

707 

(4) 

16,270 

(94) 

344 

(2) 

17,321 

Year 4 

691 

(2) 

35,343 

(98) 

0 


36,034 

Social services 







and facilities 







Year 1 

52,876 

(61) 

33,308 

(39) 

89 

(.1) 

86 ,273 

Year 2 

46,456 

(55) 

38,181 

(45) 

119 

(.1) 

84^756 

Year 3 

29,308 

(38) 

44,910 

(58) 

3,255 

(4) 

77^73 

Year 4 

14,452 

(15) 

82,592 

(85) 

206 

(.2) 

97,250 


Source: Field research data. 


Note; Fibres in parentheses are percentages of total allocations 
for each type of activity. 


Capsule 5-3, Houston 

■ 1 model cities program Houston had never been 

human services programs other than normal public 
recreation services. Many city officials reput- 
edly believed that the use of own-source funds for such pur- 
poses would violate the city charter. In that sense, model 
Cities was the only source of funding for locally initiated 
human service delivery programs. It served a residential 
area that was predominantly black and included some of the 
poorest sections of the city. Since Houston had not partici- 
pated in the urban renewal program, model cities constituted 
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the lion's share-“93 percent — of hold-harmless funds at the 
start of the block grant. 

Because of strong political ties between the mayor and 
the black community, the continuation of model cities service 
programs under the block grant was inevitable. Houston allo- 
cated an average of about $2 million a year for social serv- 
ices. Because of its increasing grant, however, the share 
of allocations going for social services declined from 12 
percent the first year to 8 percent in the fourth year (the 
high was 16 percent in the second year) . 

Model cities was terminated as an identifiable program 
in the third year; the agency was redesignated the Houston 
Resources Department and became a standing line department 
of the city responsible for implementing service programs, 
largely funded by Federal and State sources. But major 
changes in the delivery of CDBG-funded human services were 
made that year. The model cities agency had functioned with 
a good deal of autonomy in determining program activities, 
and under the legislation these services went exclusively to 
the model cities neighborhoods. This pattern continued 
through the first 2 years of CDBG, despite strong service^ 
demands from other neighborhoods for service programs. With 
the phase-out of model cities, the policy shifted to the 
service needs of all the CDBG target areas. Funds for exist- 
ing service programs in the model cities areas were reduced. 
Service needs and priorities were carefully analyzed for 
each CDBG target area, with regard to day care, elderly, and , 
youth services, and the emerging program activities were dis- 
tributed across a much broader range of the city's lower in- 
come neighborhoods. As a result, the share of social service 
spending in the model cities neighborhood dropped from 73 per- 
cent in the first year to 26 percent in the third year. 

Table 5-8. Social Service Allocations to Model Cities 
Neighborhoods, Years 1 through 4 


Year 

Percentage 

Thousands 
of dollars 

1 

40 

22,240 

2 

35 

26,458 

3 

29 

17,444 

4 

25^ 

15,326 


Source; Field research data. 


a. Excludes New York City. 
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In summary, most jurisdictions have spent less on social 
services and facilities under the CDBG program than they did 
with categoricals aid; as noted, however, this pattern may 
be changing. An increasingly large share of allocations for 
social services and facilities is going to activities started 
under the CDBG program. Moreover, CDBG-funded social serv- 
ices are reaching more areas of recipient jurisdictions, 
thereby reducing the concentration of such services in former 
model cities neighborhoods. 

Urban Renewal Continuation. Urban renewal — which usually 
meant large-scale land acquisition, building demolition lead- 
ing to installation of public improvements, and construction 
of new buildings — was a consistently declining priority among 
the sample jurisdictions over the 4-year period. In all pro- 
gram categories, urban renewal continuation has had the 
greatest losses; dollar allocations declined by 28 percent 
over 4 years (table 5-2) , and urban renewal ranks last in dol- 
lars and sixth as an unweighted mean (table 5-3) . Urban re- 
newal continuation peaked in the second year, when the dollar 
allocation was 14 percent ($87 million) of total sample dol- 
lars; in the fourth year, allocations were only 4 percent ($40 
million). This decline is not surprising because many of the 
old projects have been completed; in some cases, however, the 
decline results from local decisions to stretch out commit- 
ments to projects. 


^ Of the 40 sample jurisdictions that had urban renewal 
pro^scts, only 22 continued to allocate funds to these proj- 
ects in the fourth program year; the unweighted mean for the 
40 ]urisdictions was 7 percent. Over the 4 years fewer and 
fewer communities allocated 25 percent or more of their 
grants to urban renewal continuation; in the first year, 10 
communities allocated at least 25 percent, but only 4 did so 
the fourth year. In Auburn, Maine, the Great Falls urban 
renewal project was completed with large allocations of CDBG 
funds in the first 2 years. The associate reported that the 
city "then took on a neighborhood conservation project and 
began to use funds for rehab, first residential and later 
commercial." Allocations by Jacksonville, Fla., for urban 
renewal completion dropped from 58 percent in the first year 
to 10 percent in the fourth year "in anticipation of comple- 
tion of the Hogans Creek project." According to the associ- 
ate, major redevelopment was not an important aspect of the 
fourth— year CDBG program because "it is too costly, too con- 
centrated, and has very little coramunitywide support." 


The cities allocating more than one-fourth of their 
grants in the fourth year to continuing renewal projects were 
Newark, N.J.; San Jose, Calif.? Sioux City, Iowa; and Carbon- 
aaie, 111. San Jose s continuing commitment to urban renewal 
was largely influenced by the city manager and his staff, who 
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consistently favored downtown urban renewal. According to 
the associate , HUD "concerned with salvaging its own finan- 
cial interest in San Jose's renewal projects" — also supported 
the large redevelopment comini tment. Fourth— year capital im- 
provements scheduled for the San Antonio Plaza Project were 
considered "essential to attract development and jobs to the 
downtown." However, growing community involvement in the 
fourth-year CDBG program led to increased allocations for 
neighborhood projects and social services and to the first 
decline in funds for urban renewal continuation. 


Economic Development 

Economic development consistently has been one of the 
smallest CDBG program categories, although it has grown more 
each year than any other program category (table 5-2) . In 
the fourth program year, the unweighted mean allocation to 
economic development activities was 4 percent, (table 5-1) ; 
the highest unweighted mean was 5 percent in the third year. 
Because of substantially increased allocations in some of the 
larger sample jurisdictions, however, the dollar amount for 
economic development activities more than tripled, from $19 
million in the first year to $60 million in the fourth pro- 
gram year (table 5-2) . A large part of the increase is 
accounted for by a few large cities. Chicago doubled its 
economic development allocation between the second and third 
years, going from $5 million to $10 million; the city allo- 
cated an additional $11 million in the fourth year. Los 
Angeles increased its funds from $1 million in the second 
year to $6,5 million in the third and fourth years. New 
York City more than doubled its allocation between the third 
and fourth years, from $5 to $11 million. 

The number of sample jurisdictions making allocations 
for economic development activities increased from 23 to 34 
over the 4 years. Although the general pattern is toward 
increased allocations for economic development, there are 
considerable variations in individual communities. For exam- 
ple, in the second and third years, Alma, Mich., allocated 
more than one-third of its grant to economic development, but 
earmarked no funds for that purpose in the fourth year. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, made no economic development alloca- 
tions in the first 2 years but put nearly 60 percent _ 

($291,000) of its third-year grant of $497,000 and one-third 
($710,000) of its fourth-year grant of nearly $2 million 
into commercial development. Large year-to-year increases 
and decreases were also reported in other sample communities. 
Among the jurisdictions with significant economic development 
activities were Allegheny County, Pa., Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Capsule 5~4. Allegheny County, Pa. 


Over the past several years, the Allegheny County Over- 
all Economic Development Program Committee has set goals that 
call for the county government "to stimulate and leverage 
private investments through economic development such as in- 
dustrial parks." Two industrial parks, earlier ruled ineli- 
gible by HUD for CDBG funding, were included in Allegheny 
County's third-year application with documentation that 
these projects would be of principal benefit to low- and 
moderate-income persons. Allocations for economic develop- 
ment, especially industrial development, were increased to 
26 percent of the fourth-year grant and attributed by the 
associate to "a growing realization that Allegheny County was 
experiencing a period of general economic stagnation, marked 
by loss of jobs in certain sectors." 


Capsule 5-5. Phoenix 

With the near completion of the 3-year commitment to the 
Booker T. Washington Neighborhood Development Project, eco- 
nomic development became a "big winner" in the fourth-year 
program, receiving 21 percent of the city's $10 million grant. 
In the first 3 years, less than 1 percent was allocated to 
economic development. According to the associate, the fourth- 
year funds were "to be used as leverage for sorely needed 
downtown redevelopment." A substantial portion of the eco- 
nomic development allocation was earmarked for the acquisi- 
tion and clearance of blighted property "located in the heart 
of downtown and considered essential to any kind of reasonable 
economic development of that area." 


Capsule 5-6, Rochester, N.Y . 

V. 4 .U neighborhoods and economic development, 

both industrial and commercial, were established as program 
priorities at the outset of the CDBG program. Economic devel 
opment allocations— 19 percent of the third- and fourth-year 
entitlements— were for commercial grants and loans in target 
neighborhoods and for public improvements to implement an 
ambitious plan for downtown development. In addition, Roches- 

a $5.2 million urban development action grant 
^ is ^ maior local industry expand its production 
acilities, thereby retaining several thousand jobs in the 

cmr ® neighborhood bordering the 

CDBG primary target area. ^ 
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We found increasing use of the block grant for economic 
development in all types of jurisdictions. The number of 
central cities with such activities increased from 14 to 18 
over the 4 years, with the unweighted mean increasing from 3 
percent to 5 percent (table 5-1) . Of the 12 sample satellite 
cities, the number of jurisdictions making economic develop- 
ment allocations increased from 2 to 5 (7 in the third year) , 
and the unweighted mean went from 1 to 5 percent (9 percent 
in the third year). Among urban counties, the number allocat 
ing funds to economic development increased from 5 to 9 , with 
only Harris County, Tex., earmarking no funds for this pur- 
pose in the fourth year; the unweighted mean increased from 
4 percent to 6 percent. Not surprisingly, only two of the 
nine nonmetropolitan jurisdictions undertook economic devel- 
opment activities in each of the 4 years. These jurisdic- 
tions receive funds on the basis of either hold-harmless 
entitlements or discretionary grants; in either case, eco- 
nomic development was less likely to be a program choice. 

Although the relationship is not perfect, the data sug- 
gest that allocations to economic development are related to 
increases in a community's grant. In Chicago, the doubling 
of its economic development allocation in the third year co- 
incided with a $14 million increase in the city's grant. As 
a result of the dual formula, Chicago's grant took a major 
jump in the fourth year, from $61.4 million to $117.8 million 
however, only an additional $1 million went into economic 
development. In Los Angeles, allocations to economic devel- 
opment increased from $1.2 million in the second year to 
$6,5 million in the third year, while the city's grant in- 
creased by $10 million. In New York City, the doubling of 
the economic development allocation between the third and 
fourth years coincided with a $71 million grant increase. 
Similarly, in St. Louis the economic development allocation 
increased from $508,000 in the third year to nearly $3.4 mil- 
lion in the fourth year, as the city's grant grew from $16.5 
million to $34,3 million. We found similar patterns in Cook 
County, 111., and Cleveland Heights, Ohio. In Seattle, eco- 
nomic development allocations went from zero to about a half 
million dollars between the third and fourth year as the 
city's grant increased from $9.6 million to $16,2 million. 

The associate for Seattle noted that allocations to economic 
development have been limited by constitutional and legisla- 
tive restrictions on the use of public funds for private ven- 
tures . 

We do not want to overstate the linkage between grant 
increments and allocations to economic development; there 
are instances in which marked increases in the grant have 
not been accompanied by allocations to or increases in funds 
for economic development. In some jurisdictions, such as 
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Philadelphia, allocations to economic development have in- 
creased even though grant sizes have been stable. 

It is also possible that some of the fourth-year in- 
crease in economic development allocations may be the result 
of the 1977 legislative changes, which expanded the range of 
such activities that could be included in a community's CDBG 
program. However, because allocations to economic develop- 
ment have been increasing since the first program year, and 
because much of the fourth-year increase is accounted for by 
a few jurisdictions that had substantial grant increases, we 
believe that the grant increases are more important than the 
legislative changes in explaining the economic development 
trend. 


Planning and Administration 


In the fourth year, all sample jurisdictions funded 
planning and administrative costs associated with the CDBG 
program. Jurisdictions allocated an average of 13 percent 
for these costs in the fourth year (table 5-1), or 11 percent 
of total dollars (table 5-2) , As shown in tables 5-1 and 
5-2, the trend has been toward an increase in allocations for 
planning and administration, both as an unweighted mean and 
in dollar amounts. Over the 4 years, the unweighted mean in- 
creased from 11 percent to 13 percenb (the second year was 
an exception, with 9 percent) , whereas dollars for planning 
and administration increased from $61 to $96 million. How- 
ever, this 59-percent increase in dollars is less than the 
64-percent increase in total sample dollars. 


Central cities caused most of the increase; their aver- 
age allocation grew from 8 percent in the first year to 13 
percent in the fourth year, with the largest increase occur- 
ring between the second and third years (table 5-1) . The 
central cities in our sample are generally large jurisdic- 
tions with large grants, which also accounts for much of the 
dollar increase in allocations. The satellite cities showed 
a decline in the unweighted mean over the first 3 years, 
from 14 percent to .12 percent, but this increased to 14 per- 
cent in the fourth year. The urban counties and nonmetro- 
politan coi^unities showed a pattern (generally increasing 
after the first year) similar to that of the central cities 
Despite some large changes over the years by all types of ‘ 
jurisdictions except the satellite cities, howeverffL^e was 
ittle variation in each group from the sample mean by the 

tended lUlll IT ^ Th" "^^^-^-opolitan jSrisdictioL 
tended to fall below other jurisdictions because half of 

these communities received discretionary gran+'s for specif-in 

projects and therefore required less moLy for genLal plf^ 
ning and administration. ^ general plan- 
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Prior categorical experience appears to have influenced 
early allocations to planning and administration. As shown 
in table 5-9, jurisdictions with no experience or a low level 
of categorical experience had high allocations (14 percent) 
for planning and administration in the first year, presumably 
because of high start-up costs. Jurisdictions with a moderate 
or high level of experience had lower allocations in the 
early years. By the fourth year, however, the average allow- 
ance for planning and administration was nearly the same, 
regardless of prior categorical experience. 

With a few exceptions , planning and administrative costs 
were not singled out for special discussion by associates. 

The exceptions involved cases in which administrative costs 
or the inclusion of planning studies became important issues. 
Administrative costs in Lansing, Mich., — 31 percent in the 
third year and 47 percent in the fourth year — appeared to 
HUD to be very high. At HUD‘s request, Lansing changed its 
accounting procedure from one in which all CDBG administra- 
tive and planning costs were charged to one category to a 
system in which administrative costs of individual program 
activities are charged to the cost of those activities, a pro- 
cedure used in most jurisdictions. 

Table 5-9. Allocations to Planning and Administration 
Relative to Categorical Experience, Years 1 through 4 


Year 

Percentage of allocations 


None/low 

Moderate/high 

Total 

1 

14 

9 

11 

2 

10 

9 

9 

3 

11 

11 

11 

4 

14 

12 

13 

Number of 

22 

39 

61 

jurisdictions^ 




Source: Field research data. 


a. Because Pulaski County, 111., did not receive fund- 
ing in the fourth year, the number of jurisdictions with none 
or low categorical experience is 21 and the total number of 
jurisdictions is 60 for the fourth year. 
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Allocations for planning studies were an important fea- 
ture of the CDBG programs in two satellite cities (Greece, 
N.Y., and Miami Beach, Fla.) with little or no prior expe- 
rience with the categorical grants. Greece, a rapidly grow- 
ing suburb of Rochester, included funds for studies of 
drainage problems and recreational development in its second-, 
third-, and fourth-year applications. Although HUD rejected 
a feasibility study for a municipal utility in the fourth 
year, it approved funding for other studies linked to the 
town's development. Over the 4 -year period, planning and 
administrative costs in Greece averaged 28 percent of the 
town's entitlement each year. 

The associate for Miami Beach reported that "after its 
inability to implement its first year multi-family rehab loan 
program, " the city included extensive planning funds in its 
subsequent CDBG programs. More than 25 percent of its third- 
and fourth-year grants went to planning and administration. 
Although HUD did not reject planning costs for the South 
Beach Redevelopment Area, it told the city it did not want 
to see a continued predominance of planning activities. 

Our analysis now shifts from individual categories to 
the effects of formula allocation changes on the program mix 
in communities affected by the dual formula or hold-harmless 
phase-down. 


Effects of the Dual Formula and Hold-Harmless Phase-Down 


In the fourth program year two major changes in the allo- 
cation of funds were implemented. One was the start of the 
dual formula system, which directed substantially more aid to 
several older, declining cities. The second change was the 
first stage of the phase-down of hold-harmless funds. ^ Under 
the phase-down, the allocation to a community with a hold- 
harmless grant greater than its formula entitlement is re- 
duced by one-third of the difference in the fourth year and 
two-thirds in the fifth year. In the sixth program year, all 
formula entitlement jurisdictions will receive their formula 
communities without formula entitlements go under the 
CDBG discretionary grant system. 


5. Generally, the hold-harmless provisions of the 1974 
act provided that for the first 3 years of the CDBG program 

thr™lded^in°o^? continue to receive the average amount of 

from igefte 1972 received during the period 

fund/«oni^ V ■ ^\the fourth year, the hold-harmless 
runus would begin to phase down. 
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The Dual Formula 


The dual formula system retained the original poverty- 
oriented formula based on population, poverty (weighted 
double) , and overcrowded housing, and added a second formula 
to measure physical development needs. The second formula, 
which used pre-1940 housing (0.5), poverty (0.3), and popula- 
tion growth lag (0.2) factors, was helpful in aiding "older 
cities in all regions, but particularly old central cities 
of the Northeast and Midwest. Under the dual formula sys- 
tem, no entitlement jurisdiction receives less funding than 
it would under the original formula. However, the dual for- 
mula does not return all cities to the level of benefits they 
received under the categorical grants? more than 100 cities 
are projected to receive less under the dual formula than 
they had received under the categorical grants. 

The dual formula had dramatic effects on nine sample 
jurisdictions, all of which received very large entitlement 
increases (more than 40 percent) in the fourth year. Table 
5-10 shows these jurisdictions and their third- and fourth- 
year entitlements . 

Table 5-10. Sample Jurisdictions with Major Grant Increases 
from the Dual Formula, Years 3 and 4 


Jurisdiction 

Year 3 
(thousands 
of dollars) 

Year 4 
(thousands 
of dollars) 

Percentage 

increase 

Allegheny County, 

Pa. 8,449 

12,500 

48 

Chicago 

61,441 

114,279 

86 

Cleveland 

16,092 

34,660 

115 

Cleveland Heights 

, Ohio 497 

1,994 

301 

Evanston, 111. 

797 

1,873 

135 

New York City 

150,335 

223,643 

49 

Pittsburgh 

15,541 

22,987 

48 

St, Louis 

14,343 

31,840 

122 

Seattle 

9,502 

15,751 

66 


Source; Field research data. 


6. For a full discussion of the formula system, see 
Dommel et al.. Decentralizing Community Development , chapter 2. 
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The effects of the increased funds on program choices 
varied. Some jurisdictions shifted program emphasis, fund- 
ing new kinds of activities or expanding existing programs 
into new geographic areas. Other juriscitions used their 
larger fourth-year entitlements to increase the funding level 
of existing activities, such as housing rehabilitation and 
economic development, as noted earlier in the chapter. Cleve- 
land, Seattle, and St. Louis are examples of communities 
where associates attributed shifts in fourth-year program 
priorities to the increased funds. 


Capsule 5-7. Cleveland 

Cleveland's fourth-year CDBG program marked a substan- 
tial departure from the first 3 years in both program con- 
tent and targeting strategy. The fourth-year shifts to 
capital expenditures for housi ig rehabilitation and public 
works and the introduction of a substantial targeting empha- 
sis represented political decisions more easily accomplished 
because of the 115-percent increase in the fourth-year enti- 
tlement. According to the associate, during the third year 
"the Cleveland program was primarily composed of rehabilita- 
tion, software services, and administrative salaries." In 
the fourth year, almost 63 percent of the block grant was 
allocated for housing and neighborhood improvements, more 
than double the 30-percent allocation in the third year. 

The shift to greater emphasis on public works improvements, 
parks, and recreational facilities satisfied the mayor's 
campaign promises to certain neighborhood groups to solve 
long standing sewer problems in the northeast section of the 
city and to provide recreational facilities on the west side. 
In addition, the fourth year "reflects an interesting basic 
change in orientation. For the first time, a targeting stra- 
tegy was evident in proposed expenditures. Until the fourth 
year, the target areas remained broad, comprising approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the city. The program was relatively 
unfocused and the public works program quite vague. In the 
fourth-year application, a substantial targeting emphasis 
was introduced and specific public works corpmitments were 
made." The area for all CDBG programs was reduced to 40 per- 
cent of the city's area. Other existing CDBG programs re- 
ceived substantial increases due to the doubling of the 
fourth-year entitlement. Police and demolition activities 
funding was doubled. Funds for nonprofit agencies remained 
about the same between the third and fourth years. In rela- 
tive terms, however, social services decreased as a propor- 
tion of the total CDBG budget, from 18 percent in the third 
year to 9 percent in the fourth, because the entitlement 
doubled, however, the dollar amount remained about the same. 
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Capsule 5-8. St. Louis 


St. Louis experienced some significant changes in pro- 
gram emphasis between the third and fourth years. These 
changes can be attributed to the more than 100-percent in- 
crease in the CDBG entitlement for the fourth year and to the 
greater assertiveness of the board of aldermen. In addition, 
because urban renewal continuation was less than 6 percent of 
the fourth-year allocations — down from almost 20 percent in 
the third year — "there were more resources to allocate else- 
where." 

Almost one-half of the fourth-year allocation was ear- 
marked for neighborhood improvements and housing, up from 34 
percent in the third year. HUD had regarded housing rehab as 
"the major failing of the St. Louis program." Other than 
projects to improve public housing units, only very small 
allocations were made for a Home Loan Program and a High Risk 
Loan Fund during the third year. Because of the efforts of 
the board of aldermen, whose role in the CDBG program had 
been minimal during the first 3 years, allocations for hous- 
ing substantially increased in the fourth year. As available 
resources more than doubled, the board of aldermen "forced 
upon the mayor and the Community Development Agency their 
Marshall Plan for housing — a comprehensive program for lower 
income residents — which raised the housing allocation to over 
$13 million." The mayor’s own preference for economic devel- 
opment increased the allocation for that program use by more 
than 500 percent, to almost $3.5 million. All of these pro- 
gram shifts in the fourth year were "fundamentally due," 
according to the associate, to the doubling of the CDBG grant 
in the fourth year. 


Capsule 5-9. Seattle 

Seattle's program strategy for the first 3 years was 
based on the expectation of a reduction in funding under the 
1974 formula to $7.5 million. Instead, the dual formula in- 
creased Seattle's entitlement to $16.2 million. The result 
was that Seattle altered several components of its original 
CDBG strategy. During the first 3 years, commitments were 
made to (1) bring urban renewal projects to completion; 

(2) continue, perhaps with modest increments, only those 
model cities services that had proved to be effective; and 

(3) ' initiate small capital improvements that could be com- 
pleted within 1 or 2 years in marginally blighted areas - 
The revision of the CDBG formula "changes these signals. 

The increased entitlement allowed the continuation of many 
activities funded in prior years, and, in addition, led to 
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initiation of several large public improvement projects in 
severely blighted areas of the city. The areas had previ- 
ously been listed as "low priority because of the city's 
strategy to concentrate its funds in only marginally blighted 
areas." Thus, Seattle was able to target more funds into 
specific areas of severe blight because of the increased 
fourth-year funding. 


Phase-Down Losses 

For eight formula entitlement cities and five nonmetro- 
politan communities receiving large hold-harmless grants, the 
fourth year brought a decline in grants, ranging from 10 per- 
cent to 40 percent below their third-year grant levels 
(table 5-11). 


Although the losses to the formula entitlement cities 
may be high, they would have been even greater for most with- 
out the adoption of the dual formula. Grants for seven of 
the eight cities (excluding Scottsdale, Ariz.) from the 
second formula will be greater in the sixth year {when the 
formula system is fully phased in) than if the 1974 single 
formula allocation system had been retained. 


Most of the "loser" jurisdictions had anticipated reduc- 
tions from the hold-harmless levels. In the case of Lansing, 
Mich,, the associate noted "programmatic cuts in all areas" 
as well as staff reductions. He added, "I don’t think any- 
one can notice any sharp programmatic changes as a result of 
the decreased entitlement." The Boston associate reported 
that the major program effect was to reroute neighborhood 
capital projects scheduled for the fourth year to the city's 
capital budget, "Both the strain on the capital budget from 
court-mandated capital improvements and the city's weak po- 
sition in the bond market were so much improved that this 
changeover was possible." In Newark, N.J., the major pro- 
gram change in the fourth year was a large out in social 
services, from 24 percent to 15 percent of the grant. In 

nonmetropolitan hold-harmless juris- 
diction, the one-third grant reduction was cushioned bv re- 
programing $256,000 from the first 3 program years to Ling 

available for activities in the fourth year 
to $940,000, only $93,000 below the third-year grant 


P r ogram Concentration f or Neighborhood Revltali nn 


This section analyzes how 
aged CDBG-funded activities for 


sample jurisdictions have pack- 
neighborhood revitalization. 
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Table 5-11. Grant Entitlements to Sample Communities Losing 
More Than 10 Percent of Their Grant Funds Between Program 
Years 3 and 4 


Grant entitlements 
(thousands of dollars) Percentage 
Jurisdiction Year 3 Year 4 decline 


Formula entitlement 




cities 




Atlanta, Ga. 

16,377 

13,927 

15 

Boston, Mass. 

28,993 

24,619 

15 

Denver, Colo. 

13,729 

11,946 

13 

Lansing, Mich. 

6,196 

4,409 

29 

Newark, N.J. 

19,508 

16,978 

13 

Portland, Maine 

4,542 

3,375 

26 

Rochester, N.Y. 

13,940 

12,493 

10 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 

1,832 

1,419 

23 


Nonmetropolitan 


hold-harmless cities 




Alma, Mich. 

529 

347 

34 

Carbondale, 111. 

2,500 

1,513 

40a 

Charlottesville, Va. 

1,033 

684 

34 

Florence, S.C. 

1,028 

668 

34 

Marlborough, Mass. 

1,068 

695 

34 


Sourae: Community Development Budget, HUD Form 7015.5, part 

of the CDBG application. 


a. Carbondale's phase-down exceeded one-third because 
the regular phase-down provisions coincided with the special 
provisions for separately phasing down the model cities por- 
tion of the hold-harmless grant. 
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We asked associates to designate which activities in the 
local application were, in their judgment, part of a CDBG- 
funded neighborhood revitali2ation package. We then aggre- 
gated these activities across 51 jurisdictions to determine 
the proportion of funds in each year that had been directed 
toward such a strategy.' The analysis does not cover in- 
stances in which a single CDBG activity is part of neighbor- 
hood revitalization strategy funded from non-CDBG sources. 

For example, CDBG funds may be used to upgrade or develop a 
neighborhood park as part of a general area revitalization 
that also includes street and sidewalk repairs funded from 
local tax revenues and housing rehabilitation funded from the 
Federal 312 program. This analysis also does not cover allo- 
cations to continue work on downtown urban renewal projects 
where there are no other CDBG-funded projects. Because we 
did not incplude such activities in this analysis, program 
concentration overlaps but is not equated with geographic 
targeting; that is, this does not mean that funds not ac- 
counted for in our program concentration analysis are there- 
fore being "spread" throughout the community. 

As part of this discussion, we present data on the per- 
centage of census tracts included in neighborhood revitali- 
zation projects to determine increases or decreases in the 
geographic distribution of these packaged activities over the 
4 years. To some extent, the census tract data illustrate 
one aspect of the trend in geographic targeting. 


Increases in Neighborhood Concentration 

Over the 4 program years, there has been a trend toward 
a gradual concentration of CDBG-funded physical development 
and social service activities into neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion. In the first program year, an unweighted mean of 37 
percent of CDBG funds was concentrated in neighborhood con- 
servation areas; by the fourth year, this amount had in- 
creased to 48 percent (table 5-12) , The largest increase 
for the sample as a whole, 6 percentage points, was between 
the second and third years. As noted in chapter 2, HUD 
efforts to increase neighborhood concentration were stepped 
up in the 1976 regulations, which may partly account for the 
increase between the second and third years. Further concen- 
tration may result from the 1978 regulations on NSA's, and 


excluded urban counties because it was not possi 
ble for associates in these jurisdictions to determine uni- 
formly the neighborhood orientation of each activity in the 
many participating municipalities. ^ 
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the neighborhood-oriented structure of the fifth-year appli- 
cation may also move jurisdictions toward program concentra- 
tion. The final monitoring report will continue this 
analysis into the fifth and sixth years. 

Neighborhood conservation activities, by the definition 
presented at the beginning of this chapter, is a program cate- 
gory directed entirely toward neighborhood revitalization. 

Also by definition, none of the general development activi- 
ties were assigned to neighborhood revitalization. Of the 
six remaining program categories (the planning and adminis- 
tration category is not included) , housing activities and 
social service facilities have the highest unweighted mean 
percentage of allocations going for neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion, each averaging more than 45 percent for such uses in 
the third and fourth years (table 5-13) . Economic develop- 
ment is at the low end of the scale, with an average of only 
20 percent of such activities oriented toward upgrading 
neighborhoods. 

The dollar trends and the weighted mean of total sample 
dollars show a generally similar pattern, although the year- 
to-year changes are greater as the larger jurisdictions shift 
program priorities (table 5-13) . 


Table 5-12. Unweighted Mean Percentage of CDBG Funds Allo- 
cated for Neighborhood Revitalization Activities, by Type of 
Jurisdiction, Years 1 through 4 


Type of 
jurisdiction^ 

Total 

jurisdictions^ 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Central cities 

30 

36 

35 

44 

45 

Satellite cities 

12 

34 

49 

51 

53 

Nonmetropolitan 

9 

41 

47 

46 

45 

Total 

51 

37 

40 

46 

48 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Urban counties were not included in this analysis. 

b. Because Pulaski County, 111., did not receive fund- 
ing in the fourth year, number of nonmetropolitan jurisdic- 
tions is reduced to 8 and the total number of jurisdictions 
to 50 for the fourth year. 
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Table 5-13. CDBG Funds Allocated for Neighborhood Conservation 
Activities, by Program Category, Years 1 through 4 


Number of 


Weighted 

Unweighted 

jurisdictions 

Thousands of mean 

mean 

Program category with 

allocations^ 

dollars 

percentage 

percentage 

Housing 




42 

Year 1 

47 

42,098 

40 

Year 2 

48 

56,326 

49 

44 

Year 3 

50 

96,901 

64 

49 

Year 4 

48 

170,309 

65 

50 

Urban Renewal 





continuation 

Year 1 

25 

18,923 

38 

36 

Year 2 

26 

16,593 

20 

20 

Year 3 

21 

14,761 

23 

38 

Year 4 

20 

9,758 

25 

27 

Economic development 





Year 1 

19 

3,793 

21 

15 

Year 2 

25 

7,402 

32 

23 

Year 3 

27 

4,265 

11 

17 

Year 4 

25 

17,718 

33 

22 

Social services 





Year 1 

32 

12,071 

23 

18 

Year 2 

31 

17,477 

31 

30 

Year 3 

32 

25,674 

45 

35 

Year 4 

34 

29,570 

51 

36 

Social service 





facilities 

Year 1 

29 

4,353 

17 

32 

Year 2 

29 

3,590 

18 

40 

Year 3 

24 

2,732 

29 

46 

Year 4 

28 

18,194 

60 

45 

Other public services 
and facilities 





Year 1 

19 

13,232 

55 

27 

Year 2 

19 

25,415 

53 

18 

Year 3 

22 

28,432 

69 

37 

Year 4 

20 

17,087 

42 

30 

Source: Field research 

data. 




a. Urban counties 

were not included in this 

analysis . 
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When we examine concentrated neighborhood activity by 
type of ;]urisdiGtion, the data show that over the 4 years the 
satellite cities have moved the greatest distance, increasing 
their concentration of program activity from 34 percent in 
the first year to 53 percent in the fourth year (table 5-12) . 
Satellite cities have had a higher percentage of neighborhood 
concentrated funds than either central cities or nonmetropoli 
tan corimiunities since the second program year. For the satel 
lite cities, the greatest increase was between the first and 
second years; this was due in part to shifts by Greece, N.Y., 
and El Monte, Calif., from citywide projects to activities 
in smaller geographic areas. The central cities also in- 
creased their program concentration, but to a lesser degree, 
increasing only 9 percentage points, from 36 to 45 percent. 
The nonmetropolitan jurisdictions increased funding from 41 
to 54 percent. 

We also analyzed neighborhood concentration using the 
urban conditions index, and found better-off communities 
were more likely to direct large shares of their funds into 
neighborhood revitalization. For the 21 relatively affluent 
jurisdictions, the unweighted mean of funds allocated to 
neighborhood-oriented activities increased from 39 percent in 
the first year to 55 percent in the fourth year (table 5-14) . 
As the degree of distress increases, the percentage of funds 
going to concentrated activities declined. Moderately _ dis- 
tressed jurisdictions (those rating between 100 and 250 on 
the index) allocated 47 percent of their fourth-year funds to 
activities oriented toward neighborhood revitalization? the 
most distressed jurisdictions (ratings above 250) directed 
only 38 percent of their funds into the neighborhood- 
concentrated activities. 

These results are not surprising. Because their prob- 
lems are less severe, the better-off communities can more 
readily direct a larger share of their funds into smaller 
areas having the greatest needs. As indicated in chapter 3, 
the increase in concentration may have appeared in the better 
off jurisdictions because targeting was an important issue in 
these jurisdictions and HUD had greater influence in the out- 
come, However, the more distressed communities generally may 
have to allocate funds for a wider range of needs and con- 
stituent demands across a larger geographic area, making it 
difficult to concentrate activities. 

This neighborhood concentration pattern, based on a 
distressed conditions analysis, is supported by the data on 
allocations of activities to census tracts. The greater the 
distress of a community, the higher is the percentage of 
census tracts receiving some kind of CDBG— funded activity . 

In the census tract analysis, we counted how many tracts in 
a jurisdiction received at least one CDBG— funded activity. 
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This does not mean that each tract received an equal number 
of activities or that each activity was equal in dollar 
value; for example, one tract may have had only a small street 
repair activity while another tract may have had a large hous- 
ing rehabilitation program. 


As shown in table 5-15, after the first year the better- 
off jurisdictions undertook activities in about 4 0 percent 
of their census tracts in each program year; those at the 
lOO to 250 index level allocated funds to about half of their 
tracts; and at the most distressed level, about three-fourths 
of the census tracts received at least one activity. 


This tract pattern is probably linked in large part to 
the income eligibility of the tracts. HUD defines a low- 
income tract as one in which the median family income is less 
than 50 percent of the income level of its metropolitan area; 
a moderate-income level is 51 percent to 80 percent of the 
metropolitan level. Thus, the better-off jurisdictions have 
fewer eligible low- and moderate-income tracts than the more 

produces a seemingly anomalous 
T ‘distressed cities have the greatest geo- 
graphic spreading .of CDBG-funded activities 


^Unweighted Mean Percentage of CDBG Funds Allo- 

Revitalization Activities, by Ranking 
on the Urban Conditions Index, Years 1 through 4 


Ranking on urban 
conditions index^ 
(mean = 100) 

Number of 
jurisdictions® 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Less than 100 
(relatively 
affluent) 

21 

39 

48 

53 

55 

100 - 250 
(moderately 
distressed) 

16 

41 

42 

49 

47 

250 and above 
(severely 
distressed) 

14 

27 

27 

33 

38 

Total 

51 

37 

40 

46 

48 


Source: Field research data. 


year, the number of receive fundin. 
above 250 is reduced to 13 and the^tof ^ index 
tions to 50 for the fourth year? jurisdic- 
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Table 5 15. Unweighted Mean Percentage of Census Tracts 
Receiving CDBG Allocations, by Ranking on Urban Conditions 
Index, Years 1 through 4 


Ranking on 
urban con- 
ditions index 

Number of 
jurisdictions 

Year 1 

Year 2 

Year 3 

Year 4 

Less than 100 
(relatively 
affluent) 

18 

27 a 

37 

43 

40 

100 - 250 
(moderately 
distressed) 

13 

44 

53 

55 

54 

250 and above 
(severely 
distressed) 

10 

68 

74 

78 

74 

Total 

41 

42 

51 

55 

53 


Source: Field research data. 

a. Greece, N.Y., and El Monte, Calif., made only citywide 
allocations in the first year, thus making this percentage low. 

Linking the census tract analysis to the data on the con- 
centration of funds shows that the better-off communities are 
concentrating a larger share of funds into a smaller geograph- 
ic area while the more distressed jurisdictions are spreading 
a larger share of funds across a wider geographic area. As 
shown in table 5-15, in each category of the conditions index 
the percentage of tracts having an activity declined slightly 
between the third and fourth years. This may be related to 
hud's targeting policies, but we cannot directly link the two 
occurrences. These patterns have implications for the NSA 
approach established in the 1978 regulations. Further program 
concentration through NSA's may produce still greater geo- 
graphic targeting in the better-off communities, a result 
favored by advocates of increased program targeting. _ However, 
in the more distressed communities geographic targeting 
through the NSA approach becomes a greater problem. Reducing 
the geographic scope of the program through NSA's in some 
distressed communities may mean excluding or cutting back 
areas that normally might be eligible for CDBG activities. 
Alternatively, a community may have a large number of small 
NSA's spread across a side area or a small number of large 
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NSA's, thus reducing the overall effectivonoss oi.” luvighbor- 
hood targeting. The monitoring resoarch covor.i.ng Llui t.lfth 
and sixth program years, when the NSA approach J.s more J'ully 
in operation, will examine these questions furtlu^r. 


Conclusion 


Our general conclusion is that, across t.iu^ samplt*, t:lu! 
kinds of CDBG activities being funded have not: hecui (lel;(u'!l:,~ 
ably affected by HUD's expanded involvomont in t:.Iu! dec i ■; i on- 
making process, although this may not be trwo in fiome com- 
munities. The pattern that emerged at the bogi lin i ng oj' l.lie 
program was that communities wore using tlie :i luo'i'aju'd f lex i,- 
bility of the block grant to emphasize housi ng a(d: i,vJ, Ivi (in and 
public improvements while deemphasizing large rtnU'veiopmcnL 
activities and social searvices. This pattern cont.inncn. 


However, as the program progresses, an ;iiiipo,i'l,anl-. change 
is that communities are directing more funds toward concen- 
trated neighborhood revitalization. This shlfM: in ninni in 
the preference for neighborhood improvomonts ovi'i; (|eni'ral 
public improvements, the accelerated Incrtiason in Iionnitui 
activities, and the growing proportion of CDJUi fundn and 
activities being packaged for neighborhood revi tallza I; i on . 

The data also show that the redirection of funds ban Ijecni 
the greatest in the better-off suburban coimuuni, 1: i.cn , wlu'rc 
HUD's targeting policies have been moat porvan.i vi‘ and wlnu'c 
HUD s view has most frequently prevailed when l',ar(j.‘ I, I n(f iio’li- 
cies were at issue (chapter 3). Although wa do not' want to 
overstate cause and effect relationship.^/ we lic'liavi' t hat 
HUD s view on geographic targeting has ' inf lucnc.nl the area l 
distribution of CDBG activities. At the same tinii!, t he mix 
of activities appears to be largely dotcurmlned liy loeal 
decisionmaking and local factors. Also, when new moiK'V l)e- 

communitlos throuqh forinul.i 
appear to have dDieriiij no.l i l,,.; 
beneficiaries being housing, neighborhood 
public improvements, and economic development, 

°°"sidQrablo loca.1 nutono.uy 

Still exists in choosing eligible CDBG activit.ies Ihiiq in-e- 
serving much of the decentralizing purpose of tho'hloek 
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Chapter 6 


SOCIAL TARGETING 


^ In the introduction, we explained that we chose target- 
ing as the theme for this report because it was HUD's policy 
emphasis during the third and fourth program years and be- 
cause it was a major influence and emerging program pattern 
in the sample communities. Chapter 3 reported that targeting 
was the most pervasive intergovernmental issue in the third 
and fourth years, particularly in the better-off communities 
of the sample. Chapter 4 noted that HUD's geographic target- 
ing policies appeared to be linked to the growing activism 
of neighborhood-based organizations and to the somewhat di- 
minished role of local legislatures, which in the past pre- 
ferred to spread rather than target program benefits. At the 
program level, chapter 5 pointed to the continuing overall 
emphasis on housing and public improvements but noted a 
recent shift from general improvement projects to similar 
activities in neighborhood revitalization. 

In this chapter, we examine how the program has affected 
the income groups that benefited from local program decisions 
we refer to this as social targeting. As part of this analy- 
sis, we also present data on CDBG benefits allocated to areas 
with large proportions of black and Hispanic residents. 

Lower Income Benefits 

One of the most controversial issues of the CDBG program 
is social targeting, the distribution of program benefits 
among income groups. Since the program began in 1974 , there 
has been a dispute over provisions of the law that seek to 
direct program benefits principally to low- and moderate- 
income persons and families. As discussed in chapter 2, this 
issue became a source of tension between HUD and the House of 
Representatives after Secretary Harris tried to direct more 
benefits to lower income groups. The Secretary believed the 
program should give priority to the social targeting provi- 
sions already in the CDBG law. The House saw the issue as 
twofold; they felt that (1) none of the -multiple objectives 
of the program should receive priority over the others, and 
(2) establishing a fixed percentage of lower income benefits 
was contrary to congressional intent and also to another leg- 
islative goal, decentralized decisionmaking. 

Before we present and discuss the research findings, it 
is necessary to explain the methodology used. 
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Methodology 

To analysts of social targeting, the policy issue is 
only part of the problem. Even if all parties agreed on how 
much and what kind of social targeting was desired, the dif- 
ficult problem of measuring the result would remain. We note 
the importance of the measurement problem here to caution^ 
policymakers and other readers against giving too much weight 
to particular findings on the distribution of CDBG benefits. 
Although the research is useful in clarifying issues, general 
patterns and trends, and some selective results, the measur- 
ing problem is so complex that the findings should be treated 
cautiously. For this reason, we view our measurement ap- 
proach as an estimation technique. 

In the first Brookings report on the CDBG program, field 
associates used a method based primarily on the overall in- 
come of residents of census tracts where projects were lo- 
cated. During the second-year monitoring, we concluded that 
this approach did not sufficiently discriminate among the 
benefits of the various CDBG activities, and it also over- 
stated the importance of the dominant income group in each 
tract. To deal with these problems, we devised a new method 
for the third and fourth program years, which is shown as 
part of the field analysis form in appendix 2. Later, we 
asked the field associates to apply the same method to the 
first 2 program years. Their results allowed us to estimate 
longitudinally the patterns of benefit distribution over the 
4 program years. 

We must emphasize that the data are estimates of in- 
tended, not actual, allocations and benefits. The data are 
derived from grant applications approved by HUD and are not 
measures of expenditures. The application largely reflects 
how the local decisionmakers allocated funds. The adjust- 
ments to^Tuhding levels caused by HUD decisions after the 
initial approval, locally initiated changes, or program exe- 
cution problems (see chapter 7) are not included in the 
analysis. The final report will analyze reprograming for the 
6 years of the block grant program. 

For the social targeting analysis, the sample is 41 ju- 
risdictions (29 central cities and 12 satellite cities) . Be- 
cause the method is based partially on data organized by 
census tracts, we could not analyze the full sample of 61 
jurisdictions. New York City is not included because its ‘ 
application was prepared in a way that did not let us allo- 
cate substantial amounts of funds for 2 program years to 
individual census tracts. We excluded the nonmetropolitan 
:)urisdictions because data in those areas are not collected 
on a census tract basis. We excluded the urban counties 
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because it was difficult to match the census tracts of the 
participating coimunities only and to collect detailed bene- 

municipalities receiving CDBG funds 
from the overlying entitlement county. 

. -P^^. Group Categories . For this analysis, we estab- 

lished four income groups following the HUD method of using 
as the benchmark the 1970 median family income of the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) in which a jurisdiction 
is located. The four income groups are as follows: 

Low income : less than 50 percent of the SMSA median 


1 . 


income . 


2. Moderate income : 51 to 80 percent of the SMSA median 


income . 


2- Middle income : 81 to 120 percent of the SMSA median 

income . 


High income ; 121 percent or more of the SMSA median 
income . 

In addition, two other categories are included for allocating 
benefits : 


5. Communitywide ; activities that yield knowable di- 
rect benefits to the community as a whole but which 
are non-income specific; for example, widening a 
downtown arterial street. 

6, Nonallocable : when income groups that benefit from 
the completed activity are unknown and unknowable ; 
for example, road paving in a new industrial park 
in which neither the kind of firms nor the kinds of 
employees to be hired are known. 

Because the income groups are relative to the SMSA in which 
they are located, there is no single set of dollar ranges 
for the different groups. In an SMSA with a median family 
income of $10,000, the median income for the low-income 
group is less than $5,000; in an SMSA with a median income 
of $12,000, it is less than $6,OOC 
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what Is a Benefit? In this analysis, we are interested 
in who will benefit directly when the project is completed. 

We do not measure secondary or tertiary benefits. For exam- 
ple, in allocating income group benefits of a housing reha- 
bilitation project, the associates considered the income 
group of the persons expected to occupy the housing units. 
Persons employed to do the repair work and the bank that 
made the rehabilitation loan also benefit from the project, 
but we did not measure these indirect benefits. The key 
terms are "direct" and "when completed." Although secondary 
and tertiary benefits are important in evaluating the total 
impact of the CDBG program, we believe that our analysis 
should concentrate on primary benefits. 

Estimating Benefits. The method of estimating benefits 
to an income group is based on (1) income characteristics 
derived from census data, (2) decision rules on how to allo- 
cate benefits for different activities, and (3) informed 
judgments by the field associates about the benefits from 
individual CDBG activities. It is a three-step process. 

1. Each field associate, working from the application 
initially approved by HUD, first disaggregates the community's 
program into individual activities and assigns each activity 
to one of nine program categories (for the categories, see 
chapter 5 and the report form, apf 'dix 2) . 

2, The associate then considers the analytical deci- 
sion rules, or assumptions, about i.he distribution of bene- 
fits from activities in each program category. The assump- 
tions below are based on the income characteristics of 
census tracts or the community as a whole; 

• Housing . Benefits are distributed among the four in- 

come groups on a proportional basis, based on the 
percentage of families in each group within each cen- 
sus tract . ' " 

• Neighborhood conservation . Same as housing. 

• General development . Same as housing. 

• Urban renewal continuation . Benefits are distributed 
among the four income groups on a proportional basis, 
based on the percentage of families in the four in- 
come groups within the jurisdiction . 

• Social services . Benefits flow only to low- and 
moderate-income families and individuals. 

• Lqpial services facilities . Same as social services. 
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• other public services and facilities * Same as housing. 

• Economic development . Same as urban renewal continu- 
ation. 

• Planning and administration . Benefits are nonallo- 
cable . 


The decision rules assure that each field associate is 
judging his or her benefits decision against a uniform stand- 
ard. These rules are not based on prior empirical research 
nor are they hypotheses to be proved or disproved; they are 
educated guesses. 

In many communities, the application listed a single 
activity as going to more than one census tract. For example, 
an allocation might show that $500,000 was to be used for 
housing rehabilitation in five census tracts. In such cases, 
the amount allocated to an individual tract was prorated on 
the basis of the type of activity. The prorating system used 
was as follows; 


• Housing — . 

Number of housing units in tract ^ project 

Number "of housing units in project area dollars 

• Social services, social service facilities, public 
service facilities — 


Population of tract _ project dollars 

Population in pro3ect area 

• Neighborhood conservation, general development, eco 
nomic development, urban . renewal continuation- 


Pro ject dollars ^ 


Number of tracts in project area 


3 For each activity, the field associate must state 
whether he or she agrees or disagrees with the assumption 

borhood pro:]ect focused on housing 
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improvements; in this case, the associate may disagree with 
the assumption and base the benefits analysis on the propor- 
tionate numbers in the census tracts of the renewal area _ 
rather than in the total jurisdiction. Another example is a 
housing rehabilitation project for which only low- and 
moderate-income persons can apply. In this case, all the 
benefits would be allocated to these groups rather than on a 
census tract proportionality basis. 

Another basis for modifying the assumption would be a 
major change in the income mix of a census tract or the com- 
munity since the 1970 census. If, for example, the percent- 
age of lower income families in an area has significantly 
increased since 1970, the field associate may alter the dis- 
tribution to reflect the change. The field associate may 
also change the benefits allocation in cases where program 
activity is located in a low-income area within a census 
tract that has a high proportion of higher income families, 
and where accepting the assumption would understate the lower 
income benefits; the opposite situation might also occur. 

The associate may also decide that the benefits of a 
particular project cannot be allocated among income groups 
and classify the benefits as "community wide" or "nonallo- 
cable." Funds for planning and administration automatically 
fall into the "nonallocable" category. Certain kinds of 
projects may also result in nonallocable benefits. For exam- 
ple, an urban renewal completion project may involve demoli- 
tion and clearance in the hope that the cleared area will be 
used for housing or. commercial development in the future. 

But if the final use is not known at the time of the field 
observation, the associate must classify the benefits as 
nonallocable. 

This approach to benefits analysis is particularly suited 
to a monitoring study. It takes advantage of the associate's 
knowledge of the conununity and the program he or she is moni- 
toring. It is based on uniform decision rules against which 
each associate makes an informed judgment. And most impor- 
tantly, it allows the associates to modify the benefits 
assumptions . 


Results 

For the 41 jurisdictions analyzed, the targeting of bene- 
fits to low- and moderate-income groups has increased each 
year for the first 4 program years. As shown in table 6-1, 
the intended benefits to the two lower income groups in- 
creased from an unweighted mean of 54 percent of allocable 
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Table 6-1, Percentage of CDBG Allocations Among Income 
Groups, by Type of Jurisdiction, Years 1 through 4 
(unweighted mean percentages) 


Type of 
jurisdiction 

N 

Income qroiio 


liow-moderate 

Middle-hi 

gh Community- 
wide 

Central cities 





Year 1 

29 

57 

34 

9 

Year 2 

29 

57 

37 

6 

Year 3 

29 

62 

33 

5 

Year 4 

29 

62 

36 

2 


Satellite 

cities 




Year 1^ 

12 

46 

35 

11 

Year 2 

12 

51 

43 

6 

Year 3 

12 

54 

39 

7 

Year 4 

12 

63 

35 

2 


Total 

Year 1^ 

41 

54 

35 

9 

Year 2 

41 

56 

38 

6 

Year 3 

41 

60 

34 

6 

Year 4 

41 

62 

36 

2 


Sources Field research data. 

a. First-year data do not add to 100 percent. The 
field associate for Greece, N.Y., reported that the entire 
allocation for that year was nonallocable to any income 

group. 
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benefits in the first year to 62 percent in the fourth year.^ 
In dollar terms, low-moderate benefits increased from $174.5 
million to $259 million over the 4 years (table 6-2) , in- 
creasing the share of estimated lower income benefits from 
59 percent to 64 percent of the sample dollars that could be 
allocated to income groups in the 41 jurisdictions. The bene 
fits to the two upper income groups (middle and high) have 
remained relatively constant, ranging between an unweighted 
mean of 34 percent and 38 percent over the 4 years. Overall, 
the increase to the lower income groups was primarily the 
result of a decline in allocations to activities that benefit 
the community as a whole. 

These findings are based on the allocations that associ- 
ates were able to distribute among the income groups or city- 
wide. While it might be assumed that the lower income groups 
shared in the citywide benefits, these benefits were not pro- 
rationed among income groups. Also, in each of the 4 years, 
the benefits of approximately one-fourth of the grant funds 
could not be allocated. When the income-group benefits are 
measured against the total grant (not just the allocable por- 
tion) , the level of lower income benefits was 41 percent in 
the first year and 48 percent in the fourth year. Using the 
fourth year as an example, deciding whether to highlight the 
62 percent of allocable dollars or the 48 percent of total 
dollars may be influenced by what the analyst is trying to 
prove about the social targeting effects of the program. We 
believe 62 percent is more appropriate for discussing the 
level of benefits; using the 48 percent figure understates 
low-moderate benefits because it assumes that none of the 
nonallocable benefits would go to lower income groups. It is 
more reasonable to assume that the nonallocable benefits 
would be distributed in the same proportion as the allocable 
benefits; that is, 62 percent of the nonallocable funds would 
also benefit lower income groups. This could vary substan- 
tially in either direction in individual communities, depend- 
ing on the specific activities for which the benefits could 
not be determined. However, about half of the nonallocable 
funds are for general planning and administration, and a rea- 
sonable rule of thumb for distributing benefits from these 
activities is that lower income groups benefit in the same 
proportion as they benefit from allocable funds. 

We emphasize that our analysis of intended benefits is 
based on the allocable portion of funds; the benefits to the 
lower income groups increased from an unweighted mean of 54 
percent to 62 percent over the first 4 program years. 


1. See previous chapter for an explanation of our use 
of unweighted means. 
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Table 6-2. Allocations to Low- and 
(weighted mean percentages) 


Moderate-Income 


Groups 


Type of 
jurisdiction 

Allocable 

amount 

Allocation to 
low-moderate 
(thousands of 
dollars) ^ 

Percent 

Central cities 

Year 1 

282,525 

166,690 

59 

Year 2 

293,507 

181,974 

62 

Year 3 

306,469 

196,140 

64 

Year 4 

383,908 

245,701 

64 

Satellite cities 

Year 1 

13,286 

7,042 

53 

Year 2 

15,823 

7,753 

40 

Year 3 

19,325 

10,435 

54 

Year 4 

20,780 

12,676 

61 


Total 

Year 

1 

295,811 

174,528 

59 

Year 

2 

309,330 

191,784 

62 

Year 

3 

325,794 

208,508 

64 

Year 

4 

404,688 

259,000 

64 


Source; Field research data. 

a. Annual allocations of central and satellite cities 
do not add to the total because of rounding. 
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Central and Satellite Cities. The general trend toward 
greater social targeting is largely accounted for by the in- 
creasing levels of low-moderate benefits in the satellite 
cities . 

As shown in table 6-1, the level of social targeting in 
the satellite cities increased from an unweighted mean of 46 
percent in the first year to 63 percent in the fourth year, " 
a net increase of 17 percentage points. The single largest 
increase in these jurisdictions was in the fourth program 
year, which showed an increase of 9 percentage points over 
the third year. As a result, in the fourth program year the 
level of social targeting among the sample satellite cities 
was 1 percentage point higher than that of the central cities 
A similar pattern was found in the dollar allocations of the 
satellite cities. The amount of allocations increased from 
$7 million to $12.7 million over the 4 years, and the share 
of dollars (weighted mean) increased from a low of 49 percent 
in the second year to 61 percent in the fourth year, with the 
greatest increase (7 percentage points) coming between the 
third and fourth years (table 6-2) . 

Among the central cities, the level of lower income 
benefits also increased during the first 4 years of the pro- 
gram, but at a slower rate than that of the satellite cities. 
The increase was from an unweighted mean of 57 percent in 
the first year to 62 percent in the fourth year, a net change 
of 5 percentage points. In dollar terms, the increase was 
from $166.7 million in the first year to $245.7 million in 
the. fourth year, an increase in the weighted mean from 59 per 
cent to 64 percent. 

For the satellite cities, the increase in lower income 
benefits came as a result of decreases in allocations to 
activities that had citywide and higher income group bene- 
fits (table 6-1). In the central cities, benefits to the two 
higher income groups have been relatively constant, while 
citywide benefits have declined. 


The increases in allocable benefits to the two lower in 
come groups have been accompanied by a decline in the number 
of sample jurisdictions that allocated less than half of 
their program benefits to these groups (table 6-3). In the 
first year, 15 of the 41 sample jurisdictions had low- 
moderate benefits of less than 50 percent; in the second 
year, this increased to 16; in the third year, the number of 
such jurisdictions dropped to 9, and then declined to only 4 

decline was most evident among the 
satellite cities. In the first year, 7 of 12 satellite 
cities in the sample allocated less than half of their funds 
for low-moderate benefits; in the fourth program year, only 
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one was below the 50-percent level. Among the 29 central 
cities in the social targeting sample, 8 were below the 50- 
percent level in the first year; this number declined to 3 
in the fourth year. 

Here we must emphasize that although the absolute per- 
centage numbers are useful, the more significant meaning of 
the data is the trend, both overall and between the two 
types of jurisdictions. Some observers may see the overall 
change in the unweighted mean over 4 years as an incremental 
change unrelated to specific policy emphasis. And, to some 
extent, the large percentage point increase in the satellite 
cities between the first and fourth years may be because 
there are only 12 such jurisdictions in the sample. However, 
the reversal of a slight upward trend of the first 2 years 
and the sharp decline in the number of both central and satel- 
lite cities below the 50-percent level in the third and fourth 
years indicates that there has been an important, broad shift 
upward in benefit levels in these cities. We believe this is 
important evidence of the impact of the social targeting 

policy that was actively implemented in the third and fourth 
years. 


, Condit ions. As stated above, the data show that 

the overall increase in social targeting was caused primarily 
by increased benefit levels in the satellite cities. When we 
use the urban conditions index as a measure of distress (see 
a discussion of this index), we see that among 

significant increases in lower 
^ have been in the better-off suburban cities. 

As table 6-4 shows, the eight satellite cities below the 

better off) raised their level of lower 
income benefits from an unweighted mean of 40 percent in the 
first year to 63_percent in the fourth year, arincrLse of 

f ; points. The largest increases were between the 

first and second years and the third and fourth vear^ tv 

program year, the distressed^sateilite 
Cities had a higher social targeting level each oroaram 

S^^t^LHouiihl^rrr^ I ?e%^uxf 

among the distressed and better-of change 
fourth program year there was a difference of 

age point between the two qroups A ^ percent- 

of the small number of safan-i?o’ caution: Because 

large change in onL category, a 

the unweighted raean^of the group. greatly influence 

as groups?"nei?Lr'thrbet^:r-ofrnorthe'S"t"""" 
significantly changed their '^^^tressed cities 
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unweighted mean of 50 percent during the 4 program years and 
show only relatively small increases between the first and 
fourth years. For distressed central cities, the increase 
was from 57 percent to 63 percent; for other jurisdictions, 
the increase was from 57 percent to 61 percent. 

Whether one distinguishes by the type of jurisdiction 
(cental or satellite city), the level of distress, or both, 
the data show that the sample jurisdictions are becoming more 
and more alike in their degree of social targeting. This 
convergence is evident in the coefficient of variation, which 
decreased from ,38 in the first year to .17 in the fourth 
year, showing that the sample jurisdictions are tending to 
cluster more closely around the mean, which in the fourth 
year was above 60 percent. 


Analysis of Social Targeting 

The increase in social targeting appears to be the re- 
sult of hud's emphasis on this goal. The field reports and 
data show that in a few communities the increase of lower in- 
come benefits started as early as the second program year. 
However, HUD's broader impact appears to have come during the 
third and fourth years of the program as the Harris-Embry 
emphasis on social targeting, discussed in chapter 2, began to 
have some effect and as the number of communities with lower 
income benefits below the 50-percent level decreased sub- 
stantially . 

Table 6-4. Percentage of CDBG Allocations to Lower Income 
Groups, by Level of Community Distress, Years 1 through 4 
(unweighted mean percentages) 


Urban conditions 
index level 

Total 

jurisdictions 

1 

Program 

Year 

3 

4 

Central cities 

Below mean 

10 

57 

56 

62 

61 

Above mean 

19 

57 

58 

62 

63 

Satellite cities 

Below mean 

8 

40 

53 

51 

63 

Above mean 

4 

57 

48 

60 

64 

Total 

Below mean 

18 

49 

55 

57 

62 

Above mean 

23 

57 

56 

62 

63 


Source: Field research data. 


Note: Cities above the mean are relatively distressed; those 

below the mean are relatively well off. 
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Although the decisionmaking processes, both intergovern- 
mental and local, are too complex to link HUD directly with 
program decisions , the intergovernmental analysis in chapter 
3 suggests strongly that both HUD area officials and local 
decisionmakers became more aware of the social targeting 
issue in a way that increased lower income benefits. Our 
analysis noted that HDD's role in the local decisionmaking 
process has been steadily growing. One aspect of this ex- 
panding role was HUD's growing involvement with the recipient 
jurisdictions on social targeting issues during the third and 
fourth years. 

The social targeting issues involved more sample juris- 
dictions than any other issue; this was in contrast to the 
first 2 program years, when compliance issues such as equal 
opportunity dominated the intergovernmental scene. The 
social targeting issue affected all communities, but it oc- 
curred more often in the suburban jurisdictions than in the 
central cities. Also, as discussed in chapter 3, of the 
three strategy issues, social targeting was the one in which 
HUD's view prevailed most frequently, particularly in the 
suburbs. The data indicate that the higher incidence of the 
social targeting issue and the greater HUD success rate in 
the satellite cities account for the increase in social tar- 
geting in this type of jurisdiction between the third and 
fourth years. 


In the central cities, the social targeting issue was 
raised less frequently and HUD's influence was not as strong 
as It was in the satellite cities. This may have been be- 
cause central cities had been allocating a large share of bene- 
fits to lower income groups since the program's start; there- 
fore, HUD did not press social targeting as much in central 
cities generally, although there were exceptions. 


Program complexity may also explain the difference in 
Thl between the two types of jurisdictions, 

anfl a' f particularly the distressed ones, 

some distressed satellite cities usually have more corn- 

such .that is, they include several aspects, 

uch as housing, neighborhood conservation, social services 
economic development, and urban renewal continuation This’ 

of problems generally ^oun^i; dis- 
rssed jurisdictions and frequently means that the program 
allocations are the product of a bargaining p?Less t^a?- 

and^non;o“t:f . r;f^ec^^ o^Zi^e^^l^ f 
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The opposite condition^ tend to prevail in the smaller, 
better-off jurisdictions. In those communities, there were 
fewer problems and the programs were less complex; funds were 
usually concentrated in a few program categories, initially 
general development or housing and neighborhood conservation 
activities. In some cases, direct HUD pressure led to a 
quick and early shift from general development to housing and 
neighborhood conservation activities in lower income areas 
and a consequent rise in low- and moderate- income benefits. 

In other cases, local decisionmakers may have been aware of 
the direction in which HUD was moving the program and altered 
program content without direct HUD intervention. 

Program and Benefits. Regardless of the type of juris- 
diction or the level of distress, a relationship appears to 
exist between the program categories funded and the income 
group benefits (table 6-5) . Social services, social service 
facilities, and housing programs (rehabilitation, counseling, 
and deconcentration projects) generally yield low-moderate 
benefits above an unweighted mean of 50 percent, with social 
services and facilities falling in the 80 percent to 90 per- 
cent benefit range. General development, urban renewal con- 
tinuation, and economic development activities generally have 
low-moderate benefit levels of less than 50 percent. Overall, 
the low-moderate benefits from neighborhood conservation 
activities are just above the 50-percent level, although these 
activities usually produce low-moderate benefits above the 
50-percent level in central cities but below that level in 
satellite cities. In the public services and facilities cate- 
gory, the low-moderate benefits across the sample were below 
the 50-percent level in the first 3 years but were above 50 
percent by the fourth year. Thus, although specific activi- 
ties in a community may affect benefit levels, generally the 
mix of program categories and the proportion of funds allo- 
cated influence the estimated benefit outcome. 

The benefit level of some program categories is partly 
explained by the kind of benefit that results from a particu- 
lar activity. Social service and housing activities generally 
yield personal benefits that can be more easily directed to 
individuals and families in the target income group; for 
example, setting the income eligibility level for rehabilita- 
tion loans and grants at a certain level can channel most of 
the assistance to lower income persons. Neighborhood conser- 
vation and general public improvements generally yield service 
area or locational benefits. All residents, regardless of^ 
income level , living in the neighborhood or area may benefit 
from the improvements, such as a park development project 
serving a mixed-income area of a city , The nature of loca- 
tional benefits and how they are calculated may partially ex- 
plain why central cities have greater benefits from neighbor- 
hood conservation and general improvement activities than do 
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Table 6-5. Percentages of Income Group Benefits, by Program 
Category, Years 1 through 4 
(unweighted mean percentages) 


Program 

category 

Housing 
Year I 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 

Neighborhood 
conservation 
Year 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 

General 
develooment 
Yiart 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 

Urban renewal 
continuation 
^aar I 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 

Bconoinic 

develoBment 

Vear i 

Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 


Social aervices 
Year 1 89 

Vear 2 92 

Year 3 97 

Year 4 97 

Social service 
faoiiltlea 
5iaFT 94 

Year 2 33 

Year 3 82 

Year 4 93 

Public 

services/ 

facilities 

Year 1 48 

Year 2 49 

Vear-3 48 

Year 4 56 


Central cities 
Low- Middle- City 
moderate high wide 


Satellite cities 
Low- Middle- City- 
inoderate high wide 


Total 

Low- Middle- 

moderate high 


56 

44 

0 

59 

58 

34 

8 

62 

60 

34 

6 

66 

69 

28 

3 

68 

41 

54 

5 

53 

41 

59 

0 

51 

44 

52 

4 

53 

48 

52 

0 

54 

23 

43 

34 

35 

37 

62 

0 

42 

30 

SO 

20 

43 

41 

46 

13 

40 


Sources Field research data, 
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satellite cities. With some exceptions, central cities 
usually have higher concentrations of lower income residents 
than do satellite cities. Therefore, the proportionality 
rules of the estimating method will tend to give more loca- 
tional benefits to lower income groups in central cities 
than in satellite cities. Depending on the kind of activity, 
economic development and urban renewal continuation activi- 
ties might yield either personal or locational benefits. 



It might be argued that the distribution of benefits 
among the types of programs in the different jurisdictions 
is thus determined by the decision rules relative to the 
fixed income mix, and a different set of decision rules 
would alter the outcome. However, this is where the monitor- 
ing approach and the informed judgments of the field asso- 
ciates become important. If the decision rules presented 
earlier were applied without an opportunity for modification, 
in any one year the proportionality rules of the estimating 
method would favor the central cities because these cities 
have higher concentrations of lower income groups. It would 
also mean that between years, the benefit level for any ju- 
risdiction would change only if the program mix or location 
of activities changed, because the underlying census charac- 
teristics are unaltered between years. However, the ability 
and willingness of the field associates to disagree with the 
decision rules prevents this "fixed" outcome. In the first 
year, there were 1,106 separate CDBG activities in the 41 
sample cities of the targeting analysis; of these, the field 
associates rejected the decision rules in 259 instances, or 
nearly 25 percent of the time. In the fourth year, there 
were 1,602 activities in the applications, and the associates 
rejected 469 , nearly 30 percent. In dollar terms, over the 
4 years they rejected activities involving about 20 percent 
of the money each year, in the first year, the most disagree- 
ments were with general development (28 percent of 259 excep- 
tions) , housing (21 percent) , and social services (15 percent) . 
In the fourth year, associates modified decisions on social 
services (26 percent of 469 objections) , housing (23 percent) , 
and neighborhood conservation (12 percent) . Given the will- 
ingness of associates to differ from the decision rules, we 
believe the monitoring approach is yielding a reasonable 
estimation of benefit patterns and trends. 


Sample cities appear to be favoring programs that in- 
crease low-moderate benefits. Fewer jurisdictions are 
allocating funds to the two program categories that yield the 
Lowest level of lower income benefits— general 
and urban renewal continuation. 

spend money for these purposes are cutting their allocation , 
as shown in table 6-6. Urban renewal continuation shows a 
similar pattern-the share of allocations ^as declined, as 
las the number of communities making such allocations. 
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Table 6-6. Number of Metropolitan Jurisdictions Making Allocations to Program Categories 
and Unweighted Mean Percentage Allocated, Years 1 through 4 
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Economic development also yields a lower level of bene- 
fits to low- and moderate-income groups, but it has not fol- 
lowed the trend described above. In this category, the 
share of allocations of jurisdictions with such programs has 
increased from an unweighted mean of 6 percent in the first 
year to 9 percent in the fourth year; a high of 10 percent 
occurred in the third program year. The number of sample 
cities allocating funds to economic development activities 
increased from 16 to 21 over the 4 years. 

Activities that yield higher benefit levels to low- and 
moderate-income groups have either increased or remained 
relatively constant. 

Overall, the best way to increase the level of social 
targeting is to encourage increased funding for program cate- 
gories that yield more benefits to lower income groups. As 
urban renewal programs are completed, more communities may 
be able to divert funds to activities with greater social 
targeting impact; however, less money is being allocated to 
old urban renewal projects, so the share of funds being freed 
up for allocation to other activities is diminishing. Also, 
the increase in economic development projects could offset 
some of the program shifts favoring more lower income bene- 
fits, depending on the type of such projects. 

In sum, further substantial increases in benefits to low 
and moderate-income groups may be possible but would probably 
require a major change in the mix of activities by communi- 
ties. To the extent that the program mix becomes institution 
alized by communities, with only marginal changes made each 
year, benefit changes may also be marginal. We will analyze 
programmatic institutionalization at the local level in our 
final report. 
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origin in the 1970 census. These allocations are to areas , 
not necessarily to the residents of areas. Because we ana- 
lyzed only areas with high proportions of minority residents, 
however, it is likely that a significant portion of the bene- 
fits go to the minority population. 

2. Because the number of minority areas has increased 
in some sample cities since 1970, the allocations analysis 
probably understates both the number of minority tracts hav- 
ing CDBG activities and the dollar allocations to such areas . 

3. A black resident is defined as any individual who, 
in the 1970 census, said he or she was of the Negro race. 

An Hispanic includes individuals who said they were part of 
any or all of the following social groups: Spanish-speaking, 
of Spanish mother tongue, of Spanish surname, or of Puerto 
Rican birth or parentage. The black and Hispanic groups, as 
defined in the 1970 census, are not mutually exclusive; for 
example, a black individual of Puerto Rican birth would be 
counted under both minority groups. The 1970 census made 

no provision for the breakdown of the Hispanic group by 
race. This analysis provides separate figures for alloca- 
tions to heavily black and Hispanic areas, but the separate 
population counts could not be added to obtain a "total" 
minority figure. 

4 . Our discussion of allocations to minority areas is 
based on the 41 central and satellite cities. 


Minority Distributions in the Sample Cities 

For the 41 sample jurisdictions, the unweighted mean per- 
centage of the black population in 1970 was 17.6 percent; for 
Hispanics it was 8.3 percent. For the central cities, the un- 
weighted means for blacks and Hispanics were 19.8 percent and 
6.8 percent, respectively. The percentages for blacks and 
Hispanics in satellite cities were 10 percent and 9.2 oer- 
cent, respectively. ^ 


Of the sample cities, 30 had at least one area with a 
high percentage of minority population. Of these, 27 had one 
or more heavily black tracts; 12 had one or more heavily 

table 6-7). Nor surprisingly, areas 

fremi^nM of minority residents were found more 

frequently in central cities than in satellite cities^ nearlv 
90 percent of the sample central cities had at least one such 
area compared with half the satellite cities. TheL are 
4,240 census tracts in the 30 jurisdictions. Of these 1 140 

iy Hispanic percent) are ^^avi- 
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Table 6 7. Number of Sample Jurisdictions Containing Census 
Tracts with Large Proportions of Minorities 


Type of 
jurisdiction 

Black 

Hispanic 

Central cities 

22 

11 

Satellite cities 

5 

1 

Total 

27 

12 

Source: Calculated 

from 1970 census tapes. 



Allocations 


Number of Tracts. In the 30 jurisdictions with minority 
areas'^ the total number of tracts receiving at least one CDBG 
activity increased from 1,758 in the first year to 2,210 in 
the fourth year, or an increase from 41 percent to 52 percent. 


For both black and Hispanic tracts, there were also in- 
creases in the percentage of tracts receiving CDBG funds 
(table 6-8), In the first year, 667 of the 1,758 tracts 
{38 percent) receiving allocations were heavily black. In 
the fourth year, the number of heavily black tracts receiving 
funds increased to 886 (40 percent). 


The data for allocations to Hispanic tracts show similar 
trends. In the first year, 144 of the tracts (8 percent) re- 
ceiving funds were heavily Hispanic; in the fourth year, the 
number of such tracts receiving projects increased to 233 
(11 percent) . 


Overall, over the 4 years the minority tracts did better 
than the nonminority tracts. Of the 4,240 total tracts in 
the 30 cities, 1,479 were minority and 2,761 tracts were not. 
In the first year, 34 percent of the tracts that were not 
heavily minority were allocated activities, compared with 58 
percent of the heavily black tracts and 42 percen 
heavily Hispanic tracts. In the fourth year, 40 
the tricts that were net heavily minority ' 

compared with 77 percent of the black tracts percent 

of the Hispanic tracts. Although the 

Gated activities increased by 26 percent between the first 
anf fourth yearl ?Se number of black tracts receiving proj- 
ects increased by 32 percent and the number of Hispani 
tracts, by 62 percent. 
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Dollars , In analyzing the amount of dollars going to 
minority census tracts, we counted only allocable dollars. 
These are funds for activities for which the local applica- 
tion included a specific census tract location; funds for 
communitywide activities are not included, although in many 
instances some portion of these funds were spent in the 
minority tracts. If an activity involved more than one cen- 
sus tract, then we used the prorating system described ear- 
lier in this chapter. 

For jurisdictions with minority tracts, the total dol- 
lars allocated to black tracts was $124.1 million in the 
first year (table 6-9), an unweighted mean of 44 percent. 

In the fourth year, the allocable dollars increased to 
$173.8 million, and the share declined slightly to an un- 
weighted mean of 43 percent. In the first year, $32.8 mil- 
lion was allocated to heavily Hispanic tracts, an unweighted 
mean of 12 percent; in the fourth year, the dollars allo- 
cated increased ho $49.7 million and the unweighted mean re- 
mained constant at 12 percent. 

The central cities decreased allocations to minority 
tracts between the first and fourth years. The unweighted 
mean for the 24 central cities declined from 4 8 percent to 
43 percent between the first and fourth years in the black 
tracts and from 17 percent to 16 percent in the Hispanic 
areas. This effect may have resulted from the decline of 
the model cities program and urban renewal spending as funds 
were shifted to wider geographic areas. Although the data 
are derived from only six satellite cities with heavily 
minority tracts, the unweighted mean of these jurisdictions 
showed an increase in the heavily black tracts from 37 per- 
cent to, 49 percent; in the Hispanic tracts, the increase was 
from 2 percent to 8 percent. This pattern is similar to the 
one noted in our analysis on targeting to income groups, in 
which the satellite cities accounted for much of the in- 
crease over the 4-year period. 


Patterns of Minority Benefits 

In examining the trends of benefits to minority areas, 
we found that the increase in the number of minority census 
tracts receiving allocations occurred mostly in the second 
and third program years; there was little change in the 
fourth year. The large, early increases probably reflect 
the expansion of the block grant beyond the urban renewal 
and model cities areas into other parts of the community. To 
the extent that there were heavily minority areas that had 
not been included in the earlier categorical programs but had 
similar physical development and social service needs, this 
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geographic expansion would appear to bo a po{,n,t:iv(‘ tre^nd; In 
this sense, geographic spreading may moan Ijot.i'cn' Hooial tar- 
geting. By the fourth year, this expansion had f:i1,ow(Hl and 
the number of minority tracts receiving funds had stabilized. 
At the time of this stabilization, 7 percent of (:lu‘ 1)1 aok 
and 69 percent of the Hispanic census tract:s in t.lu; .'10 trll:.ios 
with such tracts were allocated at least one tbllC! a(M:, i v 1 (-.y . 

In our final report, covering the fifth and sixt.h yi^ars, 
we will further analyze this trend to see i i: l.lu' geographic 
coverage of the minority tracts has renow('d i l.s inoreajse, 
remained stable, or started to decline. A downwiwd ta*end 
could occur as urban renewal projocts in minor i i.y aiaias are 
completed and the freod~up funds are dirt'ci.ed ini.o oi.luo' 
minority tracts already having CDIKl activi t:i (‘s or ini.o areas 
with smaller proportions of minority rosideni.s. 

’ In dollar terras, allocations to black ar(*aj; allowed an 
accelerating percentage growth over the ^ years, i.iUM’eas i ii([ 
by increments of 9,6 percent, 10,7 poirctud:, and IU.2 ix'rcuuif:. 
The Hispanic tracts showed a similar i.rend mil, ,1,1 l.he ,1'ourl.h 
year, when allocations dropped by about 11 pertJi'iii, mil- 
lion). A large part of this decline, almosi, mi.,l,.l i,on , 
occurred in Phoenix, where a largo drop lit a.'Uocal', 1 omi for 
urban renewal continuation may have rosull:,(Hl in i.lu' .lower- 
dollar amount going to the Hispanic tracts.. In ihe ihircl 
year, Phoenix allocated 59 percent of its grant. I'o]' uidian 
renewal continuation; in tho fourth year, it aIXoca l.iul only 
12 percent. 

Because of the overlap between income (/roup l.argeM.iui 
and allocations to minority tracts, the trondM a, re iiimilar 
and appear to be affected by tho same IIUl) policy inriuenceii 
and the mix of program activities chosen l)y the couiiiiun i, t, i es , 

Table 6-9, Allocations to Minority Census Tracis, Years 1 
through 4 


Census tract 


Thousands 

of (lolla]"!5 


Year 1 

Year 2 ' 

Year 

' Yeai" 4' 

Black 

124,100 

136,117 

149,575 

173,800 

Hispanic 

32,805 

42,042 

55,742 

49,659 

Total 

156,905 

178,159 

205,317 

223,459 

Source: Field 

research data. 





makes minority group 

makes up at least 30 percent of the population. 
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Conclusion 


Benefits to lower income groups have increased. It is 

this trend will continue or 
social targeting has reached a plateau, 
wibh most jurisdictions devoting an average level of 60 per- 

° T of their benefits to lower income groups, 

in general may find it difficult to 
substantially increase this level, although this may not be 

individual communities. Sample jurisdictions 
® lowest benefit levels in the earlier years have now 
reached or are approaching the sample average. Two factors 
are likely to determine the future level of lower income 
benefits . 


The first is program choices made by communities. Cer- 
tain types of activities usually result in a higher level of 
oenerits to low- and moderate-income groups. However, it is 
not yet clear what the "final" program mix will be among the 
sample communities. Chapter 5 showed the patterns that have 
emerged over the first 4 years, but because of the large 
variations among program years in individual communities we 
cannot yet predict what the final mix will be. The influ- 
ence of hud's targeting policies and the large annual incre- 
ments that some cormnunities have experienced (because of the 
phasing-in period in the first 3 years and the dual formula 
impact in the fourth year) influenced program choices and 
strategies in some communities. As noted earlier, our final 
report will focus on the program mix of the fifth and sixth 
years to see if the local programs have become institution- 
alized and incremental, or if large variations in program 
choices are still common. This analysis may let us estimate 
future benefit patterns and trends. 

The second major variable is Federal "policy preference." 
Our analysis showed that the Harris-Embry emphasis on social 
targeting has been an important variable in the broad, upward 
shift of lower income benefits. As discussed in chapter 2, 
however, the Harris-Embry approach to implementation, using 
fixed percentages, was not well received by some important 
members of the House of Representatives and the final regu- 
lations were softened. Change among top officials within 
HUD itself could bring about a policy ‘preference less ori- 
ented toward the social targeting goal; conversely, the 
policy preference could be for even more targeting. To the 
extent that particular activities become part of the basic 
program structure, however, the same incrementalism that may 
limit large increases may also limit large decreases, regard- 
less of the direction of Federal policy preference and regu- 
lations . 
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CHAPTER 7 


PROGRAM EXECUTION^ 


£om.;s°S”ScisrM;r;hS “ p”?™- „d p.r- 

S“.“ ?k£’s 

material for Hnn^c ^ this review was to provide 

era associates, and other research- 

i Sis- 

cdbo gSdf (irfsg;; ‘“S g “Lsssiga. 

fnvnr"^ and becausHI the time constrLnts 

tiaf c\t% ¥f " f -"™-1-s^iSs- 

counties! ' ^ satellite cities, and 4 were urban 


1. The major part of this chapter is taken from a 
rookings report, "Program Execution Under the Community 

Mioha^rT^'V ^ Exploratory Analysis," by 

chael J, Rich (to be published by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban development), April 27, 1979. 


2. See "The Brookings 
Execution and Performance," 
listed by the Department of 
March 22, 1979. 


Institution Workshop on CDBG 
edited transcript {to be pub- 
Housing and Urban Development) , 
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In preparation for the conference, the staff of the Moni- 
toring Studies Group developed a discussion paper (appendix 6) 
that focused the conference discussion on three subjects: (1) 
CDBG program execution, (2) CDBG program performance, and (3) 
CDBG program effectiveness. As used in the discussion paper, 
"program execution" means the way in which the jurisdictions 
carried out their CDBG programs; it does not relate to the 
impact or quality of a program. "Program performance" refers 
to the outputs of the CDBG program in relation to program ob- 
jectives and local community development needs. "Program ef- 
fectiveness" refers to the extent to which the desired out- 
comes have been achieved in terms of the costs and benefits 
of the program outputs. 

Although conference participants discussed all three 
types of analysis, the summary report and this chapter are 
limited to program execution. The analysis is based primar- 
ily on a special report form (appendix 7) completed by the 
associates who attended the conference. 

The chapter has two sections: (1) a discussion of the 
problems encountered in implementing CDBG, and (2) a discus- 
sion of the use of local rates of expenditure of CDBG funds 
as a measure of program progress. 


Types of Problems 


We classified problems cited by the associates into 
three categories — local administrative problems, problems 
of intergovernmental coordination, and unanticipated costs. 
Because of time constraints, we were not able to design the 
report form in a way that would result in uniform responses 
from each associate on a wide range of possible execution 
problems. Therefore, the following analysis presents the 
execution problems as examples of problems, not as a count 
of frequency of occurrence across the sample. 


Local Administrative Problems 


Associates reported that local administrative problems 
were the most frequent reasons for delay in program execution. 
Two types of administrative problems predominated: (1) lack 
of prior experience with HUD categorical programs, and prob- 
lems with program design, and (2) inability of the CDBG 
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administering agency to obi-pn‘r» 

ments , other local agencies from line depart- 

/ ana tne private sector. 

tions' with .1 imi Problems . Jurisdic- 

took different types of communitv T that under- 

their block grant funds freant^n-f-T activities with 

they lacked the expertise ena ^ fncountered delays because 
out new activities. For examni capacity to carry 
extensive categorical arant City, which had 

Housing Preservation and Department of 

bility for the city's CDBG hrino^*” (HPD) was given responsi- 
partment was tradiUonally an ‘ ^er , the de- 

tion and has responded slowlv new-housing construc- 

assignment. The associatr^L 4-^^® housing rehabilitation 

group of people wltrSpehenoffn''. " 

loans nor a group of peoniA ^ underwriting rehabilitation 

tion." ^ ^ experience in rehab produc- 


Lack of experience 
had limited categorical 
lems in carrying out new 
its CDBG funds. 


evident in Phoenix. It 
experience and faced difficult prob- 
community development activities with 


Capsule 7-1. Phoenix 


hood conleivationcUvit?ef Jrror to''cDBrwa\''h?m^t 

lion hold-harmless base to a total^of more than gip niil- 

CDBG entitlements for the first 3 vears n? million in 

Its third_ program year with $3.4 million of unspent funL 

even^laraer h unspent amount would have 'been 

second moL^ ^ reprogramed much of its first and 

Of the city's experience with the NDP project 
{ taff members familiar with these activities were already in 
Place) , much of the money from new CDBG projects that was not 
oeing spent was reprogramed to complete the NDP project. For 
xample, almost $1 million was transferred to the NDP durina 

years. In addition, almost $1 million 
or tne $3.4 million surplus has been allocated to the NDP. 

As a result, more than $12 million of the city's $18 million 
in CDBG entitlements during the first 3 years has been used 
ror acquisition, relocation, and demolition and clearance ac- 
tivities to complete the NDP project - 
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As the NDP project nears completion (most of the land 
has been acquired, families and businesses relocated, build- 
ings demolished) , earlier execution problems that were masked 
fay reprograming have reemerged. Most of the city's new hous- 
ing and neighborhood conservation projects have not gotten 
off the ground. For example, the city's neighborhood housing 
services program has been hindered by the lack of experienced 
staff to sell the program's objective to residents. Other 
delayed programs include the city's housing rehabilitation 
program, housing counseling services, neighborhood improve- 
ments, and acquisition and development for a variety of com- 
munity service centers. 

The associate reported that one city official attributes 
these execution problems to the city's inability to follow up 
planning with good management (e.g., scheduling, monitoring, 
evaluation) for several projects simultaneously. The associ- 
ate noted, "Aside from the Booker T. Washington MDP project, 
which has moved forward at a relatively strong pace , the city 
has had little experience and success in neighborhood conser- 
vation activity." 


Execution problems caused by a lack of prior program ex- 
perience were especially evident in the area of housing oppor- 
tunities.^ Associates in Hennepin County, Minn.; Orange 
County, Calif.,* and St. Louis cited lack of experience as the 
major reason for delays in carrying out housing opportunities 
activities. The associate for Hennepin County reported that 
activities were delayed because the activity was new to par- 
ticipating municipalities, in Orange County, the lack of 

experienced in land acquisition and redevelop- 
execution of the county -s efforts to write down 

iLk of in!'? ‘mousing units in their developments. The 

government housing assistance in 

the city county was cooperative , 

more rapidly if it had housing programs 

to do si ^ possessed the administrative capacity 


3, 


program categories— nighbo!hid"' we set up four 

tunities, general publil improvLent!®^'^?^^®" ' • oppor- 

nomic development. These services, and eco- 

egories in chapter 5 and were program cat- 

account the eight national . ®®^f'^lished to take into 
legislation, see aooendfv f J®®tives stated in the CDBG 

appendix 7 for definitions of each category. 
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Jurisdictions that used rnnr* c, ^ ^ 

to those begun under the ca^qorLal Programs similar 

programs relatively smoothly ^ For executed their 

execution of neighLrhood coAservatfnr™^^^' in the 

provements and services in general public im- 

to the city's priorexperienco r attributed 

sewer, open spLe programs) and renewal/NDP , water and 

borhood Improvement Mechanism which focn«"^ Neigh 

„rfS“ ^-uSiy 

effective monitoring anrivSuation proLfs^ lnrits%o-^ 

helpertSrStv^^“" ^^iphborhood’^conser^atii activities 
helped the city carry out these types of activities. 

renewal project in Sioux 

the^citvls'dnwntnwr®^ “ Steady progress in the execution of 
s downtown renewal program, a major economic devel- 
opment activity in the city*s CDBG program. The downtown 
renewal P^^ogram is a program begun under urban renewal and 

Ld^resources^ fulfillment of a long-term commitment of staff 


•\ar\ experience in capital improvements projects also 

led to delays. These projects generally go through several 
stages, including site selection, acquisition, design, and 
construction. In soma instances it may be necessary to re- 
develop a site through relocation, demolition, and clearance 
activities before a project can proceed. If private contrac- 
tors are involved, then the additional steps of obtaining 
bids and letting contracts are necessary. As we discuss 
later, bidding problems with private contractors caused exe- 
cution problems in several jurisdictions. 


If capital improvement projects are routine activities 
of local governments — such as construction or maintenance of 
streets, sidewalks, drainage, and lighting — execution usually 
proceeds smoothly. For example, Miami used CDBG funds to ex- 
pand its street improvements program into target neighbor- 
hoods. In Scottsdale, Ariz., street improvements and parks 
development activities funded with CDBG were made part of 
the city's capital improvements program. Associates in both 
jurisdictions said these routine projects were executed 
smoothly and rapidly. 


However, when jurisdictions undertook nonroutine capi- 
tal projects, most notably housing rehabilitation, start-up 
problems involving staffing and program design created exe- 
cution problems. The Brookings report on the second year 
of the CDBG program noted that although many housing 
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rehabilitation projects were based on prior Federal programs, 
jurisdictions had no consistent model to follow.^ 

In Los Angeles, housing rehabilitation programs began 
slowly because of the city's cautious attitude toward this 
new activity. Because the city experimented with several 
program approaches, the structure of rehabilitation programs 
changed frequently. For example, in one neighborhood the 
city realized it was promoting displacement of lower income 
residents and canceled further activity; in another neighbor- 
hood, which was in transition from single to multifamily oc- 
cupancy, the low demand for rehabilitation loans required 
the city to develop an alternative approach for the conserva- 
tion of the housing stock. A similar situation existed in 
Houston; the associate there noted, "Attempts on the part of 
the city's community development division to develop its own 
housing rehabilitation program from scratch, rather than use 
available models or contract with nonprofit groups, slowed 
down the process of program design and development. " As a 
result, many proposals the city developed failed to gain ap- 
proval from the city attorney's office because of legal tech- 
nicalities. 

St, Louis County, Mo., quickly overcame start-up delays 
in its rehabilitation program because its administrative de- 
sign is simple. Under the program, the county grants a re- 
bate to homeowners to cover a portion of home improvement 
costs, and the homeowner makes the contractual arrangements 
for the work. Because contracts were not needed between the 
county and private contractors, there was little delay. 

In contrast to capital improvement projects, associates 
reported that community services were relatively easy to ex- 
ecute, Services generally require less lead time and usually 
involve only equipment and personnel. Many services only re- 
quire that the jurisdiction provide CDBG funds as the local 
share for other grant programs. For example, St. Louis al- 
located CDBG funds to pay the non-Federal share of the title 
XX program funded by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In Cleveland, execution of the city's concen- 
trated crime patrol and code enforcement programs proceeded 
smoothly because they required only a bookkeeping transac- 
tion in which CDBG funds were used to pay for part of the 
salaries of police officers and housing inspectors. 

In many jurisdictions, prior experience under the model 
cities program helped officials administer community service 


229* al., Decentralizing Community Development , 
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programs. These j urisdictlr»nc: ^ 1 : 4 . 

tinuG or expand activities thL funds to con- 
ies. In most instances the a begun under model cit- 

social service programs~-oft<=»n^^!!^^^^ • administered these 

profit organizations — were 'a 1 ' Private, non- 

abled these organizations to con^L."''' CDBG funds en- 

Gontinue or expand services. 

velopmeiit''a:5i'hc^ ^ planning or de- 

ters CDBG funds, while proarL^r^^^:^^'^^ frequently Idminis- 
city line department, private oon?f T out by 

gan.i,ZcVtions, as discussed below nonprofit or- 

"execution agents” is a kev Relationships with these 

many jurisdictions. ^ program progress in 

authoril:iiff!‘-~^^tTi;r| 2 |ncies_J^^ ^ special 

•rdnt T.r-c^rital 

ton, J.ios Anaeles * Associates in Hous- 

N.y,, cited the lack of r-nnnc^ Y/ Raleigh, N.c. , and Rochester, 
teri-nq aqtcy and tt between the CDBG adrainis- 

dlfficultiea' in carrying out^capltaf to^ctt 
proi“cta' fradt^br'iL^r® public works (LPW) 

wt“dclSef bettt 

and'^sidewrik’ imStement'^*'® 

iinancod since 1976 out of LPW, CDBG, and local revenues 
created administrative burdens for the engineering and main- 
tenance division, CDBG projects had to wait their turn,” 

county employees were unenthusiastic 
about CDBG projects because the county had to institute new 
contracting procedures to comply with Davis-Bacon wage stand- 
ards; as a result, CDBG projects tended to lag, in Raleigh 
the CDBG administering agency faced more severe problems. ' 


tended 
Other 


Capsule 7-2. Raleigh, N.C . 

Program execution has been delayed because of the lack 
of cooperation between the local housing authority, which ad- 
ministers Raleigh's CDBG program, and the city's line depart- 
ments, Because the housing authority is a local public agency 
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independent of the city government, it has very little lever- 
age to enforce its priorities over city line departments. 

For example, the public works department took more than 1 
year to appoint an inspector for the code enforcement pro- 
gram, and CDBG-funded street improvements have been put at the 
bottom of the department's list of priorities. Other depart- 
ments have also given CDBG projects low priority. 


Recently, administrative responsibility for the CDBG pro- 
gram has been transferred to the Office of Intergovernmental 
Relations (OIR) , located in the city manager's office. How- 
ever, Its ability to coordinate other agencies remains to be 
established. The associate noted that there is potential for 
continued conflict in Raleigh between administrators and exec- 
utors, especially if the OIR terminates a contract with a 

organization that has carried out the housing 
renaoiiitation program. 


on in Houston depandad 

Division of cooperation between the Community Development 

^pariment! “ Public Workf 


Capsule 7-3. Hniis<-nn 


dollar:nn":rc:p!t:rSt half-bHUon. 

the $10 to $15 mUlion Public Works Department, 

from the community development block^^^ <3epartment each year 

ects does not give thrcSunity develoomit°^ ■ 

leverage with which to division much 

CDBG-funded activities." ^ department priorities on 

been thoL that'^wLe^in accord^wi th'^d Progress have 
A good example is the storm drains^ department priorities, 
ommended for inclusion in toe was rec- 

Partment itself. The lavino of ^ Program by the de- 

surface improvementfinrels of conduits and related 

lems during heavy rains wer^a too ^ flooding prob- 

These activities were exeonfos ^ ^ department priority. 

■nent could carry out theiractivr??es"Lir^'^"^ 

using normal procedures. 

the depa^tme^ralsf^afexor^''®"'®"^^' activity in which 

raents. The department insisted 
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the levying of aS^asLsISent'^C^cover°the’^^‘^ required 

noted that at least one sociate 

doned because of citizen Project was aban- 

assessment. <=^tizen protests against the levying of an 


departments . ^°Progress^iA carrv^ cooperation varied among 
proceeded smoothly because of street improvements 

streets department BurL°fi cooperation of the 

ty's unincorporated areL new parks in the coun- 

county parks department was severe problems because the 

parks "which often brina mn-r^^ k in developing new 

benefits." ^ more burdens than offsetting 

ganizatioiTs ' are involved^in^tF ^ Several types of private or- 
Private lending inItitutioL activities, 

habilitation programs busine^*? housing re- 

nomic development activities industry cooperate in eco- 

capital works proiects ' construction companies carry out 

tractors to^bid^on capitS^oroi^ot^ attract private con- 

mi TmV7 -sPonserf?o"rprfv°L^°"^ 

a suburb of RochesSr a^sf capacity. Greece, 
contractors for its construct i on difficulties in obtaining 
ported, "Davis-Bacon and prT,„.i° Projects. The associate re- 
cited by contractors af were 
small construction proiects " bidding on Greece's 

contractors wett pe?taps mok sevSe Tn P^vate 

cause of cumbersome contracting procedures.’ ' P^^^ly be- 


Capsule 7-4. St. Louis 


Delays in program execution have been the» r-faeni^- 
cuirtoersome contracting process and the re^uctLte ot ptfvLa 
contractors to bid on capital projects. ThesrproWemt Ite 
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especially crucial for St. Louis because more than 80 percent 
of the city's block grant funds are for capital projects. 


The city's contracting process was established by charter 
in 1913 and deliberately written to be a time-consuming proc- 
ess, involving sign-offs from several officials to prevent 
corruption and collusion among contractors and politicians. 
Briefly, the process involves the following steps. After the 
Board of Public Service, the city's contracting agent, decides 
to contract a project outside city government, it takes about 
2 months to get the required ordinance passed by the Board of 
Aldepen. Once the ordinance is passed, the Board of Public 
Service may begin work on project specification and advertise 
for bids,^ Following the selection of a contractor, a series 
of conditions must be met before the comptroller draws up a 
contract. For example, the contractor must verify that he 
owes no back taxes, possesses all the required licenses (if 
any are required) , and is in compliance with equal opportunity 

tract a pr ’- ^t the city about 4 months to con-^ 


allocaterfundrf^. 'T • “f^aP^tal projects, the city 
allocates funds for its major capital projects to the land 

Agency (LCRA) , which was responsible 

created Sy Programs Since the LCm 'ls 

of the ^ ^ "°t subject to the provisions 

deal with thi Board "Ot Lve to 

from rv«^etv offaeLtif clearances 

and the li-^eLre^-orr^rrp-^^e^^^Ll^hlg^ 

Publiflervice of^hf ^’^^ough the Board of 
cooperation from private contraotcr^ Agency, 

vate contractors have beer?elucta^t In “any pri- 

because of the paperwork and ^ ^ ^ Projects 

equal opportunity governmental regulation (e.g, , 

that have submitted bids have”often°bid'^ ’ contractors 

cent above the expected bid ’^td as much as 200 per- 

oity to reject thfbids an^r.3^v °^®rbidding forces tL 
which delays the project for 4 to^fi^™® Project specification, 
note that private contractors have ^he associates 

°f P-^ivate redevelopment anrhiahS"^^ the num- 

that they can ignore CDBG protect^ Projects underway 

yate contractors to bid CDnr . ^®l'^ctance of pri- 

lems of the structural capaSty increases the prob- 

^assiye doubling of CDBG funds St. LotiftLe^verin^eat 
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In contrast to st Tm • 

caused delays, Jacksonville^WAt^^^Ki'^ contracting process 

projects quickly because of Tl to_ complete its capital 
procedure. Under the city's contracting 

anism, contractors bid onn^ ^^^hborhood Improvement Mech~ 
provements; thereafter a confr^!?^ general physical im- 
order to start an individual project”^^*^^ ^ purchase 

In Rochester, another fnr^rr. ^ 

caused execution difficulti mu sector wariness 

mercial loan program progressed ^ neighborhood com- 
ers were reluctant to rilk business own- 

borhoods, investment in transitional neigh- 

layed because programs were de- 

private lending institutions ?} ®®cnring participation from 
city's rehabilitation programs d^i 

because of problems in^wo?kina than 2 years 

local bank and a credit rafin^ arrangements with a 

ienced delays in arrangina fn? ^®rvice, Houston also exper- 
loans with a privat^Sinf rehabilitation 

necessary cooperation from n»** ®^^tution. m St. Louis, the 
not take place until tL end oFtL 

to program exeoutionf^however°^and^sn°^(-^^'^®^K “ impediment 
grams implemented qulcWy? ' ®°™®txmes helped get pro- 


Capsule 7^5. Cleveland 


af a result of of the city governmenr 

as a result of having a nonprofit agency administer the caqv 

program. CASH, which has been the lity's onirneiqhborh^f 
conservatxon activity, was initiated in the f^rth year with 

^ million. The program is designed to 
provide housing rehabilitation loans and grants, code en- 
orcement, and public improvements in six areas of the city, 
the that CASH has gone smoothly because of^' 

private lending institutions. Manv 
f these institutions have had previous experience with the 

Neighborhood Housing Services projects, activities 
similar to the CASH program. =*crivities 
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b. Private; nonprofit organizations .^ Nonprofit orga- 
nizations were also examined, although the emphasis is more 
on their role than on problems resulting from their involve- 
ment. 


Thirty-nine of the 61 jurisdictions in the sample allo- 
cated some portion of their CDBG funds in the third and fourth 
program years to nonprofit organizations to implement commu- 
nity development programs. However, nonprofit organizations 
were important execution agents in only a few jurisdictions. 
Almost two-thirds of the sample jurisdictions allocated either 
no funds or less than 5 percent of their funds to nonprofit 
organizations during the third and fourth program years. 

Only six jurisdictions (Allegheny County ^ Pa.; Cambridge, 

Mass,; Evanston, 111.; Los Angeles; Newark, N.J.; and Worces- 
ter, Mass,) allocated more than 20 percent of their CDBG 
funds to nonprofit organizations in both the third and fourth 

propam years. Capsules for Evanston and Worcester are pre- 
sented below. '*■ 


Capsule 7-6. Evanston, 111 . 

organizations has expanded con- 

pilot housing rehabiUtaM^n ^ ^ funds to institute a 

ECDC received $340 000 to year, 

to prepare a comprehensive plan"for^tL^?'*^^"'^i 

the Church- Dodge area. ^ redevelopment of 

for citizen input into the CDBG ^ conduit 

ings to inform citizens of itt? ^ holds meet- 

ities of the CDBG proaram Progress and of other activ- 

profit organizatiof^rwok the first non- 

continuous way, its relatinnah-ir^ city m a major and 

nonprofit organizations involved ^alth^^ Pattern for other 

nvoived, although on a lesser scale 


gram execution and is based°on^th^^^^'^ report on prO' 

jurisdictions. complete sample of 61 ^ 
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than ECDC, in the CDBG 
ily carried out social 


program. These organizations primar- 
services activities. 


Capsule 7-7. Worcester ^ Mass. 


itq Used nonprofit organizations extensively 

to nonorof^t^a^o Proportion of CDBG funds allocated 

agencies in Worcester increased from 24 percent 
the third year to more than 34 percent in the fourth year, 
third year, 15 activities, about one-third of the 
were implemented by nonprofit organizations; in the 
year, this number increased to 19. The major partic- 
were agencies that had been involved in the model 
program. 


In the 
total , 
fourth 
ipants 
cities 


^ The Worcester Cooperation Council, Inc., (WCCI) the 
CDBG organization, is involved in housing 
rehabilitation and economic development activities. WCCI 
also received CDBG funds to provide planning and management 
assistance to four local groups to initiate new housing de- 
velopments under Federal and State housing finance programs. 
A variety of other activities are carried out by several 
other nonprofit organizations. These include technical and 
financial assistance for historic preservation and a variety 
of social services (day care, comprehensive health care, 
youth recreation, housing counseling, and drug and alcoholic 
education) . 


Social services and housing were the dominant activi- 
ties carried out by nonprofit groups. Social services were 
implemented by nonprofit organizations in more than three- 
fourths of the jurisdictions that funded nonprofit organiza- 
tions (table 7-1). In more than two-thirds of the jurisdic- 
tions, nonprofit organizations undertook housing programs. 
These included the processing of housing rehabilitation 
loans and grants, rehabilitation work, housing counseling, 
and fair-housing advocacy. Economic development programs 
were carried out by nonprofit groups in only a few cities, 
generally the larger, distressed central cities. Nonprofit 
organizations also were involved in historic preservation, 
comprehensive neighborhood redevelopment, and technical 
assistance to minority contractors. 
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Table 7-1. Percentage of CDBG Funds Allocated to Nonprofit 
Organizations and Types of Activities Undertaken 


Jurisdiction 


Central cities 


Percentage of Type of activities 

CDBG grant — 

allocated to 

nonprofit . EcO“ 

organizations Social nomic 

— serv-* develop— 

Year 3 Year 4 ices Housing ment Other 


Atlanta, Ga. 

2 

5 

Cleveland, Ohio 

15 

6 

Columbia, S.C. 

1 

1 

Durham, N.C. 

3 

4 

Houston, Tex. 

10 

10 

Jacksonville, 

Fla. 

4 

5 

Lansing, Mich. 

12 

7 

Los Angeles , 
Calif. 

29 

28 

Miami, Fla. 

5 

4 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

19 

17 

New York, N.y. 

8 

6 

Newark, N.J, 

22 

22 

Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

10 

10 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

3 

1 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1 

1 

Portland, Maine 

12 

11 

Paleigh, n.c. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

7 

4 

7 

4 

St. Louis, Mo. 

7 

18 

San Jose, Calif. 

2 

4 

Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux Falls, 

S. Dak. 

11 

1 

4 


X 

X X 

X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X 

X X 

X 


X X 

X 

X X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 




X X 


X 


X 


X X 
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Table 7-1. Percentage of CDBG Funds Allocated to Nonorofit 
Organizations and Types of Activities Undertaken 
(continued) 


Percentage of 
CDBG grant 
allocated to 


Jurisdi ction 

nonprofit 

organizations 

Year 3 Year ^ 

Social 

serv- 

ices 

Housing 

Eco- 

nomic 

develop- 

ment 

Other 

Worcester, Mass. 

24 

34 

X 

X 

X 


Satellite cities 







Cambridge , 

Mass , 

35 

35 

X 

X 



Cleveland 
Heights , 

Ohio 

15 

35 


X 

X 


East Orange, 

N. J. 

21 

18 

X 




Evanston, 111. 

21 

25 

X 

X 


X 

Miami Beach, 
Pla. 

11 

25 

X 



X 

Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. 

14 

20 

X 

X 



Urban counties 







Allegheny (Pa.) 

30 

26 


X 



Dade (Fla.) 

8 

13 

X 

X 


X 

DeKalb (Ga.) 

0 

1 

X 




King (Wash.) 

1 . 

3 

X 

X 



Los Angeles 
(Calif. ) 

10 

2 

X 

X 



Orange (Calif.) 

2 

2 


X 



St. Louis (Mo.) 

5 

5 

X 




Nonraetropolitan 







Carbondale , 

111. 

2 

2 

X 
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Table 7-1. Percentage of CDBG Funds Allocated to Nonprofit 

Organizations and Types of Activities Undertaken 

(continued) 



Percentage of 
CDBG grant 


Type of 

activities 

Jurisdiction 

allocated to 
nonprofit 
organizations 

Year 3 Year 4 

Social 

serv- 

ices 

Housing 

Eco- 
nomic 
develop- 
ment Other 

Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

20 


X 


Marlborough, 
Mass . 

V 7 

X 



Source: Field 

research data. 





Intergovernmental Proh 1 »m= 


of ^iffioultiirin^'dealing with^a*^ in some communities because 
government— Federal agencies at other level = o? 

Problems generally fell special districts 

ing clearance from anothef Lenov^'^^'^P® = Projects requir- 

governmental level- and oi ^ 'r^' agencies, at a 
with funds from other"fourLr'"°"" funds ^^ 0 ®^ 

Lii3; ’ 

the State attorney geS?° - favorable 
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:^nths":"revie: thf 

merit proiect™in^Tno"a°^^f^ Parklands acquisition and develop- 
StaL because the 

toSum located iTlt °f audi- 

aiterthrstate wante ^ite declared an historic 

Tnational mon,™!n^ bhe building declared 

purchase prnr-PQc: +- ’ concerns have brought the bid and 

purcnase process to a standstill. 

pin slowed program execution in Henne- 

proiects on Participating municipalities started CDBG 

officiate te without seeking guidance from county 

• As a result, the communities often violated pro- 
per theirsteps Forexam- 

not'oLn^'w construction project in Golden Valley did 

environmental review and Davis-Bacon require- 

^ ^ acquisition project in Edina violated environ- 

mental review procedures. 


«-irrn=,^Q Cleveland Heights, Ohio, modernization of traffic 

^ co^ty highway was delayed because of 
coordination problems with the county engineer, in St. Louis 
County, a sewer line project was slowed by lack of coopera- 

Metropolitan Sewer District, the agency respon- 
sible for such activities. j t' 


^ * Coordination of CDBG funds with funds from other 
sources, in some instances, jurisdictions have used their 
CDBG funds in conjunction with funds from other sources, such 
as other Federal, State, or county programs. Associates 
reported several examples of delay in such cases. In 
Worcester, CDBG funds are part of a $40 million flood con- 
trol project. The associate reported that the project has 
been delayed because the city and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency are still working on alternative routes for 
a downtown flood control tunnel. 


Capsule 7-8. New York City 

Because of the enormous financial strain under which the 
parks commissioner had to work, he allocated city or CDBG 
funds only to projects that would also get funds from other 
sources. Both the operating and capital budgets in parks 
were cut drastically before (beginning in 1970) the city's 
financial crisis hit, with the result that post-1975 cuts 
in all agencies further hurt the parks department. 
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The associate reported, "The commiiuj i.onoj: ' n firiJt cri- 
terion for supporting or failing to nupporM: a liarticuilar CDUO! 
project is whether or not the project in eli<fi))l(j fo]- 
from other sources, such as the Interior Dtgn'nrl.nKsnt.. , t:,hc 
State, or private sources. . . .This pracliicf! lucuinn that 
every project not only has tluj usual CM)rui iiurdlo!:, IiuL must 
face a different set of regulations undt!): whaluivcr Its otluir 
funding source is." 


In Los Angeles County, the summer Ixiauti t'.i cat i on prccrim 
administered by several comnumity-l)ased onfani'/ationn cx!»iv)-i-. 
enced execution difficulties because tlu* yaXo.ixtH' oJ' CKTA uul 
CDBG funds did not coincide. In IIimtingi;on lieatdi, a ViViv caro 
center involving a coalition of pa3*ticipani-.s — a u-ommunitv 
group and State, county, and city agencitis-- has liecn dci.avtai 
because of funding coojrdination problems, flimilar trcu ini i na- 
tion problems have occuarared in Los Angeles. Tim ci(y, Miai-o 
county, and county flood contarol district; ar<* alJ, (hkm ml- it in.', 
in the Pan Pacific park acquisition pa.-ojecl:. Tlie ,Mtal.c i s ' 
contributing ;?3 million; the county, mi'lli<tn* (lie notia 

control district, $3 million, and tl o oll.y fi'! ' u io 

all these governments and their apprcprial:., ai nncinn , ,a o I 


Unanticipated Costs 


lems Oia? were'^causoefbv ‘'XocnU.nn prol.- 

jurisdictions had al 1 oc'Lod' f undsl^’fv' 'JKainp I ti , 
when the time came to acqniro' ' l>'-l 
the costs had risen above i ho biidtti i ’’‘‘''■i " «<>iiHli«'uol;it.n 
delay or abandonment of tlo pro'icet' <'*);u,Liu( oitlun: 

occurred in Phoenix, which hn« VI I pa'Oljlein 

-ble site for its u^blm '"‘'^‘1 «■' .irior.l- 

allocated CDBG funds in «,e first year/’" tally 

tate mLkirhas made^p/anned"iand''-;™iL’T‘” “““ 

versely affecting housina Drom"i, ‘l”-'''- ‘'in-tcuU, ad- 
associate reported that high InAd "''"'•rmiton heacli, the 

the city's activities in this arL !>'“ •““''orcsly limited 

housing opportunities activiticT i’ " J’^huU, only two 
senior citizens project-hlve !r“/ '-""nscling and 

first 4 years of CDBG. m n,.-,,, during the 
struction costs have als^daUvH ^’on- 

Miami assocLte stotodr"-' 


a 


urbanization-anroiLzer“:I:,;:;;«r:|;,;Sffi^h"d;^ 

conLributci to the extreme 
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ports the^spatia?^^pi!^^ at a fair market value which sup- 

in Minneapolis, the city^s onli°h opportunities.*' 

tv — site acauicj-if -f ^ u housing opportunities activi- 

doned because of a lack'^of^fundl elderly— was aban- 

SnS to Sou'rs .It. i-Ptov- 


Rate of Spending as a Progress Indicator 


An important question 
tion is , How useful is the 
of CDBG funds in assessing 


in analyzing CDBG program execu- 
community's rate of expenditure 
program progress? 


Jurisdictions report expenditure rates annually to HUD 
as a percentage of CDBG funds that have been spent at the end 
of a program year. We asked associates to provide data on 
expenditure rates for each of the first 3 years of the CDBG 
program and to assess this indicator as a measure of prog- 
ress. _ We did not include the fourth program year in the a- 
nalysis because most jurisdictions had not completed their 
fourth year programs. Also, the analysis covers only the ex- 
penditure of program funds during the year for which they 
were allocated. For example, we did not include the percent- 
age of first and second year funds spent by the end of the 
third year. 


Associates in more than half the jurisdictions reported 
that their jurisdictions did not keep records in a way that 
would permit this type of computation. We included only 
jurisdictions for which expenditure data were available for 
each of the first 3 years of the program. For this part of 
the analysis, the sample includes 39 jurisdictions — 21 of 
the 24 jurisdictions included in the program execution sur- 
vey plus 18 metropolitan jurisdictions that are part of the 
full CDBG monitoring study. ^ 


6. Data for Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Raleigh, N.C.; 
and St. Louis County, Mo., were not available for 1 or more 
program years. The 18 jurisdictions added were Allegheny 
County, Pa.; Cambridge, Mass.; Columbia, S.C.; Dade County, 
Pla. ; Denver, Colo,; East Orange, N.J.; El Monte, Calif.; 
Evanston, 111.; Harris County, Tex.; King County, Wash.; 
Lakewood, Colo.; Lansing, Mich.; Lubbock, Tex,; Miami Beach, 
Fla.; Newark, N.J,: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, Maine; and 
Seattle, Wash. 
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As table 7-2 shows, the unweighted mean expenditure rate 
for the sample jurisdictions declined slightly over tlie first 
3 program years, going from 51 percent at the end of the 

first year to 49 percent at the end of the third yoar. Hntos 

of spending among the sample jurisdictions ranged from 5 per- 
cent in Huntington Beach at the end of the second year to 100 

percent in Greece, N.Y. , in the same year. Greece spent al l 

of its first and second year funds during the yearfj in wlii eh 

■t-Vl«aT7 TiTAV£^ -* •••.*. 


throug^^ “'^"Sighted Mean Rates of Rxpenditure, Yofirti I, 


Program year 


Percentage of first-year funds 
spent at the end of first 
year 

Percentage of second-year 
funds spent at the end 
of second year 

funds 

spent at the end of third 
year 


Source; Field research data. 


N 


39 


39 


39 


Unwoightod moan 


51 


51 


49 


the level'^of^catego^ical^xpeSLcrt and 

tors were important to expenditur^ratos!" 

As shown in tahio *7 *5 

''•S“ “a~4“h'; .IZutli ■“ 

100 peLent 18 percent in 

5 PercenfL seconryea^ 

in the third Beach to 100 percen^^fv.^^”^^ 

in Hnn+a • r_ f ®^penditure vat-ia ^ ent in Grooo©; and 

rate of spending of 
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75 percent of^its^Sird-year*^fu which spent 

year, had spent onlj Jo ^erLnrof 

the end of the second veL- ^ second-year funds by 

in the second year to 45 P^rcenrin tKir^year? 


Years TtAroSrf^^ Jurisdiction, 

(unweighted mean percentages) 


Type of 
jurisdiction 

Number 

of 

juris- 

dictions 

Percentage 
of first- 
year funds 
spent at 
end of 
year 1 

Percentage 
of second- 
year funds 
spent at 
end of 
year 2 

Percentage 
of third- 
year funds 
spent at 
end of 
year 3 

Central cities 

22 

49 

51 

52 

Satellite cities 

10 

60 

58 

55 

Urban counties 

7 

44 

38 

31 

Total 

39 

51 

51 

49 


Source; Field research data. 


Central cities were above the sample mean in the second 
and third years and slightly increased their expenditure rates 
over the 3 program years, from 49 percent at the end of the 
first year to 52 percent at the end of the third year. The 
range in the rate of spending also varied greatly among the 
sample central cities. In the first year, the range was from 
21 percent in St. Louis to 82 percent in Jacksonville; in the 
second year, the range was from 22 percent in Miami to 92 per- 
cent in Sioux Falls; and in the third year, the range was from 
16 percent in Houston to 87 percent in Denver. As in some 
satellite cities, there was considerable variation in spending 
rates in individual central cities. For example, Pittsburgh's 
69-percent expenditure rate in the second year fell to 17 per- 
cent in the third year; Jacksonville's rate dropped from 82 
percent in the first year to 50 percent in the second year and 
went up to 74 percent in the third year. 
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Table 7-4. Expenditure Rates of Sample Jurisdictions, 
Years 1 through 3 



Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 
of third- 


of first- 

of second- 


year funds 

year funds 

year funds 


spent at 

spent at 

spent at 


end of 

end of 

end of 

Jurisdiction 

year 1 

year 2 

year 3 


Allegheny County, Pa. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S.C. 

Dade County, Pla. 

Denver, Colo. 

Durham, N.C. 

East Orange, N.J. 

El Monte, Calif. 

Evanston, 111. 

Greece, N.Y. 

Harris County, Tex. 
Hennepin County, Minn. 
Houston, Tex. 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

King County, Wash. 

Lakewood, Colo. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Los Angeles, Calif, 

Los Angeles County, Calif. 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Miami, Fla. 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y, 

New York, N.Y. 

Newark, N.J. 

Orange County, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Portland, Maine 
Rochester, N.Y, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, s. Dak. 
Worcester, Mass. 


source, Field research data. 


12 

69 

33 

30 

43 

26 

55 

65 

73 

76 

100 

14 

55 

25 

24 

82 

99 

40 
62 
80 
63 
53 
50 
18 
30 

41 
55 
62 
19 
73 

40 
47 

41 
21 
90 
69 
75 
35 
39 


10 

19 

70 

45 

29 

44 

65 

72 

48 

42 

50 

87 

35 

32 

72 

71 

98 

69 

78 

64 

100 

45 

17 

6 

10 

11 

39 

16 

5 

26 

50 

74 

81 

45 

10 

75 

30 

20 

49 

42 

76 

32 

43 

44 

22 

31 

21 

49 

62 

50 

54 

48 

68 

56 

50 

60 

22 

59 

70 

66 

69 

17 

57 

86 

58 

67 

37 

52 

74 

56 

60 

40 

65 

70 

92 

80 

33 

36 
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the sample^wL°Lt^only"TOi^in^ counties in 

but also declined significa^Sv°“f^^ sample mean 

of the first v^av 4 -^^n * from 44 percent at the end 

tL irbL'c^untLfirthTL""!""" """ 

the first vear vj^^rirtaa -p ^ n? sample, expenditure rates in 

99 percent in Kin«^r Percent in Allegheny County to 

99 percent in King County, Wash.; in the second vLr the 
range was from 10 oeroent ■>« ^ faecona year, tne 

in King County; and in tL thir^v^"'" County to 81 percent 

ranged from 6 percent in Harris cLSy,^?er tr 59 ''perLnt 

SonrovL counties 'also hafgrLfvaSa- 

76-SLcInt PvLn Angeles County dropped from a 

Ln? for^rthirf year!^^ 


jurisdiction showed that 
cities had the highest rates of expenditure, but 
declining. Central cities were only 
slightly above the sample mean but showed some increase in 

program proceeded. However, the 
variations from the mean were so great within the types of 

jurisdictions and in individual communities that, except pos- 
sibly for urban counties, the expenditure rate showed no 
clear relationship between the type of recipient and program 
progress. ^ 


A similarly erratic pattern emerged when we analyzed 
the rate of expenditure in terms of program experience (table 
7-5) . Sample jurisdictions with lov7 levels of categorical 
experience were above the mean in the first year, but their 
mean rate of expenditure declined in the second and third 
years. All sample jurisdictions in this group except Phoe- 
nix are satellite cities and urban counties. For these 
jurisdictions, the range of expenditure rates in the first 
year was from 14 percent in Harris County to 100 percent 
in Greece; in the second year, from 5 percent in Huntington 
Beach to 100 percent in Greece; and in the third year, from 
6 percent in Harris County to 75 percent in Lakewood. 

Communities with moderate levels of categorical exper- 
ience were below the sample mean each year and showed a 
slight decline over the 3 years analyzed. All jurisdictions 
in this group are central cities. The range in the rate of 
expenditure for the first year was from 21 percent in St. 
Louis to 82 percent in Jacksonville; in the second year, 
from 22 percent in Miami to 68 percent in New York City; and 
in the third year, from 16 percent in Houston to 72 percent 
in Columbia. 
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Table 7-5. Expenditure Rates by Level of Previous Experience 
with HUD Categorical Programs 
(unweighted mean percentages) 


Level of 
experience 

Number 

of 

juris- 

dictions 

Percentage 
of first- 
year funds 
spent at 
end of 
year 1 

Percentage 
of second- 
year funds 
spent at 
end of 
year 2 

Percentage 
of third- 
year funds 
spent at 
end of 
year 3 

Low^ 

12 

54 

49 

46 

Moderate 

10 

50 

45 

46 

High 

17 

49 

55 

53 

Total 

39 

51 

51 

49 


Source; Field research data. 




experi- 


of experience, primarily central^ciS^^^h^f levels 

satellite cities and including a few 

in the first Th^ expenditurl rati 

second year to rise IbovI mean; it increased in the 

year but still remained abwl 
elude Allegheny County? Ihilh hal 

rate in this group for all rvllrs expenditure 

percent in Denver to 90 ptrLnt ln\^nt^''Tr 2 6 

year; 30 percent in Lansiirio qv" the first 

for the second year- ^ Percent in Sioux Falls 

o.« 1. „« to !’ p.^- 

s "f »fye« r;.™;;: “• -"pto 

p”S” ss,s- "■>* '■•p".pJs.".'toE?;"S4 “ii. 
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continued the same types of 

out under the categorical carried 

ities and urban reLwal contimi^i • cities activ- 

dertook new types of proaranx? When jurisdictions un- 

less important and prEs 

agency coordination becMe maW design and inter- 
conclusion seems to factors. This 

the eight sample jurisdiction^th^fr tur e rates for 

half of their categorical ^ wore than 

gram. Programs in ^LfcoZnn^ 5^°” P^°- 

the CDBG program' q qVtif 4 - -; were affected most by 

The mean spending rate^Lr”these^^^^ Physical development, 
mean and dLlined each veL ao?n 

first year — iust h^inw from 48 percent in the 

vea^ 14 oer-ren^a ! • 1 39 percent in the third 

year, 14 percentage points below the mean. 


Usefulness of Expenditure Rates 


Overall, associates indicated that the expenditure rate 
was, with important qualifications, a useful measure of pro- 
gram^ execution. One associate noted that "the rate of spend- 
ing IS an important indicator, but is more useful as a signal 
of program difficulties than as an index of program quality 

field associates cited variations in the 
types of activities funded, structural and organizational ca- 
construction seasons as important factors to be 
considered when using expenditure rates as a measure of 
progress . 


The major problem noted by associates was that the high 
level of aggregation of expenditure rates make it a crude 
measure of progress. As an initial step toward making ex- 
penditure rates a more useful indicator of local progress, 
associates suggested that the indicator be disaggregated. 
Participants at the Washington conference of Brookings as- 
sociates and HUD officials also expressed this view.^ Sug- 
gestions included disaggregation by budget line items, pro- 
gram categories, individual projects, or all three. 

Several associates noted that a jurisdiction's high ex- 
penditure rate does not necessarily mean that progress toward 


7. "Program Execution Under the Community Development 
Block Grant; An Exploratoij’y Analysis," pp. 43-51. 
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the program's objectives is occurring. For example, WorGes~ 
ter has been able to spend funds allocated for completion of 
a downtown urban renewal project, but much o£ the money has 
gone to settle past property acquisition claims rather than 
to continued project development. Phoenix's high expendi- 
ture rate (73 percent, 70 percent, and 66 percent, respec- 
tively, in the first 3 program years) was the result of ex- 
tensive reprograming to activities for which funds could be 
spent more rapidly. As pointed out in capsule 7-1, Phoenix 
transferred funds originally allocated for several new hous- 
ing and neighborhood conservation activities to activities 
it could more easily execute, primarily the existing Book- 
er T. Washington NDP project. The associate reported "the 
city's overall high expenditure rate is testimony to the 
city's ability to manage and spend block grant funds. It 
should not, however, mask delays in program execution which 
are indicated by comparing initial budget allocations by ac- 
tivity to final program expenditures for those activities." 


Conversely, low expenditure rates may conceal program 
subltantLi'^n^ Houston associate reported that "although some 

Houston at the f^nt 

inL organizational weaknesses and excessively 

3 ylaJs for uarkif thf w I street improvements, 

for parks) , this kind of progress is not reflected 
in the city's expenditure rates." iiocuea 


Other Mea sures of Local Progress 

other'L:sure1°?o"LserprogrL"f""' suggested 

the extent of reproar;imin« Progress. These included 

in-house progress reports?'unirTOeafurfs°"'th^^®®K°"®® ' 
and onsite monitoring visits? other than dollars , 

was a nlTful indi??to?^of°prac,??m^ extent of reprograming 
dicate execution difficulties^wi^^^h^^h^^®®® because it may in- 
xample, the associate for Diir-ha"' ^1?^ mitral activity. For 
a reflection of the c?tj'? reprogramiAg iT 

habilitation loan proqram mh housina^re- 

because of a lack of interesrLo?°^''?” Proceeded slowly 
msuit, much of the alior'a 4 -' ^ ®^r9‘ible homeowners Act 
has been 

were established in local plans 

-ocxates. one associate noted 
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particularly useful for measuring front-end progress in plan- 
ning and developing new programs. Others reported that it 
indicator_ for tracking capital programs through 
the bid, design, engineering, and construction stages. In 
Beach, the local CDBG staff prepared a time-line 
schedule and narrative for each program. They submitted 
this information, along with a list of activities, to the 
HUD program officer for use in monitoring the jurisdiction. 

Several associates cited the need for quantitative meas- 
ures expressed in units other than dollars. Among units sug- 
gested were the number of units of low-cost housing provided, 
nu^er of houses rehabilitated, miles of streets resurfaced, 
and number of community centers built. 

Associates also stated that certain indicators were more 
useful for one type of activity than for others. For activ- 
ities in the neighborhood conservation and general public im- 
provements and services categories, associates generally felt 
that rates of expenditure were a useful measure of progress if 
certain modifications, such as disaggregation by activity 
f more frequent reporting, and inclusion of encumbrance 
data were made. For example, the associate for Greece re- 
ported that if sidewalk reconstruction were disaggregated by 
procedural stages (e.g. , sidewalk location, bid specification, 
contract awarding, and repair work tasks), and encumbrance and 
expenditure data provided for each stage on a monthly basis, a 
better measure of the extent of local progress was possible. 
For economic development activities , the associate for Sioux 
Falls noted that one measure the city used was the length of 
time publicly acquired property was held before resale; there, 
properties have been resold between 2 and 4 years after acqui- 
sition. _ Finally, a few associates reported that the only re- 
liable indicator of program progress is an onsite monitoring 
visit. 


Conclusion 


One of the problems with the categorical grant approach 
was the long delay between the time a community applied for a 
Federal grant and the time the project was completed. In the 
case of urban renewal, the time lapse was sometimes 7 to 10 
years. Many of the delays were attributed to the extensive 
Federal involvement in the project through all stages of plan- 
ning and development. It was hoped that the decentralized de- 
cisionmaking goal of the block grant program would eliminate 
long delays in project execution. Also, because of the shift 
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from large-scale renewal programs to small-scale CDBG proj- 
ects; it was anticipated that the time required for program 
execution would decrease. 

Although project size is an important variable affecting 
execution time, other factors may also adversely affect pro- 
gram execution. These include local and intergovernmental ad- 
ministrative problems, lack of cooperation from public- and 
private sector implementing agents, and unanticipated in- 
creases in costs. 


In addition, there are important conceptual and analyti- 
cal problems in measuring such progress. Progress can be ex- 
amined in terms of program execution; we can measure what a 
community did against what it said it intended to do in its 
application. Analysts might look at such indicators of prog- 
ress as the rate of expenditure, although, as we have empha- 
sized, there are some important qualifications to the useful- 
ness of this measurement; other indicators of progress are 
needed. A second way to measure progress is against program 
objectives. This task is more difficult because the program 
has no agreed-upon set of objectives except those stated in 
the law, and these are imperfect guides for analysis because 
they are overlapping and sometimes conflicting. Then there 
problem of translating any indicators or meas- 
of physical development progress into progress to- 
ward the national goals, however defined and understood. 


has "aaed" is measured, the CDBG program 

as aged to the point where analysts and policymakers want 

the money. AlthoS fLIIL 
distribution and social targeting issues are still of inter- 

est, particularly with program renewal coming up in 1980 

“ imporLn? issue of 

final monitoring report which^wn i ^..^tansition to the 
tation 
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CHAPTER 8 


CONCLUSION 


This report has focused on the impact of the HUD target- 
ing policy, designed to direct a greater share of CDBG pro- 
gram benefits to lower income groups. From our analysis of 
intergovernmental issues and changes in levels of lower in- 
come benefits, we concluded that HUD's social targeting pol- 
icy has affected the distribution of program benefits. In 
the third and fourth years, fewer jurisdictions allocated 
less than half of their program benefits to low- and moder- 
ate-income groups than in the previous years. This shift oc- 
especially in some better-off communities, where ben- 
been lower in the early years of the program. 
At the same time, the benefit changes in many sample commu- 
nities have tended to be more gradual than dramatic. This is 
not surprising. Communities are a complex mix of political, 
social, and economic forces that are reflected in the local 
CDBG decisionmaking process and in the kinds of allocation 
decisions made. The outcome frequently is the result of ef- 
forts to balance these multiple and often conflicting inter- 
ests. Within this context, HUD*s ability to move communities 
toward certain policy objectives is constrained; the agency 
nudges rather than “shoves" in the desired direction. 

We also concluded that the future of benefits to lower ' 
income groups is likely to be influenced by future "policy 
preferences" of HUD administrators and by the program mix 
chosen by local participants. In stressing the term "pol- 
icy preferences," we stated that different administrators may 
have different sets of policy choices that could alter the 
pattern that emerged at the end of the fourth program year. 

In the first 2 years of the program, HUD administrators chose 
a hands-off policy in many areas of the program; for example, 
they did not establish any fixed standards of benefit levels 
to be achieved by recipient communities. Through the regu- 
latory process and through policy guidelines to HUD field of- 
ficials, however, the Department under Secretary Harris and 
Assistant Secretary Embry adopted a hands-on policy on social 
targeting. There is nothing to preclude future HUD adminis- 
trators from relaxing the interpretation of the national leg- 
islative policy concerning lower income benefits. 
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s program mix, the second factor influencing 

enrof the subject to change. At the 

fourth program year, there was evidence of growing 
institutionalization of the local program. This is in large 

attLSL^'sMft natural aging of the program as locll 

Bv the end projects to completing them. 

mLitLrtn f year, HUD was pressing several com- 

munities to execute programs more rapidly, a factor that 

shifts hesitant about major program 
shifts in the future. If institutionalization becomes a ma- 

sions^i^^?^»''f®^''‘' program, then local program deci- 

rather th^n d^ may be decisions about funding increments 

wfn L decisions about the basic mix of programs. This 
report? ">^3 or area for analysis in our final monitoring 

and institutionalization is also likely to affect 

ioant? ?h influence of local partic- 

vea?s decisionmaking process. During the first 4 

and In 1 t^nend has been toward greater involvement by HDD 

deoartment?^of^?K ^ linger role for the regular 

departments of the local government. Chapter 4 noted that 

program experience and HUD's neighborhood targeting policies 
have contributed to greater citizen participation?^ H^wete?? 
of program decisions become the principal form 

mone? to be°a??oca? future, meaning there is less "free" 
etttr the f' groups may have less incentive to 

a?ti?e*^if ®°"'® present actors may become less 

R?rt wilf a??o bored" by the process. The final re- 

Ld its^efffl??=^ closely at process institutionalization 
ana its effects on participation. 

tion question of decentraliza- 

tion, which has been the thread of conflict that has mn 

through the CDBG program since it was proposed by President 
Nixon as special revenue sharing in 1971. One of the maior 
objectives of the block grant was S g?ve l?ca?' of- 
ficials and citizen participants more control over program 
decisions. But the CDBG legislation also included se?e?aT 
the^na?i?ri'‘?^'‘°?^^ objectives that, if pursued actively at 

mini?t?at??s Federal program ad- 

???d d= ? ^ ^^"^Irct with persons favoring decLtral- 

role Some persons view the more active HUD 

ticll of tSriaLlf°^''“" 'recategorization." We are skep- 

Recategorization implies a Federal control over the nm- 

^^ts^'^inL^^hf exercised over the^i°I??eS?n^?? 

grants. Under the categorical programs. Federal officials 

a position to be more demanding at every stage of the 
process, from application through final audit. Under the 
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huafa^rnLl^! T P«ticular, the applications were 
initiS approved. After 

aSisitior step along the way— land ac- 

?url land f^l°=^tion , development of infrastruc- 

veloomin^^ disposal prices, contract bidding, and final de- 
velopment was carefully scrutinized by Federal officials 

program New York City received 

onlv^a over $800 million between 1975 and 1979 with 

that would paperwork and Federal intervention 

urbln ^ involved in acquiring that amount of 

uroan renewal money. 

aina/pff^^ cities, the HUD targeting policies had only mar- 
SQmp^ca«5« cities did with their money. In 

was clpariw >nake a difference and its presence 

continued the same kinds of 
shifted their locations as a result of HUD's 
gographic targeting policy. In some cities, particularly 

policies had little effect on 
these cities’ many problems and 
^ need, almost any kind of activity qualified. 

the"citv needed°”®‘^ * city's projects, frequently all that 
the city needed was some creative draftsmanship to meet HDD 
concerns . 


We see the ooiranunity development block grant as a mix of 
policy preferences, operating at the national 
and local levels. The local preferences are expressed by the 
community in its grant application, which reflects both the 
range of local problems and the local bargaining process. 

This IS the core of decentralization. The national prefer- 
ences are those of Federal officials, who decide how to meet 
the substantive national goals. The interaction of local and 
iseoeral preferences determines how much decentralization is 
achieved. From our perspective, we would argue that, over- 
fu 'xj have dominated program plans during 

the first 4 year*. To restate a conclusion of our second re- 
port: We are not judging the programs themselves in terms of 
tneir programmatic, economic, or social success or failure. 

We are simply saying that the communities have taken advan- 
tage of the decentralized process to structure their own 
basic programs. 


As an instrument of intergovernmental aid, the CDBG pro- 
gram lies between the narrowly focused, more tightly con- 
trolled categorical grant and the "no strings attached" ap- 
proach of gen«ral revenue-sharing. The CDBG program does not 
simply occupy the midpoint between the two extremes, however. 
Rather, it covers a wide policy space between the categorical 
and revenue-sharing approaches. Theoretically, it is pos- 
sible for Federal and local preferences to move freely between 
the two, but in reality this is not likely. As the CDBG 
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programs become more institutionalized, as we expect, it is 
likely that Federal and local officials will be constrained 
by previous choices and policies* 
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Brookings Monitoring Sample, Showing Descriptive 
Statistics and Categorical Program Experience 
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Appendix 1. Brookings Monitoring Sanple, Showing Descriptive Statistics 
Alphabetically by State ' 


and Categorical Program Ebcperlence; 


Type 

of Juris- 
diction 

Jurisdiction (1 J 


AKIZONA 

Casa Grande 

NM-Dla 

Phoenix 

CC 

Scottsdale 

SC 

CALIFORNIA 

El Monte 

sc 

Huntiagton Beach 

sc 

Lob Angeles 

CC 

Loe Angeles County 

uc 

Orange County 

uc 

San Joae 

CC 

Santa Clara 

sc 

COLORADO 

Denver 

CC 

Lakewood 

sc 

FLORIDA 

Dade County 

uc 

JackaonvlXle 

CC 

Hlaoil 

CC 

Hlaal Beach 

sc 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

CC 

DeKalb County 

uc 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

NK-HH 

Chicago 

CC 

Cook County 

UC 

Evanston 

sc 

Pulaski County 

NH-Ola. 


Urban 


Percent 


condi- 


population 

Percent 

tions 

CDBG 

change 

poverty 

index 

population 

1960-75 

1970 

<aean» 

1975 

(U.S.- 

<U.S.» 

100 )* 

(thousands ) 

•fie.6) 

U.D ) 

(2 ) 

(3) 

(O 

(5) 


21 

13 

+61.5 

U. 

2 

21 

66A 

+51.4 

11. 

6 

1 

77 

+673.3 

5. 



11 

67 

+414.3 

13.3 

1 

149 

+1,202.7 

5. 1 

89 

2,727 

+10.0 

13.0 

51 

1,936 

-4.1 

9.7 

3 

545 

+215.0 

5.7 

U 

555 

+172.1 

8.6 

53 

82 

+40.6 

7.6 

131 

484 

-1.9 

13.4 

7 

120 

NA 

4*6 

10 

863 

+68.1 

11.3 

•31 

535 

+166.1 

16. B 

114 

365 

+25.2 

20.3 

76 

94 

+48.9 

18.9 

157 

436 

-10.5 

19.8 

8 

389 

+75.5 

4.9 

122 

23 

54.3 

24.6 

255 

3.099 

-12.7 

14.3 

12 

1,613 

+52.7 

3.9 

95 

77 

-3.3 

6.5 

844 

9 

-16.6 

44.2 


Percent 

over- 

crowded 

Percent 

pre-1940 

Prior , 
program 
experience 

housing 

1970 

(U.S.- 

housing 

1970 

(U.S.- 

Mode 1 

Urban 

7.0) 

40.6 ) 

cities 

renewal 

(6 ) 

(7 ) 

(8 ) 

(9 ) 


18.9 

11.1 


8.9 

11.2 

X 

4.5 

1. 1 

X 


12.7 

16.7 



4.8 

3.7 



8.4 

32.2 

X 

X 

n.a.+* 

21.4 

X 

X 

n.a. 

5.3 



7.6 

13.9 

X 

X 

6.3 

6.3 


X 


5.2 

41.0 

X 

X 

3.0 

6.2 



n.a. 

5.8 

X 

X 

8.1 

20.9 


X 

20.6 

29.9 

X 


8.4 

25.4 



10.5 

30.3 

X 

X 

n.a . 

11.7 




6.1 

32.6 

X 

X 

9.5 

66.5 

X 

X 

n.a. 

19.6 



3.4 

60.3 



11.7 

67.9 




IOWA 


Sioux city 

CC 

172 

86 

-3.9 

10.5 

6.7 

67.0 

MAINE 

Auburn 

CC 

199 

23 

-4.7 

10.9 

7.2 

74.1 

70.8 

Bangor 

NH-Dls. 

294 

32 

-17.1 

14.7 

5.9 

Portland 

CC 

317 

60 

-17.5 

14.7 

5.8 

76.1 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

CC 

303 

637 

-8.7 

15.3 

7.2 

77.2 

Ca abridge 

SC 

251 

102 

-4.9 

12.8 

5.6 

r / e 4, 

79.7 
46, 2 

Marlborough 

NM-HH 

41 

30 

+61.1 

5.9 

5.3 

Uorcea ter 

CC 

188 

171 

-8.1 

9.9 

5.4 

74.4 

MICHIGAN 

Alma 

NM-HU 

140 

10 

+11.5 

9.7 

5.0 

66.6 

East Lansing 

CC 

29 

50 

+66.9 

10.7 

4.8 

18.8 

Lana Ing 

CC 

92 

127 

+17.6 

9.9 

6.3 

46.5 


X 


X 

X 

X X 


X X 

X X 

X 

X X 


X 
X 


X 


Appendix 1 . continued 


JurladlctloD 


MINNESOTA 


Type 

of Juris* 
diction 
(I > 


Urban 

eoodl- 

CDBG 

Percent 

population 

Percent 

Parcent 

over- 

crowded 

tlone 

change 

poverty 

housing 

index 

population 

1960-75 

1970 

1970 

(mean* 

1975 

(U.S.- 

(U.S.» 

(U.S .■ 

100 )e 

(thousands ) 

+ 18.8 ) 

14.0 } 

7.0 ) 

(2 ; 

O) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Psrceot 

pre-1940 

housing 

1970 

(U.S.- 

40.6 ) 

(7) 


Prior 

progreiB 

experience 


Model 

cities 

( 8 ) 


Note: 

CC • ceotrsl city 

SC - satellite city (city of 50,000 but ooc a central city) 

UC ■ urban county ^ ' 

m-HH - nonaetropolltSD hold-her»le.s entltle«eat jurisdiction 
HM-DIs. • nooaetropolltsii dlscreclonsry Jurisdiction 

*Jurltdlctlons shove 100 arc ei 
^*Not available. 


Urban 
renewal 
f9 1 


Hennepin County 

UC 

7 

363 

+48.1 

-21.7 



12.6 

68.1 



Minneapolis 

CC 

234 

378 

J * H 

11.5 

n a 41 9 

4.3 

X 

X 

MISSOURI 










St. Louis 

St. Louis County 

CC 

UC 

487 

17 

525 

766 

-30.0 

+33.8 

19.7 

4.4 

12.3 

n.a. 

73.9 

22.0 

X 

X 

NEW JERSEY 










East Orange 

Newark 

SC 

CC 

186 

422 

73 

340 

-4.9 

-16.2 

11.1 

22.1 

5.1 

14.3 

67.8 

68.4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

NEW YORK 










Greece 

Mount Vernon 

New York 

Rochester 

sc 

sc 

CC 

CC 

8 

174 

222 

266 

76 

68 

7,481 

267 

+56.9 

-10.9 

-3.9 

-16.1 

2.8 

9.3 

14.7 

12.0 

3.3 

8.3 

9.9 

5.3 

18.6 

71.1 

62. 1 

79.5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

NORTH CAROLINA 










Durhaa 

Raleigh 

CC 

CC 

118 

52 

101 

134 

+29.3 

+42.9 

19.4 

12.8 

8.1 

6.5 

33.6 

24.8 


X 

X 

OHIO 










Cleveland 

Cleveland Heights 

CC 

sc 

400 

113 

639 

51 

-27.1 

-17.2 

17.0 

5.5 

7.1 

1.2 

73.3 

72.7 

t 

X 

PENNSYLVANU 










Allegheny County 

UC 

121 

897 

+2.5 

-9.3 

-24.1 



65.0 

69.5 

74.4 



Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

CC 

CC 

271 

344 

1.815 

458 

15.1 

15.0 

D.a. 

5.9 

6.3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SOUTH CAROLINA 










Colunbla 

florence 

CC 

NK-NU 

111 

162 

112 

31 

+14.6 

+26.8 

17.8 

21.6 

7.9 

10,5 

30.3 

40.6 


X 

X 

SOUTH DAKOTA 










Sioux Falle 

CC 

86 

74 

+12.9 

9.3 

6.4 

44.3 


X 

TEXAS 










Karris County 

Uoustoo 

Lubbock 

Plalnvlew 

UC 

CC 

CC 

NM-Dls. 

10 

40 

34 

105 

437 

1,326 

164 

20 

+112.4 

+41,4 

+27.1 

+8.0 

9.2 

13.9 

16.2 

20.4 

D.a. 

10.0 

10.5 

11.2 

9.7 

17.3 

11.3 

23.6 

X 

X 

VIRCINU 










Charlotteavllle 

NH-HU 

94 

41 

+41.5 

15.9 

5.6 

35.6 


X 

WASHINGTON 










Ring County 

Seattle 

UC 

CC 

11 

128 

590 

487 

+61.6 

-12.6 

5.3 

10.0 

D.a. 

3.3 

14.2 

47.6 

X 

X 

nocicoring saapie data and 
and Urban Development. 

f ormule 

data elements 

are from 

the U.S. 

DepartMnt 

of Housing 




Illy less well off then those below the Men 



APPENDIX 2 


Third-Round Analysis Form 
Study of the Community Development 
Block Grant Program 


2-1 




Third Field Research Report 


Due; Septemher 1, 1978 


FIELD ANALYSIS FORM 


STUDY OF THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 


The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Please make 2 copies of this report * 

Send one copy to: Paul R, Dommel 

The Brookings Institution 
1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Retain the other copy for yourself. 


NOTE : Wherever necessary, insert continuation sheets. 


2 


Jurisdiction 

Associate 


n^^^arch Report for the Brookings 
study of the oommunity development block grant program. 


Name 


Title and Organization 
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3 


mental 

fits, 


relations, the^looBl''LcLlomakine Parts: Intergovem- 

urban counties, bousing rehabilita^foranl'^u^a^'^an^l";:!:"'* 


I. I NTERGOVERIteMTAL RELATIONS 


IntergQvem TOntal TsH»es Analvala 

apeci«c“Sjo™t?S: 

fourth program years. Tables a^Tovl'LVfTthSX^L!"^"^ 
lssues'^ide?ti?Ld°S'to":1ecla*':oLT.^t^'= lntergovema:ental 

:st%r-opSfte^%r» 

describe the issue^riefly on tte Jurisdiction an: 

for t^e ?o?loX-'in?oSo: 

• The importance of the issue to HUD and to the local Jurisdiotion. 

• :^e outcome of ^e issue. Did HDD's or the local Jurledictior'^ 
view prevail,' For other outcomes, explain briefly. Was it a * 
compro^se favoring I^D's position, a compromise favoring the 
Jurisciotion s position, or a resolution that seemed equally 
aooepteble to both parties? If the issue was not yet settled 
the time of . reporting, please note "unresolved." 

• The initiating party. 


at 


• The progr^ year and stage (e.g., monitoring, application imnle 
mentation) in which the issue arose. ^^axion, impie- 


Round III 



C ategories of Int^r govemmental Tssupp 


allocation of a J^arisiio.icr. 's 

The HUD area office might contend income groups, 

much money on one type of acti\H+ ^ ^ jni’isdiction has spent too 

issue frequently raised hv ^ housing). Another strategy 

and .nnderate-r™'g^aps 

activities. ^ opposed to spending on communlty,vide 

engitnixy cr speo: 

mortgage and losn criior%i«+^ ^ilaaelphia HUD ruleo that the citv^s 
housing loans, tho^h loans 

ble. The nrinc^-T^T. rehabilitation were permissi- 

issue Tq +ho.^ ^ ^nrr mL I. : ^ progranmatic issu e and a arretf 

project whereas a strategy issue en^mrair ^ aspect of one CD 

area vs. conuirar.itywiae ) a»'d ad-^recseiac ^ *^roea theme (e.e:,, t£r“S' 

»o.- «.« 

fulfillment of the assurances it must Jurisdiction's 

Four types of compliance issues nrpd^mf^^t application. 

equal opportunity^ ci?iLn mniS?^^ ^ = 

Davis-Bacon. Participation, environmental impact, anc 

A dministrative and teG hn-l.^ni iRsupp. ),\ 

program is administLed at the' local the 

financial record-keeping sySea^ “Lm!^ ^pica aa 

Technical issuea generall/f ocus ' on errorf’of L^Sula^i^!”® Prooesa. 


Round III 



Table 1. XntergovemcBental Relations: strat ify 

(If* more than one Issue arose within a subeategory, list each separately. 



Roimd ITT 








Table 1. Intergovernmental Relations: STnATEnY Ify^iTR*^ (continued) Jurisdlct 

(If more ttan cme Issue arose elthlu a subcategorr, list each separately.) Associate 



Round ITT, 



Round TTT 





Round Tir 



Table 3. Iiitergovenmental Relations: npMPUAHrK Jurisdlct 

(If more than one issue arose within a suhcategory, list each separately.) Associate 



Round III 











Round TTT 




Title 4 . IntergovenMental Relations: ADMINISTRATIVE AND technical Jurisdiction 

(If more than one issue arose within a suheategory, list each separately.) Associate 



Round ITT 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Discussion of Major Intergovernmental Issues 


l(a 


In tables 1-1. you briefly described the specific intergovernmental 
issues that arose in this Jurisdiction. Nov ve would like you to 
discuss the maJ.or issues, and their outcomes in more detail. By ma1or 
issues we mean those that created the most controversy, no matter what 
category they are in. Your discussion here will he the principal 

quantitative analysis and 

poLibll^ capsules, so please make it as complete as 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Di scussion of Major InterRovernm e ntal Issues (contlnuea) 

P ^here vere no major Issues between HTO and the local 1ur1 srti ctnnn 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


^e-toEye .;" HUD and key local actors tended to see "eye-to- 
^6 on most aspects of the program; for whatever reasL, the 
perceptions of HUD and local actors tended to coincide. 

c Mrnroa decisionmakers planned and implemented 

assumed HUD expected or would accept. Also, they may be 
grant''lsfuL™^° contest block 

*° K™ by and large viewed its role as supporter 

itseirfro^r^^^r’ procedures, etc., and restrained 

tself from imposing external constraints on the local program, 


^P^pbe whether you believe A, B, or C accounts for the 
ru. ^ aontrove r sy or oonfllet between HUD and 

this jurisdiction. If an alternative assessment would be more 
appropriate, please descritie in detail. 


Round III 



Ik 


Jurisdiction 

Associate 


2 . 


HUD Influence on Program Content 


Here we would like you to assess HDD's influence on the enn+^n+ 
of the ^ local CDB G program for specific program years i e orTThiTT- 

various prograii areas. HUd''^' 

influence on program content often is felt durlnf)* th^ Q 7 -,T^n ■ +* 

but may come at any stage. For exe^lle mmZ ltl = 


o f influence on program content 
Local program determined "by HUD 


Year three Year four 
(check) 


Major HUD influence 
Minor HUD influence 


No HUD influence 


2(b) Discuss In detail your reasons for the assessments In 2(a) above 

4 .Z ll£°rZu’T’ 

performance monitoring, implement^io^ this InflueLe waf felt 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


3- Changes in HUD's Rn 1 p 

in f ^ 

consider not only influenr>.=>‘~ ^n^! over time > In assessing HUD's role, 
of relations between HUD and content but also the general character 

Assistance Plan Ld Z-rrc^fln T the Housing 

opportunity, en^lronn,™ r^vL^ :LT VtT 

is involved, please specify. • > • If the regional or central office 


3(a) Change in HUD's role 

Increased substantially 
Increased somewhat 
Stayed the same 
Decreased somewhat 
Decreased substantially 


From year two 
to year three 


From year three 
to year four 


3(b) 


lndioaterin^Tl""h''''^' S" and results of the changes 

o ;£ 

officials toward any perceived changes. 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Had beer taqulred under the catagorioal 

■we stated that, of the fortv-rnn^ eam-rvi second CDBG report 

experience, officials in about half Sughr^at^ier+a'^^^' categorical 

the other half thought if hart ^ught ^at rec tape had decreased; 

categorical grants^ (sL l ^ the' 

change the frame of reference \y^askl^^ vor+o ’'e ’»ant to 

requirements over the first four years^o? the cS'^program?®'' 

ScrL"sinror°deLef"n-'as 

It as having increased between the fir«+®+^”' continues? Do they see 
years three and four? program years and program 


find most 

ful for planning and carrying out their ^ograL^ 


Round III 



Jurisdiction 


17 


Associate 


5. A-95 Review Procegfl 


01® Circular A-95 provides for the designation of state and areavide 
clearinghouses to review and comment on applications for certain federal 
grant fmcs. These comments should deal with the relationship between the 
proposed activity for which funding is sought and related state, regional, 
or areaw e plans or activities. As part of the review and comment process, 
clearinghouses are expected to solicit, from state or local environmental 
ana Civil rights agencies, comments about the proposed activity's environ- 
^ntal im^ct and its conformity to existing civil rights laws and regulations. 
Section 104(e) of the Housing and Conmiunity Development Act provides that 
no grants may be made under this title unless the application is submitted 
for review and comment to an areawide agency.” 


5(a) 


f ®tate and areawide 

-,5 clearinghouses during year three or four compared with the ro^^ 

piayei Q’oring the first two years? If so, describe the differen-^ 
anc Inaicate what in your judgment acoo-unted for it 


Round III 
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PABT II. THE LOCAL DECISIONMAKING PROCESS 


A major objective of our research is to Identify the participants 
in CDBG decisionmaking at the local level and to observe and analyze shifts 
in the relative influence of these participants over time. We want to find 
out whether the block grant format tends to produce closed decision systems 
restricted to federal and local officials or whether the decisionmaking 
process is instead more open to a greater number and variety of partlcipanta 
under CDBG than it was under the categorical grants. A second focal point 
of the decision process anlaysis is Institutionalization. Has the decision 
process remained fairly constant over the first four program years , despite 
changes in local political factors such as elections, and the resultant 
changes in personnel? To address these Issues, we ask you to assess the 
relative influence of all the various participants in the CDBG decision 
process in your Jurisdiction, using the "influence points," a measure 
developed in the second-year report (see chapter i*). Then, we ask for 
your descriptive analysis of the roles played by the various participants. 










influence points are a means of attaching a numerical value to 

the local system as a whni.- fluenoe points approach is being applied to 
participants. ^ separatel y to executive and neighborhood 

specific situation. distributed to correspond to n 


Description of Hyp othetical 

decisions. The tectoicS work°inTOlv°d®r Program 

done, under his a^PerviSo:! by Lit applioaUon ™s 

Planner, The city council did not fn^ manager and the oity 

Of the CDBG program, though somHounS^f mLf f developLnt 

the city manager's office to express intere^^ Independently contacted 
otflc requests were also made two oitivef Projects. Spe- 

oLnr. rehabilitation projects 1^1^ ^^he funding 

ufthl sSe^tf™ After the" 

several projects would be ruTeu .• agency advised the 

^ager s supervision, these projeots^el . *he city 
HUD'S approval, ^ "^re revised or replaced to meet 


^jdocaUon of infi 


Executive 5 
Legislature 1 
Citizens 1 
HUD 3 

10 



Jurisdiction 

Associate 


6 . 


mated Background nn i ^ ppai 


Since tile last field retxirt in o i 
any key events or sudden chanSs— such 

taken by leaders, other signal occuranJs ^ elections, new positions 
affected the operation of the GDBG ja'ograi significantly 

please discuss and indicate what thnSc- Jurisdiction? if so, 

CDBG in subsequent years significance of these events are for 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate 


7* Influence on CDBG Decisionmakini? — ALL ACTQR'^ 

7(a) Complete the following table, distributing a -total of ten influence 
points among the various participants in the CDBG decision process 
for years three and four. The points recorded for year two are from 
the second-round reports you submitted. Keep in mind that the banir 
0 . the point assignment is influence on the content of the nrorraii . 


Participant 

Executive 

Legislature 

Citizens 

Hl’D 

Other (specify) 
Total 


lear two 


Year -three 


Year fo-jr 


10 


10 


10 




^ coalition: 

DHkin^? coalition(s) on CDBG decision- 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Influe nce Points (continued) 


7 ( = ) 


distribution of 

the different participants from year two to 
year three and from year three to year four. 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


— general — 

or institutional. 

ano fourth program years ihere ttis L" 


Inf luence on rnBG ,,,,, 


— iTi’v>’ t j. »!., OMT.V 

S'SSS.: i.“2srs sr t;' •»• 

content of the CDBG program. influence over the 


Executive Aotnr.o 
Chief ejiecutive 

(Check mayor j manager: 

—bounty supervisor* 
other (specify) ^ 

Staff officials 

Line agencies/departments 

Other (specify) . 

(fi.g.j special!^, author i- 
ties associated with cate- 
goricals) 

Total 
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^ yeoutive Tnfluenr^ , f contlnn^ri ^ 


23 

Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Does the distribution or 

actors represent a continuity different executive 
making or a change from earlLr decision- 
role Changes and the factors that see™ to aL^^n" 


o{c) 


MsUn£uis^%hfroiro^'’thrS''® deoisionniakin.- , 

any major ohanmes' in^2 exsoutive. Discuss aisc 

application and (2) liSSl»m»ntinp“thr preparin^7 the 

any interagency or iSe^ar^nte! e'’n?f??f ' 
have emerged as part of the CDB^ leclsJon 


'^ntinued^c SLet°L"?^e'L^cL\-lrSam year “have agencies 

specialists with continuing influence normor®^^™ decisions? Are those 

.H.. o„ni.z. „ ,0 ss 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


9^ Influence . on CDBG Decisionma k ing— LEGTSUTm AHTORS OMT.Y 

9(a) How is the legislative body elected? At large? By districts? Both? 


9(b) Describe the role of the legislature in local CDBG decisloiutaling and 
(1 p Him program content, relative to other participants^ 

HUD, executive partieip^ts, citizen participants) Did this 
role change during year three or four? If so, pleaL describr+he 
change and the factors that seem to account for it. 
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10 , 

10(a) 


lO(tj) 


Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Influence on CDBG decisionmaking— -CITIZEN ACTORS ONLY 


Distribute a total of ten influence points among the following types 
of citizen participants in relation to their relative influence 
over the content of the CDBG program. 

Year 

1 2 3 . h 

Citizen advisory committee 
(formal citizen participation 
mechanism) 


Neighborhood-based groups 


Special interest groups 
(e.g., Chamber of Commerce, 
NAACP, League of Women Voters, 
taxpayers associations, etc.) 
(specify) 


Other 

(specify) 


Total 10 10 10 10 

■Are there conflicts and coalitions among these participants with 
respect to CDBG issues? How have these forces influenced or failed 
to influence CDBG decisions? Do these patterns represent significant 
changes when compared with the first years of CDBG? If so , how 
would you describe and account for the changes? 


Bound III 





Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Citizen Influence (continued) 


10(c) Are neighborhood groups an important factor in CDBG decisionmaKlnr; 

in your Jurisdiction? If so, are they groups tha.t were formed durin/' 
the categorical period, or ones that formed with the coming of the 
CDBG program? If both old and new groups are involved, how would you 
assess their relative influence on allocation decisions? Do the 
groups that formed to influence the consolidated categorlcals stil.’! 
exist? 




(neighborhood and communitywide) active in 

issuef ihfy are':::: 

ana/or program benefits), and their influe::: 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Citizen Influence (continued) 


10(e) Discuss the specific types of formal citizen participation mechanisms 
used in your jurisdiction (e.g., hearings, citizen's advisory commit- 
tee j and the stages at which citizens participated in the CDBG 
decisionmaking process (e.g., drafting the application, commenting 
on the draft application, evaluating programs etc.). 


10(f) Did the citizen participation mechanism during years three and four 
differ from the arrangement during year two? If so, describe the 
change and specify the year in which it occurred. 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Citizen Influence (continued) 


10(g) The 1977 CDBG amendments require each jurisdiction to draw up a 

written citizen participation plan and require that citizens be friven 
an opportunity to comment on CDBG program performance. The plan'is to 
go in effect on August 1, 1976, What changes in the citizen partici- 
pation process have been made in this jurisdiction as a result of the 
new law and new regulations? Do you think that citizen participation 
in your jurisdiction has been or will be strengthened by the new re- 
quirements? 


10(h) FOR JURISDICTIONS WITH FORMAL CITIZEN'S ADVISORY STRUCTURES ONLY: 
Answer the questions below for the fourth nrorram vean . 

How many committee members are there? 

Are members appointed or elected? 


Who appoints or elects them? 

neighborhood, 

two? ’ ">®™bershlp divided between the 


conwiittee mJmberVZ looroJf?^^ of 

ana local officials as well as your own . ) 


What percentage of committee members 
What percentage of committee members 
Blacks 0 / 


are female? 

are minority group members? 


Hispanics 

Oriental 


i 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Housing Assistance Plan 


tn year we repcrted a "general lack of interest and attention 

S level. There was no significant change in this view 

in second year although more attention was given to the "expected to 

expands the scope of the HAP to include 
deteriorated housing and to assure that subsidised re- 
habilitated housing goes to lower-lnecBue persons. HUD Secretary Harris has 
so stated her intention to make the HAP a more important part of the CDBG 
process. For toese reasons we would like to give special attention to the 

local process for preparing the HAP and the perceptions of local officials 
about the HAP, 


11(a) Overall, how have the views of local officials about the HAP changed 
over -Uie four years of the CDBG program? Do they now regard it as a 
more important document for local housing policy than they did at the 
beginning? Has there been any significant change in the HAP process 

lu years two, three, or four of the program, particularly between 
the third and fourth year? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Housing Assistance Plan ( continued ) 


11(b) Who controls the HAP process, and what is the relationship "between the 
HAP and other local housing decisions? Give particular attention to 
any fragmentation that may exist in local decisionmaking about publicly 
subsidized housing programs. For example, who controls the rehab 
programs under CDBG? Who controls the section 8 program in your juris- 
diction? Who controls the conventional public housing program? 

If there is fragmented decisionmaking in these policy areas, what are 
the implications of such fragmentation? 
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PART III. PROGRAM USES AND BENEFITS 


This part of the Field Analvqiej ^ 
the official data submitted by this jurlsS^ctloi^^ ? 

ment block grant applications for yeLs tSe! and w" co^nnnity develop- 
to submit a photocopy of the follovlng doc^Ltf 


1 . 




2 . 


"Activity Description" for the third 
approved hy HUD. These documents are 
instructions on page 36. 


and fourth program years as 
to he submitted according to the 


3 . 


"Short Term Objectives" for the third and fourth program years 
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COM^4UHITY DU'Bl.OWeNT PUN SUMMARY 
(SHOHT'TcntA OBJECTIVES) 

5, NAME OP APPLICANT 

WORCESTER, M.ASSACIiUSETTS 

2. APPLICATION NUMasn 

dj^ ORIGINAL 
□ AUENOUENT 

■*. PnooaAM YEAR iSnndtrtHnt Oniy) 

7-1-76 6-30-77 

FnoMi 

C--1 


HOUSING RlillABILITATION' PROGRAM 

To reduce by 1,200 units, the number of seriously sub-standard housing units and to 
reduce by 1,500 units the number of housing units with minor deficiencies in desig- 
nated target areas of the City. Of this total, 850 units will be demolished, and 
1,850 units will be rehabilitated, 75% of which will be with assistance to Icuidowneri 
over a period of 3 years, 

A total number of 400 units will be rehabilitated in CDBG Year 2, 300 of which will 
be directly assisted by a program developed through the CDBG Year 1 Rehab Planning 
Survey, / 


The rehabilitation program is expected to/take pl< 
14, 15, 18, 19, 22.03, 24, 2G-and.'27. 


in Census Tracts 5, 12.01, 13, 




A-1 


C- _2 \ ^ ■ 

NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 

To encourage through the housing assistance plan, priority for housing assistance to 
very low income families and elderly persons; to insure that housing assistance 
programs contribute to the residential quality of neighborhoods; and to directly 
assist the development of new or substantially rehabilitated housing for the 
olderly/handicapped and non-elderly low'Hpcome families. 


support] N*»d[i) 


A-2 





O' _3 

CBP PR(5aS\M II^EMEHTflTION 

•T,o.‘'UndGrtake immediate and positive steps to halt and reverse the process of deter- 
ioration in Downtc^n Worcester. To create a community-wide forum for the purpose of 
extracting, evaluating, and implementing those programs which will best promote the 
revitalization ofythe Downtown area. This program will be the direct outcome of the 
CDD Study, which/is an important part of the Year 1 CD Program. 


/ 


Sup^orti 


A- 3 




.Pnjoa 


MUD-7015.4 (1 1-75) 


YEAR THREE 
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U4. OC^AHTMENT of HOUSINfi ANO UABAN DEVELOfMENT 
COMMUNITY OEVELOPMENT BUOaCT 



B. AFPUICATtON NO. 


C. NAME Of APPLICANT 


O. FBOOPIAM YEAR 


£. FROORAM ACTIVITY 


1. ACQUISITION OP REAL PROPERTY 


PUBLIC WOBKS. PACILITIES. SITE IMPROVEMENTS 


CODE ENFORCEMENT 


CLEARANCE.OEMOLITION, REHAdlLITATION 


REHABILITATION LOANS ANO GRANTS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS FOR ELDERLY ANO HANDICAPPED 


PAYMENTS FOR LOSS OF RENTAL INCOME 


DISPOSITION OF REAL PROPERTY 


PROVISION OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


10. PAYMENT OF NON-FEOERAL SHARES 


n. {completion OF urban renewal/nop projects 


1J. RELOCATION PAYMENTS ANO ASSISTANCE 


IS. [planning ANO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


U. ADMINISTRATION 


-i>‘ CONTINUATION OP MODEL CITIES ACTIVITIES 

IS. SUBTOTAL d/L/AM I (R/v 15/ 

IT. contingencies ANO/OR UNSPEClPieO LOCAL OPTION ACTIVITIES 

Wat to txeetd 10% cfli/n 1 $l 

I*. TOTAL PROGRAM ACTIVITY COSTS (Sum ofUtm tfpnif W 

P. RESOURC ES FOR PROGRAM ACTIVITY COSTS 
1. ENTITLEMENT OR DISCRETIONARY AMOUNT 
LESS DEDUCTIONS 

ACTIVIT 


PROGRAM INCOME 

f HOM URBAN RENEW AL/NOP SETTLEMENT 
•. LOAN PROCEEDS. 



REPROQRamMED UNOBLIGATED FUNDS PROM PRIOR 

I total RESOURCES FOR ^ 

^ □ CJW* S0X If Inehiat Inmrici ^ ^ * L 

•S?F.ONOF10.74,SO.SOLETi 


NUO>701iJ<1tT9t 






















YEAR FOUR 
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U4I. OEFARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN OEVELOFMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 

Q ORIGINAL 
□ AMENDMENT 

a. APPLICATION NO. 

C. NAME OF APPLICANT 

O. 

PROGRAM TEAR 




FROM: 


TOi 


LINE 

NO. 

E. PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

AMOUNT 

FOR HUD i 

USE ONLY ! 


ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY 



B 

PUBLIC WOBKS, FACILITIES, SITE IMPROVEMENTS 



^KB 

COOE ENFORCEMENT 



B 

CLEARANCE, DEMOLITION, REHABILITATION 




REHABILITATION LOANS AND GRANTS 



B 

SPECIAL PROJECTS FOR ELDERLY ANO HANOICAPPEO 




PAYMENTS FOR LOSS OF RENTAL INCOME 



B 

DISPOSITION OF REAL PROPERTY 



a. 

PROVISION OF PUBLIC SERVICES 



10 . 

PAYMENT OP NON-PEDERAL SHARES 



11 . 

COMPLETION OP URBAN RENEWAL/NOF PROJECTS 



13 , 

RELOCATION PAYMENTS ANO ASSISTANCE 



19 . 

PLANNING ANO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 



14. 

ADMINISTRATION 



16 . 

CONTINUATION OP MODEL CITIES ACTIVITIES 



16 . 

SUBTOTAL (Sum ofUntt 1 thru fS) 



n. 

CONTINGENCIES AHO/OR UNSPECIFIED LOCAL OF'TION ACTIVITIES 
(Not to txettd 10% of tint 16) 



IB. 

TOTAL PROGRAM ACTIVITY COSTS (Sum Of LIrtu tSond 77} 



LINE 

NO. 

F. RESOURCES FOR PROGRAM ACTIVITY COSTS 



B 

ENTITLEMENT OR DISCRETIONARY AMOUNT 




B 

LESS DEDUCTIONS 




B 

ENTITLEMENT/DISCRETIONARY AMOUNT FOR PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
(Uno 1 mlnut 21 



B 

PROGRAM INCOME 



B 

SURPLUS FROM URBAN RENEWAL/NOF SETTLEMENT 



B 

LOAN PROCEEDS' 



B 

REPROGRAMMED UNOBLIGATED FUNDS FROM PRIOR PROGRAM YEAR 



B 

TOTAL RESOURCES FOR PROGRAM ACTIVITY COSTS (Sum of Lbm J'7} 




^ CD CA«rk box l/tosn fnetudt indirtci coit* whkh tpprovol ofo co$t tUocthom pttn u ttqotttd by Ftiitroi HtxoKtmtnt CireuUr 74^. 


IDITION OF 10-74 IS OSSOLETE 


HU0-701B.S ( 11 - 75 ) 
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Tables 5 and 6. PROGRAM USES AND BENEFITS ANALYSIS 


^ data should reflect your final decisions on program uses ann 

benefits. They will replace preliminary data you provided earlier. 

Using this jurisdiction's "Activity Descr inti on” for +k^ ^ 

^ 32). A pho-tocoBv nf the "Antlvit^r 

^pr each year, with the proje ct numbers mrked . and the "Shnn t-TA^m 
^ es" for each year, shoul d h. . ^.b^gtted aln.; 1 tablfrrnlf ^ 


^ — ERQQfiMq Uggg; Tables 5 and 6. Gobininp; 

COIUMI A. £^ leot number Knter the number of each individual project 
listeo on the "Activity Description.” ^ ^ 


Column B. 


Column C. 

Column D. 
Column E. 
Column F. 


"Activity Description. 

P . y . o^am oatepory . Based on the definitions on page 37 , assign 
each project to a program category and fill in th“ appropriate 

i-j-ArAsa-s-s rTri 

Sct?^Tcon? in,iti'^'’ ^ continuation of a categorical 

progrM vear^ CDBG in a previous 

program year? Use the number ooce in the column i,.?ading, 

. ^oject stat,u.s . is the project completed? In progress? Or 
planned? Use the number code in the column headi^! 

Enter the amount allocated to each project 
in thousands of dollars.* 

^ nsus traGt(s ), List all census tracts for each prolect * 

If a project area is not coterminous with a census Sac??s ^ 
enter the census tract data as follows; 202(P), 203(P), etJ. 


Desorlp^wVL'subm ""^tivlty 

mation for EACH proiect This ^ census tract infor- 

with a small number of prolects pn^pranym "1*^ useful for those jurisdictions 
tracts. projects encompassing a target area with many census 
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HQGRAM CATEGORTRq 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4 . 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


rehabilitation loans and grants, modernization 
public housing, and other housing activities. Code enforcement 
aric demolition and clearance for housing-related activities are included 
v/hon part of a neighborhood conservation strategy 


Neighborhood Conservation fNO); Neighborhood-oriented public v/orks 
projects such as water and sewer lines, street improvements, parks, 
recreation, and open space acquisition. 

General Development (GD ): physical development activities which have 
Gommunitywide benefits or are in neighborhoods that are not part of 
a neighborhood conservation strategy, in some cases GD projects appear 
to be a response to problems of population growth; in other cases they 
appear to be a means of spreading benefits. 


Urban Renewal Continuation (TJRC )! the continuation or completion of 
urban renewal activities (property acquisition, public improvements^ 
demolition and clearance, relocation) begun during the categorical 
period . Also included are management costs and interest payments for 
•these activi'biea. 


Economic Development (ED ) : both commercial and industrial development 
projects ranging from the acquisition of land for an industrial park 
to technical assistance for minority businessmen. 


Social Services (SS l; health, education, child care, senior citizens, 
youth, Job training, and counseling programs, etc. 

Social Service Facilities (SSF ); •the construction, maintenance, and 
rehabilitation of facilities necessary for the provision of social 
services 

Other Public Services and Facilities (PSF ): capital and operating 
expenditures for public services, such as police and security, transpor- 
tation, garbage collection, and fire protection. 

Planning and Administration (P&A ): planning, management, and administra- 
tion of the CDBG program. Also included are citizen participation 
activities, and relocation projects not classified as urban renewal 
continuation. 

Nonallocable (NA ); allocations for projects that do not clearly fall 
into any of the above categories. 
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benefits AHALYSrS ; Tables 5 and 6. Hnlumns G-I 

£ 0R ASSOCIATES OF CENTRAL CITIES AND SATELLITE niTTES OWT.y 

irJollOTsr" Income Voups 

Mbderate^inco^^^ median income 

Middle income* *8l to IPO median income 

.« .™o„T' A’j.s rs s s: s ss L"= 

ooiiiimmltywlde^nd°MnalloMble^^ Included for allocating benefits: 

Mat is a bpnp^-t + c 

« |„"rS„“S SSS .ith ai„o. 

benefits at the other, m this analvslf S arf Unidentifiable 

^at is, in gho benefits d-t-t'o n+ia, are interested In the former 

We are not fiT iii U n '_ I ^ rma ^^rmer, 

in allocetlng^lnfcl° ene?uf ^ ’example 

you Should consider the iLoS g^oup L rehabilitation project, 

ttat are rehabilitated. Persons eimloLd^+ Persons occupying the buildings 

S“ “«i ^ SjLT‘j«”; r “ 

“■ Lr,£-! 

In some cases it wm ««+ v 

anoca^^rhis ^enefiVl^\--:„^- ^the^co^^^^ Pr^t b^urafto 

toe analysis win be more°val-id°!'r®^' ’'® convinced °th encompass all of^the 
allocated for projeotr^L^^^^ iueoae sroup°ber^?! results of 

ejects Where such benefits SalV^o™ «rtiflolally 

y untoown and unknowable. 
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Benefits 


Column G. 


Column H. 


Column I. 


^alysis 


(continued) 


Type of benefit . Using the number code in the column heading, 
enter the type of program benefit. Will the completed CDBG 
project provide benefits in the form of Jobs? Services? 

Improved Housing? Economic development infrastructure? 

Environmental improvements (streets, parks, etc.)? If "other" 
be sure to explain. If a project has more than one type of 
benefit, enter all the appropriate benefits separating each 
by a 3lash(e.g., a project that has jobs, services, and environ- 
mental benefits would be entered as follows: 1/2/^). 

Benefits propositions . We have developed a set of propositions 
about the distribution of benefits by income group, depending 
on the program category. For each project, consider the propo- 
sition for the program category to which you assigned it. If 
you agree that the proposition accurately describes the distrib- 
ution of benefits among income groups for that particular project, 
check the "yes" box and we will calculate the benefits for that 
project using the data on family income from the census tract 
printout for your jurisdiction. If you disagree with the benefits 
proposition, check the "no" box and complete column I, If you 
agree with the proposition but disagree with the benefits 
allocation because of dated census tract information, check the 
"yea" box in column H and allocate benefits in column I. Describe 
the change in character of the census tract in your explanation 
in the space provided in column I.' 

Income group benefits . If you checked the "no" box in colurm H, 
allocate benefits among income groups in five-percentage-point 
blocks and explain the reasons for your allocation. If you decide 
that benefits cannot be allocated for a particular project, check 
the "WA" box and explain why they are nonallocable. HOTE : If in 
your judgment the CDBG funds for a particular project have sub- 
stitution effects (l.e., CDBG funds are used to substitute for 
local spending already planned), check the "WA" box and specify 
substitution in the space provided for expanations. In our view, 
income group benefits cannot bo assigned for projects with sub- 
stitution effects because the same benefits would have resulted 
without the use of CDBG funds. Even though we are not including 
a fiscal effects analysis in this report we do want to be alert 
to substitution activities within the context of the benefits 
analysis since we would expect to discuss the problem in the report . 
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Program Categori es and Benefit ProDf1R^t.■^^r', 


distributed aiiong^hrfoi^ in^m^groupf thus 

cu the percentage of families in each ^roup 

Nei ghborhood C onserva:^^ Same proposition^^ housing. ~ 

Ge neral Developmentj . Same proposition as housing. 

Ilrban Rene wal Continna-H^^ . 

Scents are thus distributed aninflh^^o.^ • eommunity. 

proportional basis, based on th^ ^ four income groups on a 
income groups Mthin the i,.ri P^'^Hes in the four 

be eases in whiSl you vrtsh to allocate 

benefits from a commercial office buildlne nro^ <5tfferently. For example, 
those who work there once the bSldin^ ls®o^ Primarily to ' 

of these jobs will be middle In^me von t, ^ Judging that most 
the benefits from this project to middle-SoSlam°l?e^^?“'^® 

fairilles and Indivtouals!^ moderate-income 

same pro^sition as social services 

same proposition as housing. 

however, '"tharyou^may wlsrto^aUooat“*’^ renewal continuation. 

example, benefits from oomeroial Lvaio differently. For 

to those who shop there. ”ou ^ ?L«?or» prlikly 

income characteristics of allocate benefits 

the project is located. ^ neighborhood(s) in which 


Z lanninp and A^^ i nistrHt.i’nr. . 


Benefits are nonallocable. 
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Tabls 6. ft-ograiB Data, Tear Four J'Jrisrflcti 

Associate 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


12. Program Discussion 

Note : This table will be completed by the Washington staff; a copy 
will be sent to you for your records. 

Table 7. Program Uses 


Program Use 


Percent Percent Percent 

Year Two* Year Three Year Four 


Housing 

Neighborhood conservation 

General development 

Urban renewal continuation 

Economic development 

Social .services 

Social service facilities 

Other public services 
and facilities 

Planning Ss administration 

Nonallocable 


*Previously assigned from year two CDBG application information 


12(a) Were there any significant changes in program emphasis between years 
two and three? Between years three and four? What do you see as the 
major factors behind these changes (for examplej HUD involveiiient of 
local factors)? 


Round III 


Jurisdiction 


Associate 


Program Discussion (continued) 


aiiecting both the basic strategy for the use of* -p ^ 

particular project choices »>ade^lthln tLt :trfteT ZTe^tL 

tloGk grant format local officials miiQf 4.^ . 

»ong ™any competing demands, including nev groupf and°Sterests!'" 

”Ct'L'\rser:s“:f :el1t?o" jurisdiction 

and the design 


l'd{c) 


second- or third-year Itollam T auulicatinn for the 

the way In which Ljor prowra^^d”® °'’ 

i^hat were the rerfsioL ^fw^at f operated? If so, 

l^Plioations ana eff“ts“f thf cS^fe 

group benefits)? ® a change in income 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Program Discussion (continued) 


— FOR ASSOCIATES OF ALL HOLD-HARMLESS JURISDICTIONS -- 

12(d) Year four marks the beginning of the phase-down period for hold- 
harmless jurisdictions. Was this jurisdiction's grant reduced in 
the fourth year? If so, by how much? If not, why not? What were 
the programmatic and institutional effects of this reduction? 


— FOR ASSOCIATES OF NONMETROPOLITAN DISCRETIONARY JURISDICTIONS -- 

12(e) Did this jurisdiction receive funding in year three? In year four? 
^ If so, was this an increase or decrease from previous years? What 
have been the programmatic and institutional effects of the change 
in funding that occurred in this jurisdiction? 
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Jurisdiction 


k6 


Associate 


13. Benefits DiscuR.ginn 


«.. ...Mngta. 

Table 8 . Income Group Benefits 


Income Group 


Lew 


Moderate 

Middle 

High 

Communi tyw i d e 
Nonallocable 


Percent Percent 

Year Twe# Year Three 



♦Previously given by you using the older methodology 


Percent 
Year Four 


13(a) 


diction" ^ere"toLe'°aS's1gnmcanrchIn 

three? Between years threfanr^olf ! tetween years two and 

factors behind these changes (for examp*^\fm 

local factors)? ^ ' example, HUB involvement or 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Benefits Discussion (continued) 


13(b) Has the distribution of program benefits been an issue in this 

jurisdiction? How do officials of the jurisdiction perceive the 
distribution of benefits? Do you agree with their view? (You 
will find the preliininary data on benefits distribution very helpiul 
in answering this question.) 


13(c) Indirect effects . What are some of the more significant indirect 

effects of CDBG program expenditures in this jurisdiction? Discviss 
both indirect effects that have positive benefits (e.g., a housing 
rehabilitation program indirectly benefits those persons employed 
to do the repair work) and indirect effects that have negative costs 
(e.g, displacement of low income tenants from rehabilitated housing 

uni ts 5 . 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Benefits Discussion (continued) 


13(d) In some jurisdictions associates have noted a tendency among local 
officials to distribute CDBG program activities in such a vay as 
to provide benefits to a broad range of neighborhoods, subareas, or 
groups rather than concentrate programs in a few target areas. 

(1) To what extent have "spreading” and/or "targeting" of CDBG funds 
been characteristic of CDBG efforts in this jurisdiction over the 
first four years of the program? 


( 2 ) What actors or factors seem to account for spreading and/or 
targeting? For example, some associates have reported that 
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Jurisdiction 


Associate 


Rate of Spending 

What percentage of second-year grant funds remained 
unspent at the end of the second program year? 

What percentage of third-year grant funds remained 
unspent at the end of the third year? 

At the end of the third year, what percentage of 
combined first- and second-year funds were unspent? 


What factors have led to any delays in spending? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


15 . Development Strategy 

HUD regulations require communities to submit every third year 
begini-iing with the first application submitted on or after August 1, 1078 
a summary of a cominunity development and housing plan. The purpose of* ^ 
tnis aoc'ume:u is to summarize the community development and housing neeir 
of tne applicant, and its "comprehensive strategy" for meeting those need.^-’ 




Hov; would you characterize the development strateev of this 
Jurisdiction in year four ? 

Major redevelopment: emphasis on land acquisition, relocation, 
aemo-ition and clearance in deteriorated neighborhoods. 

Neighbornooa conservation: long-term strategy devoted to the 

neighborhoods with an emphasis on housirur 
r-n..^iitation, code enforcement, and public services, facilities- 
anc improvements in target neighborhoods. ' 

c™'inity growth: long-term strategy designed to cop^ with the 

sssociateo with community growth (as opposed to distre-s 

emphasis In 

ewer, open space, public improvements and facilities. 


5. — Development strategy still evolving. 
— „ Other (explain). 




str:Sgy"?^ or the development 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Develoment Strategy (continued) 


15 (c) Does your response to question 15(a) represent any significant shift 
in your community since the program started? If so, in what program 
year aid the shift occur? What do you see as the major reasons(s) 
for the shift(s) (for example, HUD involvement or local factor?)? 
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Jurisdiction _________ 

Associate 

15(d) <=haraoterl 2 e the neighborhoods assisted through the 

"triage- approa^iTirf^irde^n"' 

for^jof u^adSraoti^Jitiefif th° “BG resources 

activities in otherLels of developnient 

and “side- 

maintain public services anri^ t*"” healthy neighborhoods, 

aG+ivni--!o? • undertake demolition and clearancp 

CDBG resourcL— in^'the concentrate 

upgrading aetiviiLs^!in^Tan1ig^^^^ 

Does this m odified tria po aonroaph anni-ir +/n , ^ • > . 

i‘" «™'«' 

S2.'ss:;s.,” “■ ■*•• -«"£“S.s s'jis,. 


lwTfZ,l7 Blt^e'er-dl^^^^^'Xelg^hSho^dif 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate 


16 » Nonprofit Organizations 

16(a) What proportion of the CDBQ block grant for years three and four went 
to private, nonprofit organizations to implement programs? Wliat 
types of programs were involved? 

Proportion to 

Program year nonprofits Types of activities 

Three ^ 


Four ^ 


16(b) Generally, discuss the role and influence of nonprofit agencies in 
the CDBG program. 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


17. Urban Development Action Grants 

17(a) If this jurisdiction has applied for 
the following questions . 

How much money was requested? 

Has the grant been approved? 

What is the amoiant of the grant? 

How much private funding is involved? 


a UDAG grant, please answer 


17 (^)) Briefly describe the project for which UDAG funds have been requested 


17(c) What is the relationship, if 
are UDAG funds being used to 


any, between UDAG and CDBG? For example 
substitute for CDBG activities? ' 
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Part IV, URBAN COUNTIES 


The questions In this section of the Field Analysis Form are to 
be answered by associates of urban counties only. Other associates should 
continue with part V. 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


18, Allocation Systems 


In the second report we noted that urban counties used a 
of nechanisms for distributing CDBG dollars among participating 
Has the allocation system in your jurisdiction changed? If so, 
was toe change made? What is the new allocation system and who 
the change? 


varie ty 

municipalities . 
in what year 
prompted 


19 . Countv-Munlcipalitv Relationff 

Describe relations between the county and the municipalities parti- 
cipating in its CDBG program. Has CDBG led to greater cooperation between 
toe county ana these municipalities? Have any major controversies arisen 
between the county and the municipalities over a CDBG-related issue? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


20. County Monitoring of Municipal Performance 

Recently HUD indicated that it intends to make urban counties 
more accountable for municipal, program performance. Describe county 
monitoring efforts in this jurisdiction separately for years three and 
four. Did these efforts differ from those in years one and two? If 
so, what specifically Induced the change? 


£1, Budgeted Funds and Program Uses 

A recent HUD study found that urban counties fmds 

differently for incorporated and unincorporated 

have budgeted almost twice as much for ^incorporated ^^oas as for 

Incorporated areas. The study also noted significant 

program uses . Urban counties allocated fi.+ivlties 

housing, water and sewer, and ? ^Ipen^space. and neighbor- 

in incorporated areas whereas public serv , P .mincoruorated 

hood facilities were the ^^ageted funds and program 

areas. Discuss the principal diprences in e jurisdiction , 

uses between incorporated and unincorporated areas in this jur 
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PART V. HOUSING REHABILITATION 


In our next report we plan to expand our analysis of housing re- 
habilitation programs under CDBG, This section of the Field Analysis 
Form asks for a description of the housing rehabilitation strategy of this 
jurisdiction and detailed information on each of the specific rehab programs 
involved. We want to be able to make the following kinds of distinctions^ 
so please keep them in mind as you answer the questions in this section; 


2 , 


3 . 


4 . 


1. Third year activities v. fourth year activities . Although it may 

be difficult to determine what rehab was done in the third year from 
what was done in the fourth year (as well as what pre-dated either 
of the years we are now looking at), we would like to make this 
distinction as clearly as possible. 

" Plans" for rehabilitation v. rehab actually carried out . We 
need to pay close attention to the difference between rehab activities 
that are planned for (i.e., funds allocated) in the third and fourth 
year applications, and those rehab projects that are actually carried 
out, i.e., housing units that have actually undergone rehabilitation. 

^ infile-family v, multi -family rehab . The issues, processes and protiress 
have been very different in rehabilitating single-family and multi-'" 
family structures. For definitional purposes, we will use HUI)*s 
criteria: single-family structures are those containing 1-4 units 
and multi-family housing contains 5 or more units in a structure . 

Substantia,! rehabilitation v . cosmetic rehab Substantial rehab 

replacing heating, plumhing and/or 
electrical systems, while cosmetic rehab may deal only witli the 
physical appearance of the structure, e.g., painting tuckoointinr 

dlff«re^"l processes and problems iay be^ery 

levels of rehab. Unfortunately, not all 
programs fit neatly into these two categories, but we should trv 
to preserve these distinctions whenever possible ^ 

Sub sidized rehabnitation (e .g .. gran ts. low-int.er..t loan 

gu arantees l-Y, subsidized occup ^ cy after rehab fp p neo Ar 

^tlcn b Ih xs distinction is critiL l for 

unoerstanaing who benefits from the rehab. The critical IqqiiP w» 
want to focus on here is "eentrifica+inn » +L issue yte 

residents changing from loLr-tacoL rhigh^lScomf 

N.B.: ASSOCIATES FOR URBAN COUNTIES 

tc^TLTcirirr r 

are looking at a j^int pro“am) municipalities, if you 


5 . 



Jurisdiction 

Associate 


22 . Housing Rehabilitation Allocations 

If this jurisdiction has one or more housing rehabilitation programs , 
give the amounts allocated for each program, separately for years three 
and four. A program, as used here, means whatever the jurisdiction defines 
as a program in its application. Any rehab initiative that the jurisdiction 
identifies as a separate rehab program on the CDBG application, with a 
dollar allocation, constitutes a discrete "program" for our purposes. Please 
indicate for each program whether it is designed to assist single family 
rehab (I-I 4 units per structure), multi-family rehab (5 units or more), or 
both. 

Type of 

Amount allocated assistance (check) Program 

year three year four single- multi- year 

Program ($000) ($000) family family both started 


22Ca) Does this represent an expansion or contradiction of the year two 
rehab program(s)? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


26 . 


Wholly CDBG-Funded Prngr-«»,.. 


CDBG ^1’°- housing reha. programs vhere on.lv 

o™er3 LflLT’ funds that are made 

Private lending instltiitLoT^^^! ! grants out of CDBG funds, 

the Jurisdiction did not seek suoh°Dartr^''^f ■ “ Program, either because 
to secure private leaded' ™rticLr«r w °’’’ ” “ attempted 

Jurisdiction has no alrprS fnd Lt 

question 27. S , indicate Not Applicable" and move on to 

s”.s.£"r“» ».«. 

lenders not become participants? is thA^^ 

housing, multi-family housing, or both? single-fojnily 


2b(bJ. 


™s?"': olmhwl^r 

Is the interest rate bAir>w ♦ what is the maximum amount? 

what is the maximum amount’ (Part of t^rth Slants, 

to determine whether the pro«ram is question is 

or "cosmetic" rehab. IdentifvTh / 1®”®^ assist "substantial" 
the program.) he^cHbe in """"" contemplated by 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Vfholly CDBG-Funded Programs (continued) 

26(g) Who is eligible for assistance? Here we are particularly interested 
in income limits on eligibility. Is the assistance scaled to the 
income level? (For example, does the grant amount decrease as the 
property owner's income rises?) 


26 (d) Is there a dollar limit or percentage of rehah cost limit on the 

amount of CD assistance per unit rehabilitated (e.g. , a loan, grant 
or combination cannot exceed $3,000 per unit)? Is there such a limit 
per structure (e.g., no more than $140,000 for an apartment building, 
no matter hov many apartments)? 
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Jurisdiction 


Associate 


l-Jitolly GDEG— Funded Programs {continued) 
26(e) 


'‘"“Stance is limited to bringing houses or multi- 
^ Jurisdiction's code standards. In this 

r^ab if any, are there on the scope of the 

ehab work that can he done? Is the rehab work limited to bringing 
the structure to code standards or can other Interior or exterior 

t^be L eruv”"' painting, etc, that are not needed 

be in compliance with code standards? Is the rehab assistance part 
, r coordinated with, a local code enforcement program? 
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Jurisdic'tlon 

Associate 

27 . Participation of Private LendinR Institutions 

In most jurisdictions » we would expect that private lending insti- 
tutions would agree to be involved in the rehab programs (even if the 
lending institutions do not actually make any rehab loans). The following 
questions { 27 a-h) apply to those rehab programs where the private lending; 
institution participation is i>art of the program. 


2T(a) How are private lending institutions to be involved in the program. 

(For example, have they set aside or otherwise committed a specified 
amount of loan funds for the program? Are they going to process the 
loan applications or otherwise participate in the administration of 
the rehab program?) Were there any problems in securing the agreement 
of lending institutions to participate? 


2T(b) What kinds of assistance are provided by the Jurisdiction under each 
such program— Interest rate subsidies? loan guarantees? grants? 
combination? Describe in detail, e.g., the amount of the intere ^ 
rate subsidy? amount of loan guarantee fund? maximum amount of grants 
and how the size of the grant is determined? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Participation of Private Lending Institutions (continued) 


27(c) Who is eligible for assistance? Here ve are particularly interested 
in income limits on eligibility. Is the assistance scaled to the 
inaome level? 


27(a) Is there a dollar or percentage limit on the amount of CDBO assistance 
per property owner {e.g., $3,000 for each unit rehabilitated)? Is 

limitation on the overall cost of 
rehabilitation, including CD assistance plus private rehab loan? 


2T(e) 


the Bcope of 

the rehab work that can be carried out? Is it Just a code enforcement 
program or can other interior and exterior repairs be included? Is 
the assistance part of a mandatory code enforcement program? 
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Participation of Private Lending Institutions (continued) 

27(f) Have the participating private lending institutions agreed to make 
their assistance available to all rehab target neighborhoods in 
this jurisdiction? 


27(g) Do the private lending institutions' contemplate applying their 

regular credit and appraisal standards to potential borrowers and 
structures under this program, or do they intend to make loans to 
borrowers, or bn structures, that do not meet their usual standards? 


27(h) How many dollars does the jurisdiction anticipate leveraging from 

private lending institutions for each dollar of CDBG funds allocated? 
(This question relates to the Jurisdiction's plans or expectations. 
Actual leveraging' has fallen far short of these expectations in many 
Jurisdictions to date.) 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


28. 


Actual In come Group Benefits fAll Rehab Profrrajns ^ 


-K this point, the questions have focused on the structure of the 

a programs, rather than their implementation. Earlier in the Field 
^alysis Form ve asked you to assess the intended benefits of housing rehab 
income group. To learn more about the actual benefits, we ask 

yea^rSFyour Jurisdiction ' a 
housing rehab programs and determine who received assistance. On this basis 

llocate benefits among the four income groups in five-percentage-point blocks. 

of needed records are not available, either because 

on because the jurisdiction simply does not keep records 

on an income group basis. It may be possible, in that event, to at least deter- 
suhsidlL"‘r7 mi'ltl-family units rehabilitated received section 8 

moderate-income people) after rehabilitation. Local 

Complete the table below for years one and two, and for year three if 

veir havS housing rehabilitation funds for the third program 

year have been spent at the time of reporting. 

Actual Income Group Benefits of Housing Rehab Programs {%) 


ProgrgjTi 


Year 

One 

Two 

Three 

One 

Two 

Three 


Low Moderate Middle High 

income income income income 


Nonal- 

locable 



One 

Two 


Three 

One 

Two 

Three 


Cumulative total: 
all rehab programs 


Amt. 

Amt. 

Amt. 


and percentage of let-year rehab funds spent at time 

^ ^ of reportinc: 

and percentage of 2d-year rehab funds spent at time 

^ ^ of reporting; 

and percentage of 3rd-year rehab funds spent at time 

of reporting: 
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Jurisdiction -- 

Associate - 

Actual Income Group Benefits (continued) 

28(a) Is the distribution of benefits different from what program officials 
expected? Why? 


28(b) What have been the major obstacles or impediments to implement io 

of each of the rehab programs? Have these impediments resulted in 
substantially less rehab having been completed 

any changes been made in any of the rehab programs in light ^^e 
problems encountered? In what year were the changes ^^Sals? 

were these changes? Who prompted the changes? 

Third parties (e.g., community organizations dissatisfied with the 
implementation of the programs)? 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


29. 


of Units Rehabilitated (All Rehab Programs 


rehabilitated f units are belna 

rehabilitated— owner-occupied or rental? Usln/, the table below, indicate 

two the percentage of each type of unit actually reha- 
bilitated, For year four, indicate the percentage of each~ type of unit 

to be rehabilitated. For year three, 1? »ore than hLf of ?^e rehab 

un?ts r T the percentage breakLwn 

f°r units ^ ually rehabilitated. If less than half had been spent indicate 

progr^'year®^ S2E££tM to be rehabilitated in ’the third 


Program 


Actually rehabilitated 
Owner- 

Rental occupied 
Year units units 

One 

IVo 

Three 

Four 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

One 

Two ______ 

Three 

Four 

One 

Two 

Three 

Pour 


Expected to he 
rehabilitated 

Owner- 

Rental occupied 
units units 


Cumulative total : 
all rehab programs 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


30 . Displaceinent (All Hehaii Pr ograms)^ 

Is there any eyiaence of diaplacement of low- and moderate-income 
inaiYlduals and families hecause of any of this 

rehabilitation programs? If so, indicate which program describe the 

displacement process; e.g. , are the low moderate income housetolds hei g 

replaced by middle and high income households (gentrification)? Why. 

Where are the displaced people moving? 
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PAET VI. SUMMARY ANALYSIS 


This part consists of two questions. Your response to the first 
question, in which we ask you to discuss the major issues and themes of tho 
third and fourth program years, will he photocopied and sent to all field 
associates. This question is in reply to the interest expressed at the 
conference to have mini-case studies for each jurisdiction. In the second 
question you may discuss any issue or event that you consider important hub 
which you have not yet had an opportunity to discuss in the earlier questiorj 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Suminary Analysis (llew question based on conference discussion) 


purpose for including this question Is to facilitate 
t = Write a brief summary of the major 

^ unfolded during the third and fourth program years. 
When all the reports are in, these pages will be photocopied and a cLplete 
set covering all sample jurisdictions will be sent to each associate. 


I . INTERGOVERITMENTAr. RELATIONS 


II. 


LOCAL DECISIONMAKING 



Jurisdiction 

Associate 


Summary Analysis (continued) 


III. PROGRAJ^ USES AND BENEFITS 


IV, 


HOUSING REHABILITATION 
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Jurisdiction 

Associate 


32. Final Question 


No doubt the Field Analysis Form fails to cover all of the impor- 
tant issues in the CDBG program in this Jurisdiction which you think we 
should know about. Please discuss here aspects of the program which you 
consider important but which you have not had an opportunity to discuss 
in response to earlier questions. 
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Appendix 3 . CDUG PrOjiran AUocations (Per<?t‘nLagtfs ), Years 1 -A 
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Appendix 3, continued 
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Appendix 4 


HOUSING REHABILITATION 


This appendix discusses various aspects of housing reha- 
bilitation activities involving CDBG funds. It is intended 
primarily as a summarization of the kinds of rehabilitation 
programs being carried out with CDBG funds ^ the complexity of 
the rehabilitation process, and the recurring problems encoun- 
tered by communities in implementing these activities. The 
final section is a discussion of the displacement effects of 
CDBG-funded housing rehabilitation. 


History of Rehabilitation Policy 


The current focus on housing rehabilitation in many cit- 
ies builds on a two-decade history of public policy develop- 
ment in this area. The policies and programs of the 1970 's 
reflected both the changing reality and perception of urban 
housing problems. In 1968, a presidential commission pro- 
posed and Congress adopted a national housing goal of 26 mil- 
lion additional units in the following decade, with 6 million 
of the units to be subsidized. The problem was defined as a 
massive housing shortage. However, with the net out-migration 
from the older central cities in the 1960 's and 19 70 's, the 
emphasis of officials and citizens increasingly shifted to 
preserving, maintaining, and renovating the existing housing 
stock rather than embarking on major new construction pro- 
grams. Local officials also attempted to use rehabilitation 
as a focus for efforts to arrest neighborhood decline. The 
deterioration of the housing stock is perhaps the most visible 
symbol of the decline of a neighborhood. Although previous ex- 
perience with neighborhood redevelopment made it clear that 
addressing the housing problem is not all that is needed, such 
efforts may symbolize the local government's intent to attack 
neighborhood problems. Moreover, rehabilitation provides a 
vehicle for tackling blight without necessarily causing the 
massive displacement associated with the early period of the 
urban renewal program, which featured large-scale clearance 
and demolition projects. Finally, the interest in rehabili- 
tation was fueled by a number of other events affecting the 
housing market during this period, including substantial in- 
flation in the cost of constructing new housing, environmental 
regulations such as sewer moratoria, which impeded new 
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construction, and the beginning of an apparent trend of some 
people to move back to the cities as a result of various fac- 
tors— changing household size, lifestyles, mortgage lending 
patterns, and energy shortages. These changes in the context 
made new construction more difficult and rehabilitation of the 
existing housing stock more appealing than in the period after 
World War II, 


In the 1960 's, the Federal Government began to support 
substantial amounts of rehabilitation through grants to cities 
for concentrated code enforcement and urban renewal projects 
that emphasized housing rehabilitation. Congress also enacted 
the section 312 low-interest rehabilitation loan program in 
1964 and the section 115 rehabilitation grant program for low- 
income h(puseholds in 1965, both of which provided assistance 
to individual property owners wishing to rehabilitate their 
residences in areas targeted for renewal or code enforcement.^ 
In 1969, HUD also launched "Project Rehab," a relatively large 
scale effort to rehabilitate apartment buildings in a number 
of cities. Project Rehab utilized existing rehabilitation 
programs of the Federal Housing Administration (FHA) in target 
neighborhoods, attempting to cut through red tape to maximize 
the impact of the rehabilitation and complete the work as 
= possible. To make many of these apartments acces- 

sible to moderate-income households after the rehabilitation 
was completed, HUD made available subsidies through the sec- 
program. Section 236, enacted in 1968 , facilitated 

tenants were required to pay by 
subsidizing the interest rate the building owner paid on tL ^ 
mortgage to as low as 1 percent. 

When it created the section 236 program. Congress also 
aram^th^?^'^ section 235 program, an interest subsidy pro- 
in^ ^SeLlon occupants of rehabilitated hous- 

oontrasted with^thr®''^'®^ in purchasing homes— as 

sectiorisfi hv h in rental units provided under 

undergone substantial rehlbilita-^ 

Js S2r?a“iSrto“s.?s» Sn^sg-^.... 


cent interest^ratp'"'' Program provided loans at a 3 per- 

vided for variable 'inte^raterfS^rT^h 

erty owners, limiting the 3 percent o'" ^ 
erate-inoorae groups. The sectlo^h 

right grants up to $3 500 Program provided out- 

up ro 1?J,500 to eligible low-income owners. 
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By the time the CDBG program was enacted in 19 74 , some 
of the earlier rehabilitation-related initiatives had been 
phased out. "Project Rehab'* had been completed. New activ- 
ity under sections 235 and 236 had been halted by an admin- 
istration moratorium in early 1973, in part as a result of 
serious problems in the administration of the programs. ^ Sec- 
tion 235 was later reactivated in a modified form? section 
2 36 has not been active since that time. Moreover, urban re- 
newal and concentrated code enforcement were among the cate- 
gorical programs folded into the CDBG program. However , .with 
the phasing out of some of these rehabilitation— related ini- 
tiatives, others were enacted to take their place. One of 
the major initiatives from the 1960 's — the section 312 pro- 
gram — remained in operation. The section 312 program was 
originally slated to be consolidated into the CDBG program, 
but because of its popularity in Washington and among local 
officials and residents it was retained and subsequently ex- 
panded as part of the Carter administration urban policy. 

The initiatives of the 1970 's included the section 8 
program that was enacted in the same legislation as the CDBG 
program. 2 One part of the section 8 program provides rent 
subsidies for lower income households moving into substan- 
tially rehabilitated dwelling units. A variation was later 
developed which provides subsidies to tenants of units having 
undergone moderate amounts of rehab. In the mid-19 70 s, 


2, Section 8, 42 U.S.C. 1437f et seq. (1974), of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 19 74 , authorizes HUD 
to make rent subsidy payments on behalf of qualifying lower- 
income persons renting new, substantially rehabilitated, or 
existing housing. The statute also authorizes the agency to 
make payments to developers or public housing authorities who 
plan to build or rehabilitate housing that will be rented by 
tenants eligible for section 8 assistance. In 1979 , a moder- 
ate rehabilitation component of section 8 was added as well. 
Generally, a family may qualify for assistance under the sec- 
tion 8 program if its income does not exceed 8 0 percent of 
the median family income in the area, with adjustments made 
by the Secretary of HUD for larger or small families. 
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Neighborhood Housing Services (NHS)/^ the Urban Homesteading 
Program,^ the Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) the Home 


3. Neighborhood Housing Services {NHS) , based origin- 
ally on a Pittsburgh neighborhood reinvestment model, is a 
community-run program replicated by the National Neighborhood 
Reinvestment Corporation (NRC) . The NRC is an independent 
federal corporation which evolved from collaboration between 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Each local NHS organization brings 
together , neighborhood residents, city government, and lending 
institutions to focus reinvestment efforts in a small neigh- 
borhood area. NHS secures commitments from the city to en- 
force housing codes and improve services and facilities in 
the NHS area and from lending institutions to make rehabili- 
tation loans in the area. NHS works with community organiza- 
tions in the area as one of the three parties considered crit- 
ical to this neighborhood upgrading effort. The NRC has pro- 
vided most NHS|s with a grant to start a revolving loan fund 
to make subsidized loans to nonbankable residents. The NRC 
and its predecessors have developed over 80 NHS organizations 
in cities across the Nation. Each NHS is an independent, 
locally supported, nonprofit, State-chartered corporation. 


4. Urban Homesteading is a method of dealing with the 
problem of abandoned housing. Since the early 1970 ’s, local 
governments have acquired abandoned homes through a variety of 
mechanisms for the purpose of selling them to homesteaders 
who agree to rehabilitate and live in them. In the Housing 
Community Development Act of 1974, Congress created a 
Federal urban homesteading program, 12 U.S.C. 1706g. Under 
this statute, HUD can transfer properties it has acquired 
through foreclosure of PHA-insured mortgages to local and 
tate governmental bodies, at little or no cost. The proper- 
conveyed at a modest cost to families who agree 

^ specified period and make the needed 
repairs as determined by the local government. 

m ■ 4 -^‘r^ These grants were authorized by the Housing and Com- 
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Mortgage Disclosure Act, 6 and the Community Reinvestment Act’ 
were added to the Federal tool-kit. NHS brings together 
neighborhood residents, city government, and lending institu- 
tions to focus reinvestment efforts in a small neighborhood 
Urban homesteading attempts to deal with the problem 
of abandoned housing by making these homes available at a 
token fee to families that agree to make needed repairs. 

UDAG is a HUD grant to assist distressed cities and urban 
counties in revitalizing their economic bases and reclaiming 
deteriorated neighborhoods. The Home Mortgage Disclosure 
Act and the Community Reinvestment Act. focused on the need 
for mortgages and related kinds of credit in urban neighbor- 
hoods. , The former, enacted in 1975, requires that financial 
institutions disclose on a systematic basis the volume and 
location of their residential mortgage loans, while the lat- 
ter provides that financial institutions have an "affirma- 
tive obligation to help meet the credit needs of the local 
communities in which they are chartered," including low- 
and moderate-income areas. In addition to these varied 
Federal initiatives of the 1970's, many State and local gov- 
ernments joined in the rehabilitation effort, frequently 
adopting programs that were variations on these Federal 
themes. In case further evidence was needed, the widespread 
use of CDBG funds for housing rehabilitation as noted in 
chapter 5, confirms that rehabilitation is a fact of urban 
life in the late 1970 's. Local initiatives have been facil- 
itated by an increasing congressional interest in housing 
rehabilitation since the program was enacted in 1974. In the 
original CDBG legislation, block grant funds could be spent 
for rehabilitation only it it was incidental to 
ble activities being carried out in a particular neighborhoo , 


6 Home Mortgage Disclosure Act, 12 U.S.C. 2801 
seq (1975^ Thfinformation to be disclosed includes, inter 

alii, the lending, institution's origination^^purc^^^ 

mortgage loans during each fiscal ye , 

amount of each mortgage ^ buyers and for home 

number and value of loans to nonoccupant buyers 

improvements . 

7. Community prepare ’^CRA state- 

(1977) . The lending J^^titutions a^^ meet this 

ments" indicating what a?ai-ements are used by the 

affirmative obligation. ,Thes consider requests by 

Federal regulatory ^miLion to make changes in 

the lending institutions branch offices or mov- 

their operations such as opening up branc 

ing the home office. 
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In the 1977 CDBG amendments, Congress recognized rehabilita- 
tion as an independently eligible activity, thus making the 
legislation reflect what was happening with a significant 
amount of CDBG funds at the local level. 

At the community level, CDBG funds were viewed as a major 
new resource for housing rehabilitation and neighborhood re- 
vitalization. CDBG-funded rehabilitation programs could also 
bring the resources of private lending institutions to bear on 
the housing problems of those who had not been able to access 
the private lending market — the lower income groups in higher 
risk areas. Many of the alternative activities that could be 
undertaken with CDBG funds did not offer comparable leverag- 
ing opportunities. Private funding was not likely to be avail- 
able to fund social service activities or to install street 
lights or repair sewers. Housing rehabilitation, on the other 
hand, held out the promise of assistance from the private sec- 
tor that could result in a total public-private investment far 
larger than what could be spent through CDBG funds alone. 
Further, unlike some other activities that could be undertaken 
with CDBG funds (such as the building or renovation of senior 
citizens' or multipurpose centers), housing rehabilitation 
also increased the city's tax base. In sum, many CDBG recipi- 
ents came into the program with an interest in housing reha- 
bilitation and found these Federal funds a useful vehicle for 
implementing a variety of local development objectives. 


Allocations and Program Models 


Allocations 


An important caveat is necessary before proceeding with 
this discussion of CDBG-funded rehabilitation programs. With 
the burgeoning rehabilitation efforts of the 1970 's, an analy- 
sis of rehabilitation carried out with CDBG funds covers only 
a portion of a much larger process going on in cities, sub- 
urbs, and rural areas. The CDBG-funded rehabilitation may 
represent the ma: or share of the rehabilitation occurring in 
a particular jurisdiction or only a minor part of the action. 

cannot always discern the role of CDBG-funded 
reh^ilitation in a locality's total rehabilitation picture; 

It IS a study of the rehabilitation aspects of the CDBG pro- 

rehabiliLtion process pL se 
There may be other federally^funded 

jurisdictions?^:" 

well as State or locally financed efforts. In addition, much 
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of the rehabilitation is without benefit of direct governmen- 
tal assistance. There is gold in the Capitol Hill’s and other 
renovated older neighborhoods which are attracting middle and 
upper income people to areas with older housing in what are 
becoming fashionable locations in cities throughout the coun- 
try. And in a number of cities much of the privately financed 
rehabilitation--ranging from cosmetic to gut rehabilitation — 
has been carried out in conjunction with the conversion of 
apartment buildings to condominiums. 

Thus, a significant amount of the rehabilitation puzzle 
in many of these places does not emerge from this discussion 
and the number and size of the missing pieces often is not 
known. Where other rehabilitation efforts are in some way 
"coordinated" with CDBG-funded activities, their presence is 
noted. Otherwise, non- CDBG-funded rehabilitation initiatives 
are beyond the scope of this study. 

As noted in chapter 5 , by the fourth year of the CDBG pro- 
gram every jurisdiction in the sample had allocated funds for 
at least one rehabilitation program in at least one of the pro- 
gram, years. From the outset, most of the sample jurisdictions 
designated funds for this activity. In each program year, 
there was a small increase in the number of jurisdictions that 
allocated CDBG funds for this purpose. Not only has the number 
of jurisdictions involved in rehabilitation increased over the 
4 program years , but the level of expenditures has also in— , 
creased, going from $78.4 million in the first program year to 
$212.8 million in the fourth program year. 


Program Models 


CDBG funds were allocated for a wide variety of rehabili- 
tation activities. 8 Most of the programs were directed at 
single-family units (by HUD definition these involve struc- 
tures with one to four dwelling units) . Among the individual 
programs identified by associates, 100 were directed exclu- 
sively toward single-family, owner-occupied homes? an addi- 
tional 27 provided assistance to single-family dwellings that 
were owner or renter occupied- Twenty-seven programs were 
for the rehabilitation of multifamily structures. Thirty-one 
provided assistance to both single-family and multifamily 
structures . 


8. The program models discussed here involve rehab going 
beyond the "surface" programs, such as those involving distri- 
bution of free paint, to homeowners. 
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There appears to be a variety of explanations for the 
preference for single-family homes. In a number of the ju- 
risdictions, most of the housing stock, particularly the 
older housing which is most likely to be in need of rehabil- 
itation, is in single-family structures. Even in jurisdic- 
tions with substantial amouns of older multifamily housing, 
however, there was a tendency to begin to tackle single- 
family structures. This approach was designed, in part, to 
avoid the problem of displacement (see discussion below) 
and the social and political problems it had caused in ear- 
lier revitalization efforts. Single-family programs were 
also seen as less complex and easier to get underway than 
those involving larger structures. 


Among the single-family programs a variety of funding 
approaches was used: (1) grant programs; (2) direct loan 
programs; (3) interest subsidies; (4) loan guarantees; and 
(5) combinations of these. In the multifamily activities 
the programs generally involved interest subsidies and pub- 
lic housing renovation. With the exception of public hous- 
ing renovation, the rehabilitation programs tended to be 

However, soma 

specialized and limited programs— such as weatherization , 

paint-up, fix-up programs-tended 
to be spread more widely within a community. 


Single-Family Programs 




Generally, the grant 
ings for participation to 
lower income households. 


programs tend to set income ceil- 
insure that the beneficiaries are 


the iTch'lllt sLndlrL"\td"tsir°" ^ted is usually 

enforcement program. However related to a code 

some cosmetic repairs ® '^ften include 

renovation on the surrounding neigSood'^or increase^^ 
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the appeal of the program for property owners. in Kocrkesrer, 
for example, rehabilitation activities were not Ixmited to 
code-related repairs. However, grant recipients were re- 
quired to bring the property up to health and safety stand- 
ards before using grant funds for other rehabilitation work. 
In Charlottesville , permissible improvements beyond code re- 
quirements included smoke and heat detectors, ramps and spe- 
cial plumbing for the handicapped, painting/ caulking, insu- 
lation, and storm windows. The Marlborough, Mass. , associate 
reported that homeowners must bring their properties up to 
code standards , but once having done that they may use grant 
funds for other eligible activities, including roofing, sid- 
ing, and insulation. In program year 3, Florence, S.C. , al- 
located $90,000 for a rehabilitation grant program which 
combines the following general characteristics. 


Capsule A-1. Florence, S.C . 

Those eligible for the rehabilitation program are owner- 
occupants in the low- income category. Although there is no 
official limit on the maximum income which can qualify for the 
program, low income is defined as below $4,90 0 per year for a 
family. The maximum grant is $10,000 which contemplates sub- 
stantial improvements. The purpose of the rehabilitation is 
to bring the structures at least up to local code standards. 
Improvements unrelated to code requirements may be made if the 
$10,000 limit is not exceeded, but city officials do not an- 
ticipate that funding will be available for much cosmetic work. 


The grant approach may be adopted for a variety of rea- 
sons. In some cases-, the jurisdiction has determined that 
leveraging of private loan funds to cover the full cost of re- 
habilitation is not -feasible. Local officials or lenders may 
have concluded that such loans are not a good risk, because of 
low incomes of the property owners, the condition of the struc- 
tures, or the character of the neighborhoods where such loans 
might be made. Where local officials were unsuccessful in ob- 
taining the participation of lenders, they often developed the 
grant program as an alternative way of assisting property own- 
ers. . For example, the Philadelphia associate reported that 
the city made some. .efforts initially to involve private lending 
institutions, but was unsuccessful because of the low-income 
eligibility limits of the program and the provision of the 
city's program whichi enables :anyone in a designated geographic 
area to qualify for . a; loan, regardless of income. In other , 
jurisdictions, local officials did not intend to involve pri- 
vate lenders because they decided at the outset that they 
wished to assist lower income property owners who might not be 
able to repay a loan no matter how low the interest rate. The 
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cia^^did retried, for example, that local offi- 

cLponent Sf the cTf . lending institutions in the 

of one- L Lur ^ f°?“sed on the rehabilitation 

to four-family units occupied by low-income families. 

broader e jurisdictions rehabilitation grants have a 

uaro^aran^rh ^ assisting lower income people. The 

JoSL'lf ,f“T 

?100,000 allocation in the third program year, is illustrative 


Capsule A-2. Jacksonville. Pla. 


Springfield Homestead Rehabilitation Grant Proaram 
area buyers into the Springfield 

owners $2,000 which may be used by new home- 

housing code sLndarL^orfif^ircomSa^^for'other'Sysi- 

worh . 

minimum of 36 months after completion of the rLaMliLtion 
in full Th^ agreement IS broken, the grant must be repaid 
eUgibiiitv ^ restrictioL on 

witS!?ii^^desfgn:?ed":rea! homeowners 


is used in Wor- 

rehahfi^i f®' ' ^ allocated about $1.75 million for 

= program started. This program pro- 

$17,500^^%he neiahhn^h^ ^‘^^usted gross incomes up to 

mix of incnm! "^'■ahborhoods targeted for assistance have a 

■pS;"s?ss^.s;''s?V‘”r “• "«• 

£• i iLp-"- 

.na Kiirji. sz™K*.£Sraf “• 

erty owners pay a significantly lower interest^ratp^fh 
would pay at a lendinq insti . i rate than they 

1 peacaJ .„a i„ othS=“f “ 
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Generally the CDBG funds are put into a revolvino f und • 
as loans are repaid, the funds are reloaned to otherelig^ 

program does not involve leverag- 
ing of private funds, but depends entirely on CDBG funds. 

In some cases local officials adopted this approach at the 
outset because they believed the CDBG funds available for 
rehabilitation were adequate to meet the immediate needs and 
lb was not necessary to leverage private funds. For example, 
the associate for Alma, Mich., reported that city officials 
felt that the CDBG and* section 312 funds would enable them 
to handle their rehabilitation needs adequately. Others 
determined that the negotiation process with lenders was too 
time-consuming or they were unable to secure their 
involvement . 


Direct loan programs tended to be focused on moderate- 
and middle-income property owners, who would be expected to 
be able to repay the loans at the reduced interest rate. 

Most of these programs had income ceilings for eligibility 
which were higher than those in the grant programs, thus ^ 
making some middle-income households eligible. Dade County's 
single" family rehabilitation loan program contains several 
variations of the direct loan concept. 


Capsule A- 3. Dade County, Fla . 

under this single program, four 
are available, three of which involve direct “BG loans to 
property owners: (1) a 3 percent CDBG loan, ( 2 ) 3 percent 

fer^n^t^iiLlrg' tr^aitlcipate 

in programs 'focused exclusively on ' .^"^^ow-'anr 
houLholds. All of these «« The 

moderate-income ® ^he county's code; 

work must first cosmetic improvements are 

thereafter various structural except that the emer- 

permitted up to 25 ^^e correction of housing 

gency repair loans are nresentlv or potentially 

code violations considered alone, or as a supplement 

hazardous. The exceed $17,400. The emergency 

to a section 312 loan, may payments are de- 
repair loans are to $ 5,000 and t P 

ferred until the property chan ges owns 

in most cases, direct ^°®"j.P^°^’'™oweverf ia some 

dently of other programs. In Alma, Mich., 

cases they were ff^ioOO and the maximum loan 

the maximum grant rate for a maximum of 15 

is $3,500 at a 3 -percent interest: 
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years. In Durham, N.C., a combination program is designed 
to provide some assistance to moderate- income property owners 

3 100-percent grant. The maximum loan/ 

?n^n $7,200, half grant and half 

loan. The Portland, Maine, associate also reported that the 
Cl y provides combinations of loans and grants as well as 
separa e loans and grants to different property owners. 

Leve raged Interest Subsidies . This model is 
f ™ "direct loan" program. The fi- 

rehabLi^nf "r" ^ rate on a 

madfb/orte^L difference is that the loans are 

funds used to pay the in- 

LterLrrat//° rate from thi Lrket 

Thn^ anywhere from 1 percent to 6 or 8 percent. 

funds leveraging of private loan 

^ officials seek through this vehicle to multinlv 

participate " lenders, on the other hand, 

oiate rfported thar?oca!''o?fic^^^’^°?f^'?'; 

ing institution'/wllUnanesf attributed a local lend- 

SLS:,riJ 

tend to be focuseron modLate-’^and'midd/®^®^®®®'^ Programs 
the intended beneficiaries of thf ^ raiddle-mcome groups as 

often operate independently of o?he/?ehaW l Programs 
and attempt to provide adeauate programs 

structures up to local 1 the 

thetic improvements pLmitteril! som/ 

burgh's Home Repair Loan Prooram n . ^^^^sdictions , Pitts- 

interest subsidy technique, involvinrfn^ an example of the 
institutions. involving loans from financial 


Capsule A- 4. 


able S/SgL-temUy^hoLownlrrara^^ Private loans avail- 
yate of 3 percent. The loans ^ subsidized interest 

institutions and the interest sS^s^dv^ 

th program is available to^h t^J^anced with CDBG 

than $15,000 annual income while 

income qualifications for the potente^^an^^ ^P^^ifies the 

potential applicants, the par- 
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participating bank determines on the basis of its crei 
standards, the "bankability” of the individual loan anrsli- 
cants. Under this program, the participants may borrow 
to 512,000 for a single-family dwelling, although the aver 
size of the loans has been about half that figure. Hones 
must be brought up to code standards before other cosretic 
improvements may be made. 


a :;e 


Homeowners Loan Guarantees . A final common approach to 
assisting single- family homeowners is through guaranteeing 
loans that are made by private lenders. This approach also 
involves leveraging of private loan funds. Some local offi- 
cials have found guarantees to be a more effective leverag- 
ing device than interest subsidies. The incentive for lend- 
ers to participate is that CDBG funds guarantee the loans in 
case of default by the property owner. CDBG funds are set 
aside and often deposited in participating lending institu- 
tions to guarantee 100 percent of the loan or some portion 
thereof. For example, in DeKalb County, Ga. , tne associate 
reported that a savings and loan association agreed to^at.- 
vance loan funds in an amount four the CDBG 

placed on deposit there. In the letter further pro- 
mortgage insurance is of loss to the lender 

tection for the lenders. In the CDBG ^unis are 

upon default and foreclosure 

used to reimburse the lender, wholly or partiaii. 

i-^nA fft be focused on moderate- 
Again, these occasion, they are coupled 

and middle-income _vide further assistance to 

with an interest subsidy, to pv^ itself. ^ m 

the homeowner beyond the g usually require that 

the earlier lomniiance with local codes, and 

buildings be brought into co^Uan^^^^ 

they sometimes permit part o Term Loan Pro 

thetic improvements as well. nitywide P^og^n Resigned 

gram is illustrative. It is * rehabilitation of private 
primarily for the conservation^.^ available, 

properties where hom 


Capsule St^^iiOUis ^ 

AA^ci 5600,000 0^^ 5100,000 of third- 

The city funds ^ ^igteral. Those el- 

antee ^ in *^®”iified nonprofit neighbor- 

year funds) . ^!^nce inclu<3e oj-ed by them, as well 

igible for and developer essentially are 

hood organizations Qualify . j^ig criteria--those 

as quaXified/ndivid „^ividualb The banks 

those determined oy ^^gtomer as 

which characteriz 
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make short-term construction loans to finance the rehabilita- 
tion. All or a portion of the loan is guaranteed by the CDBG 
funds. The city's maximum liability for any single loan is 
$30,000 per owner-occupant or $60,000 per contractor or de- 
veloper, _ In the case of developers, as soon as the property 
IS rehabilitated and sold, repayment of the loan has first 
priority on proceeds from the sale. 


Multifamily Programs 


Inte rest Subsidies . This type of prooram 

those containino"f^ renabilitate multifamily structures— 

^ dwelling units. There is aen- 

Sidizing 1 or 2 oer^An^f ^ contemplated sub- 

Usually neither the property owner^S income neighborhoods, 
incomes are considered for ^ ^ incoine nor the tenant's 

with thl3°type^orprogran“'’thfsr sometimes coordinatart 

independently. The standards for^mu?t??^ operate 

usually code enforcement rehabilitation 

esthetic improvements as well Permitting 

txon Loan Program is an ex^^^ie o^rth^^f 


vide an incentive^fn^^^ ^’^rticipation Loan Procrram n c, 

below market levels. 
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Borrowers thus are able te 

aSL'f^r'buuL'nge 

the tenants in these buiia^^*" or more avail 

the city provldefsLtSn "°t restricted 

tenants, selected It. ® subsidies to i“‘ ”?”®ver, 

standard criLril^Ss' ^""hority accoX/^r"" 

do^^ar limit'‘orLrrSab”°f”°^^“°"9h^there^ifnrf^’'°r'‘"' 

Pr%«ty^::“^“°^ "vaSe^ rr™nd?v^L\r°”-" 

Public Housina Prnrrra«!o T! 

Progrpr^iHvTttei-iSilitSHH^io SuitT “Itifamily 

Assistance IS provided in the form housing, 

local public housing authority^ which grant to the 

opraents for rehabilitation and'at^!^i ^ selects housing devel- 
Uc housing authorities are itofved^'^T P^°9re.rn. Pub- 

itation activities in ChiLao- ncc ^ CDBG-funded rehabil- 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. , st? S^is- «l®gheny County, Pa.; 

Generally, both interior and ex^Hor"^^^ jurisdictions, 

taken, often going beyond oodrreon?L’'^T®^“"® 
work carried out by the st Tnni example; 
from supporting paint-uo a;;d c^e Authority varies 

in?olved:'buS"s:ee1;i 

5“Sde?nizatiof fundsl'^^'^°" witt°HurpublifhoL- 

local 'public^wusing^auihoSSs SinSter";he*p^Sgrl!js^‘’L 
some cases tenants are involved in the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. in Dade County, Fla., improvements are sugqested or 
approved by public housing Tenant Council mernbe?!, and in 

bt. LOUIS tenant management crews are involved in apartment 
renovation. 


Summary 


Viewing the types of rehabilitation programs overall, 
they tend to be based on the models of the preexisting Fed- 
eral programs, although program details vary among jurisdic- 
tions and thus reflect the decentralization objective of the 
CDBG program. Rather than using Federal criteria for size 
of loans, depth of interest subsidy, income eligibility 
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levels, scope of rehabilitation, and other program character- 
istics, jurisdictions are able to tailor the programs to meet 
their own needs. The result is a series of models that in- 
dicate general approaches, but which have far more varia- 
tions that were possible before the CDBG program. 


Implementation 


In this section the problems of carrying out housing 
rehabilitation programs are analyzed. Implementation prob- 
ems or housing rehabilitation are generally more complex 

activities {see chapter 7) . A housing 
renabiiitation program usually requires involvement of vari- 
ous governmental agencies, as well as private lenders, con- 

property owners. The complexity of the process 
resulting from the multiplicity of decisions and decision- 

problems of execu- 
tion in rehabilitation programs. 

are discussed here in terms of the 
H cn functions that must be performed and the administra- 

finctions " problems that result in carrying out the 


^habi litation Functions 


minis®atii^^"t%'f >■ design, and ad- 

the local government Pertlmed by 

entities, includina can also be undertaken by other 

After the basic program is desicned Purpose, 

administers the program must de?e?on which 

for the program. Then it must carrv m Procedures 

tivities, such as publlcizinrfhS ^ day-to-day ac- 

assistance to propLty ownerl contemn?^f^ Providing technical 
and reviewing applications fnr- ac ^Plating rehabilitation, 

The review proceL may inASe evalua?ina Program, 

fications for the inh the plans and sped- 

property owner L\\te propertru^de^^w'"'’^''-'-^^ 
lines, and evaluating the economic Program ' s guide- 

posed rehabilitation! This set n? v P^O" 

IS more complex in the case of^ultifamfi others, 

in single-family programs. "'^Itifamily structures than 
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of be st mdards which determine the level 

enforcina^thoc^°" 4 -^^a^ ^ means for 

enforcing these standards. The establishment and enforce- 
ment of physical standards is primarily a function of local 
government, although state and Federal governments may also 
play a role in establishing the standards. The basic stand- 
ards comprise the local housing or building code, although 
local government may require a higher standard to be met in 
a particular rehabilitation program to insure that there 
will be esthetic improvements as well as compliance with 
ba.siG health and safety standards. The local building de- 
partment or a comparable agency usually is responsible for 
enforcing the designated standards in renovated structures. 

Another basic function is financing — the capital and 
credit for rehabilitation projects. Traditionally, rehabil- 
itation financing has come from private lending institutions, 
such as savings and loan associations. Recently, State hous- 
ing finance agencies have also begun to make such financing 
available, either directly to property owners or indipctly by 
making funds available to lending institutions for this pur- 
pose, Since the 1960's local governments have also made fi- 
nancing available through the use of Federal funds under the 
section 312 loan program and the section 115 grant program. 
Rehabilitation is now also financed from CDBG funds allocatec. 
by local governments for this purpose, in the foms disoussea 

earlier (loans, grants, interest subsidies, and loan guaran 

tees) . Because of the scale of the activities, financing ar 
rangements for multifamily projects are. Uhely to be mo«^^_ 
complicated than providing credit for single fam y 
itation, 

owners or tenants are to benefit 

some form of subsidy is ^ ^ stabilize the cost of 

habilitation itself _ affordable period, 

occupying the dwellings in t P ^ encourage par- 

Subsidies may also be used as an ,, to reduce the 

ticipation by property in the program, 

risk for private lenders Participating these 

Again., several levels of gov sLtion 312 program low 

functions. For ®^nmple, t providing the property _ 

era the cost of rehabilitat Y interest rate. Simi- 

owner with a loan with a below-mar 3 at 

larly, local governments may use cud grants, 

reduced interest rates °r provide^partial^^^ 

lower i^co^f^e^rants Jf-^Lirparthe' hi^hfr rents 

S fe^irimating an apartment building, 
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The complexities of the section 8 program itself, with separ- 
ate programmatic requirements and two contractual arrange- 
ments {landlord-housing authority and landlord-tenant) make 
the subsidy process more complex in the multifamily context. 

Also closely related to the financing question is in- 
surance . Fire and hazard insurance must be available for 
these structures, without such insurance, private financing 
will probably not be available since the lack of insurance 
coverage threatens the lender's security interest in the 
property. 


The renovation requires that construction be performed 
by contractors that are competent and experienced in resi- 
dential rehabilitation. Not only are experienced and bonded 
contractors needed, but an adequate supply of skilled trades- 
persons--electriGians , plumbers, carpenters, etc. — are need- 
ed. Again, this task may be more complicated if multifamily 
buildings are involved, especially if renovation of major 
components such as heating and plumbing systems need attention. 


If the physical rehabilitation is going to displace 
current occupants temporarily while the work is being done 
or permanently because of the increased costs of occupying 
the dwelling units, then relocation services may be needed 
as well. Such services are more likely to be needed in mul- 
ti family programs. A relocation program that operates in 
hardsMne°? the rehabilitation effort minimizes the 
hardships faced by those displaced by the program. This re- 

assumed by the iLal government as 
e^allv^fundPd the program, if the program is fed- 

the'jLforf ReloLuonlcr^ government under 


A final functional ingredient is the particioation of 
property owners. They must take the initlf f - v ' e anf apo lv 


hablUtatior''puz“e to the re- 
made to fit togethe^prop^rt^ th^ available and 
cessfully implemented! ^ y- the program may not be sue- 
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Program Execution AdTninistrative Problems 


The obstacles encountered in carrying out rehabilita-^ 
tion programs are related to almost all of the functions dis- 
cussed above. Rehabilitation execution problems may be clas- 
sified in two broad categories — local administrative problems 
and problems of intergovernmental coordination; these two 
categories cut across the functional complexities discussed 
above. A significant number of jurisdictions ran into major 
problems which fell in the first category. 

The local administrative problems cited most frequently 
by associates fell into two . categories : (1) staff capacity 

and complexity of program design, and (2) inability of the 
CDBG administering agency to obtain cooperation for carrying 
out rehabilitation from other local agencies and the private 
sector (financial institutions, contractors, and the property 
owners themselves) . 

Staff Capacity/Program Design Problems . Many jurisdic- 
tion s”encountered~serToui~probTemi~~of''^T^fT capacity and pro- 
gram design, particularly in the early stages of formulation 
and execution of rehabilitation programs. The program design 
problems generally related to the complexities involved in 
bringing together all of the pieces of the puzzle described 
earlier. Only a general outline of a rehabilitation program 
is needed to secure HUD approval of funding for it and that^ 
broad plan could be developed by planners or others responsi- 
ble for preparing the CDBG application. However, when it 
comes time to operationalize the program, staff with rehabil- 
itation expertise is needed. In many jurisdictions this ex- 
pertise was in short supply when the program was set up. Of 
the 54 jurisdictions where associates reported implementation 
problems with their housing rehabilitation programs, 17 cited 
lack of staff expertise as a problem and 8 mentioned a lack 
of sufficient numbers of staff to administer adequately the 
program. In all, associates in a third (19) of the sample 
jurisdictions reported one or both types of these staffing 
inadequacies. The Houston program, which involves direct 
grants to single-family home owners, grants for public hous- 
ing units, and loans for investor-owned properties, illus- 
trates this problem. 


Capsule A-7. Houston 

The technical complexities involved in reducing the very 
general mandate contained in the first-year plan to hard 
specifics that could be acted on seem to have exceeded the 
capacity of the newly formed CD Division. Inexperience with 
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Federal rehabilitation programs accounted for some of the 
fumbling, and little was known about the lessons learned 
elsewhere about code enforcement and rehabilitation activi- 
ties. Procedures recommended by the CD Division for loans 
and grants often showed little appreciation for the legal 
complexities that ultimately confounded the City Attorney's 
Office. And, despite the use of expert consultants who re- 
commended some of the conventional wisdoms learned elsewhere, 

the staff preferred to continue to attempt to innovate its 
own program. 


The increased scale and variety of rehabilitation pro- 
grams started with CDBG funds required virtually a whole 
start-up process in many jurisdictions. This was aided in 
some jurisdict;Lons by prior experience and existing local ex- 
pertise, but there was still a frequent need for more and 
different kinds of staff and new policies and procedures. 

For many programs this meant a year or more before the pro- 
grams were ready to be implemented. The Miami Beach exper- 
ience IS Illustrative. in its first CDBG rehabilitation pro- 

attempted to implement a program aimed at 
multifamily structures . After 4 years of planning, the city 
has yet to implement the program. The associate quoted one 
local official as follows: "Unfortunately, ignorance and 
inexperience were the greatest obstacles in getting this re- 
habilitation program started. We had no experience, we 
didn t put aside any time for preliminary planning, and we 
approached it like a group of amateurs." Interestingly, 

staff was the more common problem, in Cleve- 
land the associate reported that the rehabilitation program 
was overstaffed because local politics dictated that the 
model cities staff be absorbed, into the CDBG budget. 

. . . ^^'t^hodgh start-up problems relating to staffing and ini- 
tial program design were common, 12 of the 19 jurisdictions 
that reported staffing problems also reported that the juris- 
diction had responded to the problem by hiring additional 

® ^ ' ^®Piacing inadequate staff, or through the improvement 

of the existing staff. 


Complexities in program design also resulted in execu- 

cases resulted in the expenditure 
° u without accomplishing substantial amounts of 

Angeles,- for example, one of the re- 
habilitation _ programs spent $760,000 in the first 2 years 

closing any rehabilitation loans. As a result, an 

brought in and the program was completely 
provide increased leveraging potential and less 

reo. tape. 
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fuMea th. thl.a i "Ot 


^psule A- 8, PhiladRiphTI — — _ 

Local officials cited thf^ -F/-.!! 

gram regulations which required thar^^ Problems: (i) p^^- 
time be devoted to monitoring ana amounts of staff 

<2) contract requirements* 4-h program reports* 

quires the city contro^^e; ^hLr^e- ' 

ing up to 45 days to the time '^^^t’ursements add 

and (4) affirmative actLn rLn ‘^“"tractors are taid 

ficult to find suitawf oontSctorrbei it Itf-' 

tors were scarce and those that wo>- minority contrac- 

ate under the terms on which the^ ^variable could not oper- 
problems contributed to less reLh item. These 

than had been originally planned accomplished 

programs were generally overadniiti^jtfi^i*'® charged that the 
cessrve red tape, and unworkawr^f '^-'I’Pii-ted ex- 


Program Execution— Coord^n.^-j^n 


_^d Cooperation Prohipmc: 


In a number of i urisdi nf-i nno 

nificant problems of bring^^a reported sig- 

cies whose participation in various local agen- 

needed. As indicated earlier!^ coopir at Programs was 
cies IS needed to makf^ r. L among public agen- 

ience illustrates the complex??ff= ^anLose exper- 

city agencies must functiL in a ^ number of 

a rehabilitation program The !• tv implement 

program which invol vis citv Insno^t • ^ loan-grant 

assistance is made IvL ?abL ^rll thrf financial 

ing lending institutions i*’® cooperat- 


Capsule A-9. San Jose, Calif ^ ~ ““ 

negotiating^the^arranapmB.°t^^°^ii,”*’^°*’ responsible for 

getting thi deLxL witrthi i^ 

ing inspectors are o»t- City build- 

forcament rehab jobs Code En- 

Planning Department ^^onsing Division works with the 

g Department when an owner is being assisted in the 
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purchase of a city-owned house (which will be moved to the 
site of the badly deteriorated existing home) . The city's 
Housing Appeals Board, appointed by the City Council, is 
involved in the rehab loan program when it is necessary to 
force owners in the mandatory code enforcement target area 
to comply with the city housing standards. As a result, 
in the third year the program was moving slowly as the city 
v/as still trying to work out the various coordination 
problems . 


In other jurisdictions, competition between agencies 
surfaced in the process of allocating responsibility for 
rehab programs. Atlanta, for example, experienced serious 
delays for the first 2 years in implementation of its reha- 
bilitation program because of antagonisms between two local 
agencies which shared responsibilities for the program ad- 
ministration. In the third year, complete responsibility 
was assigned to one agency and the program began to get 
moving. 


Financial Institutions . The most prominent financing 
problem was in securing participation by private lending in- 
stitutions in leveraged programs. In many programs which 
contemplated participation of lending institutions, this, 
commitment was either not secured or was slow in coming. 

In a number of cases, local officials solicited the partic- 
ipation of lending institutions in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, but the lenders refused to become involved. In 11 
jurisdictions, lenders did not think that there was a suffi- 
financial incentive to participate in the program. In 
7 other coi^unities the lenders believed that the risk of 
participation was too great — either because of the credit 
problems involved in serving the income group targeted or 
because of the quality of the neighborhoods in which the 
loans were to be made. In short, almost all of the in- 
stances of lender refusal to participate were attributable 
to the lenders view that this was not an economically 
sound undertaking for them. In other instances, lenders 
were suspicious of government programs and did not want to 
become involved in the red tape of those programs. 

The Sioux City, Iowa, and Carbondale, 111., experi- 

lotnt Zd program provides 

m gj^ants for low income homeowners. in Carbondale, 

for single-faSly houIing!°°^.^'^°" grants 
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gaggui^ ^io. Sioux ci^v. 7;:r ' — — — 

Sioux City made several effrivi-e 4 -^ • i 
ing institutions in its hoLina involve private lend- 

lendiiig agencies wanted no part of Piogiams, but local 
from their reluctance to inw«f+- Problem stemmed 

and to lend monj neighborhoods 


Capsule A- 11, Carbondale. Ill, 


<iiscussions were held between local 
CDBG officials and the private lending institutions about 
pr ivate^sector involvement in efforts to alleviate the low- 
and moderate-income housing shortages in Carbondale. The re- 
sponse of the private sector ranged from noncommittal to un- 
interested. Since then nothing has changed. According to 
the associate, local lending institutions are very conserva- 
tive. freguontly, middle-class residents go to surrounding 
towns and cities to obtain loans for homes in Carbondale when 
the local lending institutions would not provide the necessary 
financing. 


Even in those communities where lenders agreed to partic- 
ipate in CDBG- funded rehabilitation programs, there were de- 
lays in the initial negotiations between local officials and 
the lenders. Associates for eight jurisdictions listed delays 
in the initial negotiations as an obstacle to implementation. 
This was one of the major problems in getting the Miami Beach 
program underway. The problem was particularly complex since 
this was to be an exclusively multifamily program, with par- 
ticipation limited to owner-occupants or investor-owners of 
structures with five or more units with section 8 rent sub- 
sidy commitments. 


Capsule A" 12. Miami Beach, Fla . 

The alternative ways for involvement by private lending 
institutions in Miami Beach’s rehab loan program are still 
being discussed. Points being negotiated currently are a 
consortium versus a single-institution approach, the percent 
age rate of interest subsidies, and administration fees. A 
highly significant factor contributing to the long delay was 
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the unwillingness of financial institutions to participate. 
Now, with substantial rehab available and HUD actively en- 

ina'^mo^"^ institution involvement, banks are show- 

ing more willingness to participate. 


cate institutions have agreed to partici- 

ndividual property owners have sometimes had difficul- 

is renovation. Chicago 

bLn^an ?■ adequate private financing has 

familTho i!! city's program to rehabilitate multi- 

rXbilitation’ h provides a 50 percent grant for the 

sought loans tA sponsoring community groups that have 

®^3hteen jurisdictions experienced dif- 
ficulties relating to the involvement of the private con- 

tractoirwh“'^""i^°""- jurisdictions no^e^that can- 

not oe-rt participated in the rehabilitation program did 
f ^'J^'J^ately because of delays , cost overruns or 
shoddy work. Nine jurisdictions encountered a lack of auali- 
rehabi???:H^"°"" contractors willing and able to unLr?ake 
reqSred of the scope and type that the program 

laokerf'suffia?ent“'f' contrLtLs 

struct<nn ^ f financial incentive to abandon new con- 

nate in sman ^®'^ 5 e-scale gut rehabilitation work to partici- 
nnn! Scale CDBG programs, in two jurisdiction^ 

dentiaf ?eh.hM willing to undertake small-scalf resi^ 

bondiS and insSra'nce? 

ertv Participation . The reluctance of prop- 

3SL¥i - " 

iSss of thpTn n f to repay, and ultimaLly the 

"property owners aL' aiso^lluctSrtr^ppiflorthf program 

:;s S£i£/S“¥“ “• ss’isr" 

fogjsLg rag™ ga “g oaaif 
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projectrand\eveiope/af WnUve°pr 'Rehabilitation 

concern. The city proviLd an this 

grant, or a gran/fL IS perSnfofthrr'''" 

ever is less. ^ ^ amount, vjhich- 

code en?o«ement'pSllciirSaf local 

applicants forthrrSSSu?ftlnn " qualified 

S“?«“Sr.“a.r.2 £1- ;; 


Capsule A- 13. Chicago 

reason for the shortage of qualified appli- 
cants is that the procedure included an “advisory inspection" 
by a task force from the city's building department. This 
inspection was likely to uncover numerous code violations, 
although violation potices from the building department were 
issued only if electrical and/or other hazardous violations 
were found by the inspection teams. Even with the "advisory 
inspection" system, the property owner ran some risk of re- 
ceiving a _ violation notice from the building department and 
a court citation, even if no rehab grant was forthcoming. 

When an inspection led to a notice of code violations but 
no grant, it was unlikely that other property owners in the 
neighborhood would risk applying for a grant. 


Associates for four jurisdictions reported that an ad- 
justment to their code enforcement policies had been under- 
taken to alleviate the "fear of filing" problem. Allegheny 
County, Pa., made two changes in its Neighborhood Preserva- 
tion Program, the county's major rehabilitation program, pro- 
viding direct loans, interest rate subsidies, and/or major 
grants to single-family homeowners. 


Capsule A-14. Allegheny County, Pa . 

To reduce resident fear of condemnation, the title of 
"housing inspector" (those who went out to make Preliminary 
write-ups of needed repairs) was changed to program aide. 
Also, in the third year, the program was changed ^ 

systematic (every house in the target area) code 
pLgram to a select voluntary participation program. This 
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change was the result of program input from a citizen ad- 
visory group in the various target areas. 


Problems of Intergovernmental Coordination 


In addition to private-sector loan funds, many rehabili- 
tation programs depend on coordination with other Federal or 
Statehousing programs. Ten of the 54 jurisdictions where 
associates reported implementation problems reported delays 
attributable to difficulties with programs such as section 
312 or section 8 and, generally, with bureaucratic delays in 
achieving coordination. The San Jose associate reported on 
the importance of this form of coordination: "To have a vi- 
^le impact in the neighborhoods the city has tried to com- 
bine federal block grant and state housing assistance. The 
coordination of the various housing programs with the city 
target areas has been time consuming and it is only in the 
third year of CDBG that the loan rehabilitation program is 
really getting off the ground." 


Expenditure Rates 


some combinations of the above problems, 
were not always able to implement tL pro- 
as they anticipated, as indicated in the ex- 
penditure rates below for the first 3 program years The 
the^firsf^^® percentage of rehabilitation alloLtions for 
« second, and third program years that were spent 

tL I ^PPj^^^^^^^tely September 1, 1978, a date which was into 

thl jurisdictions but still in 

the third year for some. 


percentages of allocations for re- 
offirs?-veL'?und."%f 1' 1978, were 66 percent 

perce^rormrd-S^r'fuSds?""" -cond-year funds, and 62 

Understate the problems en- 
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in its second year for a multifamily rehabilitation loan pro- 
gram. Because of delays in implementation, all but $60,000 
of this sum was reallocated to a redevelopment planning 
project. 

However, the 62-percent expenditure rate of the third 
year, while some jurisdictions were still in that program 
year, suggests that some of the problems encountered in the 
first 2 years may have been alleviated and the programs were 
progressing more smoothly. (It should be noted that the 62- 
percent spending level involved a substantially greater 
amount of funds than in previous years; in the second year 
allocations for housing rehabilitation totaled $9 3.8 mil- 
lion, increasing to $12 8.6 million in the third year.) 
Smoother implementation may account for the accelerating 
rate of allocations to housing rehabilitation activities; 
the rates of increase were 26, 37, and 65 percent between 
the program years. 


Summary 


The obstacles to implementation were many and varied, 
particularly at the start-up stages of rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Many of these problems were recognized by local of- 
ficials and in some instances they were able to alleviate 
the problems as the programs proceeded. Staff was added and 
existing staff gained needed experience. Initial resistance 
of lenders began to be overcome and their participation in- 
creased in many programs. In some instances, these kinds of 
changes also resulted in more applications from property 
owners — well in excess of available funds in some cases. At 
the same time, most programs continued to experience delays 
resulting from these impediments and other operational prob- 
lems, as well as difficulties in finding adequate numbers of 
experienced contractors. 


Displacement 


Just as this appendix is limited to a discussion of 
CDBG-funded programs , the discussion of displacement is lim- 
ited to that caused directly by CDBG-funded housing rehabil- 
itation. Displacement caused by other elements of the CDBG 
programs, such as CDBG-funded urban renewal, is not consid- 
ered here, nor is displacement caused by local code enforce- 
ment or other public or private activity. 
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In the first 3 CDBG program years , field associates re- 
ported little displacement of low- and moderate-income 
households as a result of the implementation of CDBG-funded 
rehabilitation programs. In 58 of the 61 jurisdictions 
studied/ associates reported no displacement caused by CDBG- 
funded rehabilitation. Given the fact that the urban renewal 
programs folded into the CDBG program produced substantial 
displacement of lower income households, the question here 
is: Why has there been so little displacement resulting from 

CDBG-funded rehabilitation to date? 


The principal reason for the lack of rehabilitation- 
generated displacement is that many of the CDBG rehabilitation 
programs were designed to renovate single-family homes. In 
33 of the sample jurisdictions, the programs were designed ex- 
clusively to revitalize the single-family (one to four units) 
housing stock; in the other jurisdictions the emphasis was 
also on single-family rehabilitation. There is likely to be 
little direct displacement when the units renovated are 
single- family homes. In most cases, the property owner is 
the intended beneficiary and the expectation is that the 
owner will be able to continue to reside in the home after 

completed. There is some evidence that the selec- 
tion of single-family programs was motivated, in part, by a 
desire to avoid displacement problems. The Pittsburgh asso- 

anything, this jurisdictidn has 
deliberately avoided (through the selection of the types of 

programs) having to face displacement and the 

anf n" u moderate- income individuals 

and families. in Durham, where the city carried out only 

during the first 4 years — limited 
almost exclusively to owner-occupants-the associatf reportef 
a similar phenomenon. ^ 


Capsule A-15. Durham, N.c . , 

to Durham to date has not applied its rehab program 

to investor-owned structures, there has been no problem^of ■ 
tenants displaced by subsequently increased rentL This fear 

a major roadblock to any cit^-sponLrer ' 

.enument rental structures ,^since cZun^?y 
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Some programs provided for rehabilitation of units oc- 
cupied by renters even though they were single-family struc- 
tures--one to four dwelling units — by HUD's definition. Dis- 
placement seems to have been avoided in these situations as 
well. For example, in Worcester, Mass., where much housing 
rehabilitation is carried out in three-family structures, a 
variety of factors account for the absence of displacement. 


Capsule A- 16. Worcester, Mass . 

There is no known displacement. One reason is that rent 
increases as a result of the combined CDBG grants and private 
sector loans tended to be low. Frequently owners absorb part 
of the debt service and do not pass it all on. The average 
monthly interest cost is estimated to be $18. The city does 
not immediately reassess the rehabilitated units so property 
taxes don’t automatically increase. Perhaps more important 
is the fact that much of the rehabilitated housing is three- 
deckers with the owner living in one of the units and rela- 
tives living in other units. If not relatives, the tenants 
and landlord get to know each other quite well and there is 
a reluctance to make large rent increases. Also, and impor- 
tantly, no grant can be made to a property owner who does not 
live in a target neighborhood and no grant can be made to a 
person owning more than seven units. As a result the proper- 
ty owner is usually well known in the neighborhood and is 
subject to the invisible hand of neighborhood pressure. All 
of these factors tend to keep the lid on rent changes and 
consequent displacement. 


Although, as expected, most of the displacement that 
occur was in multifamily rehabilitation programs? even in such 
programs there was little displacement, in part, because rel- 
atively little multifamily rehabilitation had actually been 
completed in the sample jurisdictions. There were only 11 
jurisdictions where a substantial percentage of the rehabili- 
tation took place in multifamily structures. Only three of 
those jurisdictions experienced displacement, and the amount 
of displacement was small. 


In addition to the lack of substantial multifamily reha- 
bilitation completed, there are several other explanations 
for the lack of displacement in these programs, some of which 
indicate that displacement may remain small even as the Pjo 
grams gear up. First, several of the programs _ 

housing renovation. Second, some jurisdictions have attempted 
to coordinate their CDBG-funded rehabilitation programs with 
the "substantial rehabilitation" component of the section B 
rent subsidy program. Under earlier Federal programs much 
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of the displacement associated with rehabilitation of multi- 
family housing resulted from the increase in rents that fol- 
lowed the rehabilitation to help pay the cost of the reha- 
bilitation and/or to take advantage of the increased value 
and attractiveness to potential tenants of the building after 
its renovation. To the extent that section 8 subsidies are 
available after GDBG-assisted rehab, the displacement problem 
may be alleviated. The associate for Miami Beach reported 
that, "As a result of loan contract clauses limiting rent in- 
creases, along with required Section 8 commitments, displace- 
ment is expected to be only temporary. It is a written city 
policy that those displaced by the program will be relocated 
in existing housing stock within the NSA (Neighborhood Strat- 
egy Area) . " 


Beyond the use of section 8 subsidies several other ex- 
planations may account for the limited displacement that had 
taken place in multifamily rehabilitation programs. In the 
Housing Improvement Program in Boston, the buildings rehabil- 
itated were generally HUD repossessions which were vacant at 
the time of purchase. In Michigan, State law limits the abil- 
ity of landlords to raise rents. The Lansing associate re- 
ported that, "State law provides some safeguards against us- 
ing rehabilitation funds for speculative purposes and prevents 
raising of rents in such units for specified periods (18 
months) of time." 


Although field associates reported little displacement 
overall in the first 3 program years, some displacement did 
take place in Seattle, Raleigh, and Chicago. However, the 
amount of displacement was small. 

Seattle, the field associate reported that displace- 
small, but may be growing, m Raleigh, the city ad- 
fchP ^ single-family loan and grant program beginning in 

the first program year. The associate reported that althouqh 
there was some displacement, it was limited because of the ^ 
small number of rental units rehabilitated. 


Capsule A-17. Raleigh, N.C . 

4 -hr.e acknowledge that a number of the tenants in 

these units have either moved out during the repairs and have 
not come back, or moved out subsequently when the rent was 
They have neither precise figuLs nor any reLlble 
I these tenants; the problem is aggra- 
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Five associates reported that they expected displacement 
to increase in their jurisdiction as the programs geared up 
to the scale contemplated by the jurisdiction. In addition 
to increases caused by greater scale of operation of these 
programs, there may be other displacement effects that will 
emerge over the next several years of the CDBG program. In 
Jacksonville, the associate reported that displacement is 
anticipated because it is an intended purpose of the Spring- 
field Homesteading Rehab Grant Program. 


Capsule A-18. Jacksonville, Fla . 

The Springfield Homestead Rehabilitation Grant Program 
is just now being implemented so we can only address the 
potential displacement effects of these $2,000 homesteading 
grants. Gentrif ication is an intended purpose of this pro- 
gram. The transient nature of Springfield’s population and 
current abnormal market processes are seen as necessitating 
an influx of middle-income families to lend stability to this 
quickly changing "old Southern" neighborhood. Displacement, 
as a result of reconversion of boarding houses to single- 
family homes, is anticipated by city officials to be limited 
and gradual, occurring over several years. 


Multifamily housing is where displacement is likely to 
increase as local programs gain momentum. This may be par- 
tially offset by HUD's 1978 policy to provide extra section 8 
rent subsidy funds for substantially rehabilitated units in 
designated neighborhood strategy areas.* This linkage between 
CDBG-funded rehabilitation and section 8 rent subsidies may 
reduce the incidence of displacement resulting from multi- 
family rehabilitation. Also, in 1978 Congress _ amended the 
CDBG legislation to require that displacement in CDBG pro- 
grams be minimized. However, displacement may occur despite 
these efforts at lii>kage. Landlords are not generally under 
a requirement to accept section 8 tenants, even if they have 
signed a contract which makes those subsidies available to 
them. Nor do HUD regulations prevent landlords from raising 
rents if they wish to do so, or from renting- only to unsub- 
sidized tenants after the project is completed. Even if_ 
the landlord accepts section 8 tenants initially, there is 
no requirement as to how long those units are to be made 
available on a subsidized basis. Displacement may thus 
occur when the landlord decides to discontinue participation 
in the section 8 program. Moreover, the "market rent" levels 
that the landlord is able to charge as a result of the reha- 
bilitation may exceed the HUD-established "fair market rents" 
in the area. The fair market rents determine the maximum 


level of subsidy that can be provided for a particular dwell- 
ing unit. If the actual rents are above that level, the pro- 
gram cannot be used to subsidize tenants in that housing 

some or all of the tenants in the building before 
rehabilitation were low— and moderate- income households, 
these tenants would not be able to remain in, or return to, 
the building with the assistance of section 8 subsidies. 

In short, although there has been little displacement 
to date as a result of CDBG-funded rehabilitation in the 
sample jurisdictions, it remains to be seen what the direct 
and indirect displacement effects will be as these programs 
begin to operate at the scale anticipated by the jurisdictions. 


Conclusion 


Housing rehabilitation has become an increasingly im- 
portant activity in the CDBG program. Not only has the num- 
ber of sample jurisdictions carrying out such programs grown 
slightly each year, but also the amount of funds allocated 
for this purpose has climbed steadily over the 4 program 
years. Although the early' program years involved substantial 
start-up problems and reprograming of rehabilitation funds to 
other activities in some cases, by the third and fourth years 
many of the jurisdictions seem to have developed some capacity 
to execute rehabilitation programs, and this may partly ac- 
count for the increasing rate of allocations for housing re- 
habilitation. The very large increase (65 percent) between 
the third and fourth years is also partly the result of the 
major increase in the grants of some sample cities as a re- 
sult of the impact of the dual formula (see chapter 5) . 

Rehabilitation is likely to remain the major activity 
of the CDBG program. The high visibility of rehabilitation 
and its accompanying popularity with local officials and 
residents seem certain to insure its remaining the center- 
piece of many CDBG programs. Also, with the increasing na- 
tional policy emphasis on neighborhood revitalization, hous- 
ing rehabilitation is an activity that appears to fit the 
HUD as well as the local policy choice. 

Over the first 3 years there has been little displace- 
ment of low- and moderate-income people as a result of the 
CDBG-funded rehabilitation programs themselves. This is 
in large part attributable to the fact that many of these 
programs are directed toward single-family dwellings to 
assist current owner-occupants to rehabilitate their homes. 
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Even the multifamily programs did not result in much dis- 
placement in the first 3 years. Some of these involved 
public housing renovation where the costs were not passed 
on to tenants in the form of higher rents. In other in- 
stances the jurisdiction attempted to link the rehabilita- 
tion program to section 8 rent subisidies so that lower in- 
come residents could afford to continue living in their 
apartments. And in many cases, the rehabilitation process 
had simply not progressed far enough to assess the poten- 
tial for displacement from these programs. 

At this point in time, we conclude that the housing 
rehabilitation programs, while generally following the ear- 
lier Federal models, reflect in their many variations the 
decentralization goal of the CDBG program. We are less cer- 
tain about how they fit into the substantive goals of giv- 
ing "maximum feasible priority to activities which will 
benefit low- and moderate- income families or aid in the pre- 
vention of slums and blight," Analysis of such impacts re- 
quires a more intensive examination of program clients and 
neighborhood change than is possible through our monitoring 
research. At this point we can only say that the apparent 
preference for single-family owner-occupants rather than 
rental units (both single-family and multifamily) seems to 
tilt the benefits toward the moderate and above-moderate in- 
come groups. While we have not analyzed the point directly, 
this suggests that the physical impact may be more evident 
in transitional neighborhoods than in the poorer areas of 
a community with concentrations of rental units for low-in- 
come residents. If so, it may follow that the CDBG program 
as currently structured is an inadequate instrument for deal 
ing with more difficult housing rehabilitation problems. We 
are doubtful, however, that any of the other Federal, State, 
or local housing programs or the private sector offer better 
prospects. 
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FIELD SITES AND RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


The 24 research jurisdictions and the names of the 
associates who provided data and supplementary information 
from each appear below. Jurisdictions are grouped by state 


ARIZONA Phoenix 

Scottsdale 


CALIFORNIA ' Huntington Beach 

Orange County 


FLORIDA Jacksonville 

Miami 


IOWA Sioux City 


MASSACHUSETTS Worcester 


John S. Hall 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
and Director of Research 
at the Center for Public 
Affairs 

Arizona State University 

Catherine Lovell 
Assistant Professor 
Graduate School of Admin- 
istration 

University of California 
(Riverside) 

Ruth Ross 

Assistant Professor of 
Political Science 
California State Poly- 
technic University 

John DeGrove 
Director of the Joint 

Center for Environmental 
and Urban Problems 
Florida Atlantic-Florida 
International University 
assisted by Deborah Athos 
Joint Center for Environ- 
mental and Urban Problems 
Florida Atlantic-Florida 
International University 

William O. Farber 
Professor Emeritus 
Department of Political 
Science 

University of South Dakota 

Paul R. Pommel 

Senior Fellow 

The Brookings Institution 


Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County 
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MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 


NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


OHIO 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TEXAS 


Hennepin County 
Minneapolis 


St. Louis 

St. Louis County 


Greece 

Rochester 


Mount Vernon 
New York City 


Durham 

Raleigh 


Cleveland 
Cleveland Heights 


Sioux Falls 


Houston 


I 


James E. Jernberg 
Professor 

Hubert H. Humphrey 
School of Public 
Affairs 

University of Minnesota 

George Wendel 
Director 

Center for Urban Programs 
St, Louis University 
and George Qtte 
Research Associate 
Center for Urban Programs 
St. Louis University 

Sarah F, Liebschutz 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
State University of 
New York 

(College at Brockport) 

Julia Vitullo-Martin 
Associate Professor 
Center for New York City 
Affairs 

New School for Social 
Research 

David E, Price 
i^sociate Professor of 
Political Science and 
Policy Sciences 
Duke University 

James G. Coke 
Professor of Political 
Science 

Kent State University 
and Richard Tompkins 
Program Officer 
The Cleveland Foundation 

William 0. Farber 
Professor Emeritus 
Department of Political 
Science 

University of South Dakota 

Victor E. Bach 

Research Associate 

The Brookings Institution 
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January 19, 19T9 


Discussion Paper 
for 

BROOKINGS WORKSHOP ON 
CDBG EXECUTION AND PERFORMANCE 


January 31 - February 1, 1979 


We have had several discussion among our own staff group about the 
conceptual structure and plan for the conference January 31 February 1, 

1979 . The ideas presented in this discussion paper are not meant to be a 
final or rigorous framework for the meeting. Rather they are intended to set 
forth some terminology and purposes for the conference which we hope will enable 
the conference to make progress in a logical and orderly way with a large and 
complex subject area. 

We see the conference focusing on three related levels of assessment that 
involve; (1) execution . the way in Twbir.h jurisdictions carry out their planned 
CDBG programs (2) Tjerformance in terms of the output of CDBG programs and activities 
in relation to program objectives and local community development needs j and (3) 
effectiveness . which is a next level of analysis that assesses the extent to which 
the desired outcomes have been achieved in terms of cpsts and benef . While the 

.•r-i* 

conference will Involve all three levels, there will be varying degrees of 
emphasis on each. 

The Brookings Monitoring Studies Group has a strong interest in considering 
ways in which a social science monitoring research network can systematically 
address questions of program execution. Our research on the CDBG program to date 
has focused on planned activities and we are interested in developing a framework 
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for examining how well and how expeditiously local jurisdictions carry out their 

plans. We hope by the end of the first day to develops a framework to use on an 

exploratory basis to collect information from the associates on the execution 

<» 

of the CDBG program by sample jurisdictions . Our memorandum of January 15^ 1979 
provides further explanation of the purpose of the first day*s discussion. 

To address HtJD’s broader interest in the assessment of local CDBG performance 
in relation to national objectives and local commxmity development needs, the 
second day of the conference will be devoted to an exploration of the conceptual 
and methodological issues that must be resolved before one can examine program 
performance and effectiveness. Marshall Kaplan and other HUD officials will be 
asked to inform conference participants on current CDBG processes and data 
requirements, as well as to address the various types of program assessment issues 
contemplated in this discussion paper. We expect to concentrate on performance 
(see definitions above) and hope that Stephen Gale, Professor of Regional Science 
at the Unl*?erslty of Pennsylvania, can address performance and effectiveness issues 
in describing the CDBG research which he is eo-directing. Paul R. Doramel will 
discuss the monitoring methodology and its applicability to these issues. Paper 
presenters selected by HUD will comment on the major issues raised. 

We see three main tasks, for the second day*s agenda. 

^f^nition of nati onal obje cjlves , How does one define objectives for a 
program with objectives as broad and overlapping as the CDBG program. The legislation 
states that "the primary objective is the development of viable urban communities 
by providing decent housing and a suitable living environment and expanding economic 
opportunities, principally for persons of low and moderate income. " Sec. 101(c). 

The Congressional consideration of the legislation has tended to focus on three 
purposes— maximum feasible priority to activities which will benefit low and 
moderate income families, aid in the prevention or elimination of slums or blight. 



und other community development needs of a particular urgency. The law 
itself specifies eight national objectives. These are: 


1 , The elimination of slums and blight and the prevention of 
blighting influences and the deterioration of property and 
neighborhood and community facilities of importance to the 
welfare of the community, principally persons of low and 
moderate income; 


, The elimination of conditions which are detrimental to health, 
safety, and public welfare, through code enforcement, demolition, 
interim rehabilitation assistance, and related activities; 

3, The conservation and expansion of the Nation's housing stock in 
order to provide a decent home and a suitable living environment 
for all persons, but principally those of low and moderate 
income; 


h . The expansion and improvement of the quantity and quality of 
oomm\mlty services, principally for persons of low and moderate 
Income , which are essential for sound community development 
and for the development of viable urban communities; 


A more rational utilisation of land and other natural resourc^ 
and the better arrangement of residential, commercial, industrial, 
recreational, and other needed activity centers; 


6 The reduction of the isolation of income groups within comm^itles 
■ and geographical areas and the promotion of ^ 

diversity and vitality of neighborhoods through the spatial 
de concentration of housing opportunities for 
tZZ Z the revitalization of 
neighborhoods to attract persons of higher income, 

7 The restoration and preservation of properties of social value 
for historic, archltLtural, or esthetic reasons; and 

declining tax base. 


'. fhe-ring Of Natl oa S]- Oh.i ectlv ^ 

Housing: 1,2, 3, 5;^ U <; 6 7 

Neighborhood Conservation: 1,2,3, ,5, < 

General Development: 1,2, 5, 7 
Eoonomlo Development: 1,5,8 
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Many of theee objectives, for example, numbers one and three, overlap. 

In addition, giving maxirmim feasible priority to activities which benefit 
low and moderate Income families encompasses all of the national objectives 
The seven objectives might be organized Into somewhat different and 
more manageable categories for performance analysis. For example, it may 
be possible to distinguish three principal, though not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, goals of the CDBG program — (l) housing and neighborhood conserva- 
tion; (2) general development, and (3) economic development— on a basis 
which subsumes all of the objectives stated in the legislation. 

flustering of a ctivities into objectives categories . The second 
analytical task requires that a jurisdiction’s CDBG program be disaggregat^fi 
into its project components . or activities which can be grouped to fit 
under the various national objectives. This has been done by HUD In its 
annual reports but with three problene still to be worked on. First, 
the reports tend to treat the seven national objectives as distinct 
categories when in fact they overlap. Second, they tend to focus on , - 
planned activities rather than outputs. Third, they deal only with .Inputs 
and do not consider the needs against which the outputs can be measured 
to determine progress. 

3. Measuring outputs. The third— and clearly most difficult— task 
is the development of indicators and/or techniques which could be used to 
define and measure outputs for each category of CDBG activity. For 
example, economic development might be seen as an activity with the outputs 
being jobs and enhancement of the local tax base. A particular community's 



program might involve converting a vacant plot of land into ar. 
park for commercial or manufacturing use. Both jobs and tax base 
enhancement are the intended outputs. Actual outputs ^ however, require 
different data than what is contained in a CDBG application. 

We thirik the best way to get at questions involving the way in which 
one can measure actual outputs for various types of CDBG activities again 
Involves disaggregating. Specifically, the agenda for the second day 
proposes, following a discussion of goals and activities as a basis for 
performance assessment, that the conference divide into four working 
groups to consider certain activities in terns of: (1) the types of 


out nut measui^es (focusing on actual outputs) which could be uniform— y 


specified for this particular activity; and (2) the question of who car. 
and Bhould provide such data, once some measure of consensus Is reached 

on the type of uniform output and needs data sought. 

The use of discussion groups is a technique that has worked well ir, 
previous conferences of the Monitoring Studies Group. The morning's 
discussion will address the conceptual issues of defining the objectives 
of the CDBG program and clustering individual activities into objective 


itegorlBB. The groups will focus on the types and measuremen 
utputa for various program areas such as housing, economdo develop^nt, 
cnmunlty services and public works. Following these group sessions the 
cnference will re-convene in full to receive reports from each greoup s 


chairpersons . 
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By way of concluding conments, we see two themes for the conference 

that it is ex.-ploratorv and that we should be modest about what can be 
achieved. In this spirit, our aims in conducting the conference will be 
to try to simplify and concretize within a framework such as that proposed 
here. 
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Program Execution Study 
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Due: February 26, I 979 


REPORT FORM 


STUDY OF CDBG PROGRAM EXECUTION 


The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


Jurisdiotion 

Associate 


Please make 2 copies of this report. 

Send one copy to: Paul R. Dommel 

The Brookings Institution 
1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
.Washington, D.C, 20036 

Retain the other copy for yourself. 




DEFINITIONS OF PROGRAM p.T.n.<;TypQ 


jjel ghboyhood cgnservation ; Programs to stabilize and/or conserve specific 
residential neighborhoods ^hioh have been undergoing decline throuS the 
ooncen- rated use of housing, physical development, and community services 
activities , A conservation program viould normally involve multiple aotivl»ie-= 


];conoiDic_cjeve lopment ; Industrial and commereial development efforts yvhicY 
designed to enhance the local tax base and generate jobs. 


||nu5lnft oPTPrtunities ; Use of ODBC funds for the expansion of the supply of 
housing on a basis which promotes an increase in the diversity and vitality 
of the Gommunity through the spatial deconcentration of housing opportunities 
for low and moderate Income families. These housing activities are nomally 
not port of a multiple-activity neighborhood conservation program. 


Qenerul public Improvements and services ! General physical improvements aimed 
at upgradinR the local infrastructural system and the provision of public services 
related to the physical environment that are not specifically oriented towards 
economic dovelopinent nor targeted to a particular neighborhood. 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate 


Overview of CDBG Program Execution 

1(a) How significant are each of these program clusters as a local objective 
associated with the CDBG program in your jurisdiction? 


Check one 
for eech 

Neighborhood 

Housing 

Oeneral public 
loproveoents 

Economi c 

irogr&m year 

conservation 

opportunities 

and services 

developaent 


12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 


Central 


Fairly loportant 



laportant 

Present, but not of 
BAjor Inportance 


Not laportant 


1(h) How would you assess local progress In carrying out activities 
related to each of the program clusters listed below? Checlc one 
response for each program cluster, or if there are several distinct 
efforts within a program cluster distribute 10 points among the 
responses provided. For example . In the area of economic develop- 
ment there may be one large project that hasn’t moved beyond the 
planning phase and another large project that is nearly complete . 

In this instance you may wish to allocate 5 points for the response 
^serious problems, major Impasse" and 5 points for the response 
no major problems: smooth, rapid execution." NOTE ; If program year 
distinctions are important, feel free to indicate so on the table. 


Neighborhood Housing General Economic 

conservation opportunities public development 

improvements 
and services 


No major problems; 
smooth, rapid execution 

No major problems; 
slow, but steady progress 

me difficult problems, 
but they seem solveable 

Serious problems; 
major impasse 
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Jvjrisdiction 
Associate 


l^ntpR of 5ix;ndinfl 

Tn the table belov/ is some information on overall rates of spenaing 
^ taken from your second and third round CDBG reports. Please complete 

•Uio table. 


ProGrani year 


Percent of grant expended at the end of: 
Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 


Year 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year U 


ilL- 

m- 

JIL- 





. AppllcQWe only for Ihose jurisdioHons that have eo^plated the 
foMrtli year. 


)(h) m<t'>e of expenditure have ^ouia'^ou^Xraoterize the 

?:;ii;ator« of m^l-tor Of progress 

usefulness! of °L jurisdiotion: 

in program execution in this jux 

Very uneful — 

aoTm)V.'liai useful 

little vise . — — _ 

ex^^cution. You W activities. 

different projects and 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate 


Questions 3-6 ask for your assessioent of program execution in each of the 
four program clusters—neighborhood conservation, economic development, 
housing opportunities, and general public improvements and services. 
Answer only those questions that pertain to program clusters for which 
this jurisdiction' has activities. 


3. Neighborhood Conservation 

3(a) In question 1(b) you indicated the progress this jurisdiction has 
made in carrying out neighborhood conservation activities. Now 
we would like you to discuss the major reasons (e.g., level of 
experience, cooperation or noncooperation of line departments, etc.) 
that account for the degree of progress (or lack of progress) in 
carrying out neighborhood conservation activities. 


3(h) What would you say are the most useful indicators of local 

progress with regard to neighborhood conservation activities? 
Please comment, as appropriate, on the usefulness of grantee 
performance report data, rates of expenditure, frequency and 
extent of reprogramming, auditor’s reports, variances from 
milestones established in local plans or PERT systems, or 
any other available indicators you regard as useful. 


3(c) 


HUD has asked for a brief description of the types of neighborhood 
conservation activities that jurisdictions undertake. In a sentence 
or two, describe the types of activities of this jurisdiction in the 
area of neighborhood conservation. 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate 


j j|nnnonii^ PCVOlOPTn^ Tll 

/ In question 1 (b) you indicated the progress this jurisdiction has 

' made In carrying out economic development activities. Now we woalo 

like YOU to discuss the major reasong (e.g., level of experience, 
GOOT>2ratlon or noncooperation of line departments, etc.) that accoun 
for tlie degree of progress (or lack of progress) in carrying ou 
economic development activities. 




Wluvt vould you econ^iHivrilpn^nt activities? 

progress v/ith regard jq+q on the usefulness of gran 

Please ooimneni, as expenditure, frequency ano 

perfcriWJnee report data, ,g reports, variances from 

extent of focal Plans " 


J.J /-»r +hf> tvoes of economic 

( 0 .) HUD has asked for a ^de^rake . In 

^ ' developiwnt activities of this jurisdiction in the 

or tw, desorlhe the VPe® f 
area of economic development. 
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Jurisdiction 

Aagoctate 


5, Hoiking Qp-Dortuiiities 

5(a) 


In Question 1(b) you indicated the progress this jurisdiction has 
made in oarryLg out housing opportunities 

like you to discuss the m&lor reasons (e.g., level of . 

uoopeLtion or nonoooperation of line departnents etc.) that account, 
for the degree of progress (or lack of progress) in carrying out 
housing opportunities activities. 


5(b) What would you 

progress with regard to 6 PP° usefulness of grantee 

Please comment, as ’oJ!^e^nditure, frequency and 

performance report data, r ^ -re-oorts variances from 

S„„, ot ‘S'llS’S %)"».»-. » 


5(c) HUD has asked for a brief description of the types of housing 

opportunities activities that jurisdictions ^dertake In a sentence 
sentence or two, describe the types of activities of this juris- 
diction in the area of housing opportunities. 
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Jurisdiction 
Associate 


^ nnnpral PubH c Im-provements and Seryicjs 

r. (a) In question M you indicated the progress this jurisdiction has 
made in carrying out general public improvejnents and services 
activlticf:). Now we would like you to discuss the major reasons, 
(e,R. level of experience, cooperation or noncooperation of 
line'deijar-tmsntB) tliat account for the degree of progress 
(or lack of progress) in carrying out general public improvements 

and services activities. 


6(b) vn,ut you .ay are aaeful .^r'aervices 

proBretia roEarcl to general publi^^mprovem 

activities? Please comnwnt, as pp P ^ expenditure, frequency 


6(0 ) HUD has asked for a gg^’^activities that jurisdiotions 

public improvements Md eervleee types of 

undertake. In a .“Lgg the area of general public 

activities of this Jurisdiction in tne 

improvamenta and services , 



Jurisdiction 
Associate 


Execution of CDBG Pro.iects 

7(a) CDBG Projects Experiepcing the Gree tes’, Progresg 

Identify the three CDBG projects plenned 'ey t^s jurisdiction that in 
your view, have encountered the least difficulty m execution ana have 
experienced relatively sniooth progress . In e narrative statement, briefly 
describe each project and indicate these feclors that, in your view, 
account for its relatively smooth execution. 


7(b) CDBO Projects Experiencing the Slow est pregress 

Identify the three CDBG projects plerxe; by this jurisdiction that, in 
your view, have encountered the greatest clfficulty at the execution 
stage. In a narrative statement, briefly describe eacn project and 
indicate those factors that, in your view, scccunt for the lack of 
progress in execution. 


•0.8, QOVBEKKHIT PWHTIHQ OrHOE i WflO 0-62lr899A«l 




